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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


J42423 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN MAY 1979" $2.95 





Recalling the furnishings of 17th century England 
and America, Hampton Mews offers informal grace 
and distinction for the dining and living room. 
Each piece is authentically detailed, from the 
carved posts and leaded glass of the china 
to the “shuffleboard” pattern of the plank-top, 
trestle table. To receive a complete 
Hampton Mews catalogue, send $2.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A-59, 


Morganton, N.C. 28655. lenredon 
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send $1 for illustrated furniture brochure to 
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650 potrero avenue, san francisco, ca 94110; 
telephone (415) 285-6400; telex 330408 
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cArt appreciation: 
complementing , fine art 


with “‘Wendelighting 


Giving fine art and antiques a good home 
has its reward! Especially if your acquisition was a 
»case of love-at-first-sight. Then enjoyment follows 
naturally when you select the right setting and 
the proper illumination. 


Color, texture and form of art objects are enhanced 
with effective lighting while creating a new and 
exciting room environment. Wendelighting’s optical 
lighting projectors complement fine art by 
concentrating bright, evenly distributed light to the 
exact contour of a canvas, sculpture or furniture. 
And, most Wendel luminaires are installed in the 
ceiling for maximum concealment. Consider 
Wendelighting for your garden, too. 


Increase your art appreciation by learning more about 
Wendelighting. Just write for our free folder 
“Fine Lighting for the Serious Collector.” 


Fy 
WENDELIGHTING 


Division of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd. 
Dept. AD9 * 9068 Culver Bivd., Culver City, CA 90230 « 213/559-4310 
In the East, call 212/682-8775 
In the Midwest, call 312/664-5362 
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Other showrooms: New York, Chicago, 








Diesel-powered cars seem like a 
startling new idea to just about everybody 
these days—except Mercedes-Benz. 


ercedes-Benz has built over 

two million Diesel cars since 
introducing the world’s first pro- 
duction Diesel 43 years ago. 
Priceless expertise, epitomized 
by the 5 Diesel thoroughbreds 
shown here. Read all about 
them, and about the crucial dif- 
ferences between a Diesel—and a 
Diesel from Mercedes-Benz. 

Cynics were still snickering that 
“the Diesel engine can never work in 
an automobile” when Mercedes-Benz 
unveiled the world’s first production 
Diesel passenger car. 

That was in 1936. By 1958, 
Mercedes-Benz had introduced its 
Diesel cars to America. And while 
skeptics warned that “Americans will 
never buy Diesels; Mercedes-Benz 
proceeded to sell more than 155,000 
of them over the following 21 years. 


8 generations of Diesel cars 


Today, Mercedes-Benz has pro- 
gressed.to an eighth generation of 
Diesel-powered cars, in a range of 
five models. 

Five singular cars, each a unique 
rendering of the Diesel idea. Each 
backed by those 43 years of 
Mercedes-Benz Diesel development 
and the experience gained from 
building more than two million Die- 
sel cars. Their engineering proven in 
labs and on test tracks, of course - but 
also by millions of miles of everyday 
use in 142 countries around the 
world. 


Same principle, different Diesels 


All Diesel-powered automobiles 
share the same technical principles - 
those laid down by inventor Rudolf 
Diesel almost a century ago. 

But if technical principles were 
all that counted, all Diesel cars would 
be alike. It also counts how a Diesel 
car is designed and how it is built. 

Diesels are no sudden enthusi- 
asm, no production sideline at 
Mercedes-Benz. Built in the thou- 
sands year after year over the dec- 
ades, Mercedes-Benz Diesel auto- 
mobiles are almost the company’s 
lifeblood. They reflect the efforts 


of engineers who have made the 
Diesel-powered automobile a career. 


You can’t argue with results 


This commitment and that 43-year 
fund of Mercedes-Benz Diesel exper- 
tise combine to pay welcome divi- 
dends. 

Diesel engineering break- 
throughs seem almost a Mercedes- 
Benz habit. For example: In 1975, the 
world’s first five-cylinder Diesel pas- 
senger car; in 1978, the world’s first 
turbocharged Diesel passenger car 
-its engine, cousin to that used ina 
200-mph Mercedes-Benz Diesel 
coupe that shattered 9 absolute 
worid speed and distance records. 

Other dividends take less spectac- 
ular but still impressive forms. The 
special precombustion chamber pro- 
vided for each cylinder of a 
Mercedes-Benz engine, for instance: 
Air and fuel are mixed and burned in 
two stages, for running smoothness 
and more complete combustion. 


Five different Diesels 
The Mercedes-Benz Diesel range 
consists of more than varied body 
styles. Here are profiles of five differ- 
ent kinds of Diesel cars: 

The 300 SD Turbodiesel Sedan 
is a performance Diesel - the first 
production Diesel car to employ 
turbocharging. It is also the room- 
iest Diesel sedan Mercedes-Benz has 
ever built, and the most sumptuous. 

The total effect is breathtaking. 
You are literally turbocharged away 
from stoplights, up long grades, 
through passing maneuvers, with a 
feeling of power to spare. “Diesel 
lag” is gone. 

The new 300TD station wagon, 
just announced, had to behave like a 
Mercedes-Benz first and foremost: it 
is meant to be not just another station 
wagon, but a brisk-handling machine 
that is rewarding to drive - even un- 
der heavy load. The 300TD is as 
solidly built as a Mercedes-Benz car, 
and interior space has been so inge- 
niously used that all of the passenger 
seats can fold away to create the 
maximum possible cargo space. 


Light alloy wheels on 300 CD and 300 TD - and sunroof shown - are at added cost 


The 300 CD Coupe introduces 
Diesel efficiency into the elegant 
realm of the two-door, limited-pro- 
duction coupe. 

The extraordinary result: a rival to 
some of the world’s most exclusive 
two-door cars, rich with creature 
comforts and ideal for extended 
highway cruising - yet powered bya 
five-cylinder Diesel engine that purrs 
along on the cheapest automotive 
fuel you can buy. 

The 300 D Sedan is that rarity of 
rarities, a four-door automobile that 
is also a driver's car. 

One spirited run down a chal- 

enging mountain road in the 300D 
should forever quash the old preju- 
dice that a sedan, or a Diesel, has to 
be dull. 

The 240 D Sedan Offers classic, 
no-nonsense Diesel practicality in its 
most refined form to date. 

With its modest 2.4-liter, four- 
cylinder engine size, the 240 D’s fuel 
appetite is meant to be lean indeed. 
The EPA estimates 30 mpg for a 240D 
equipped with a manual 4-speed 
transmission. Remember; compare 
this estimate to the ‘estimated mpg’ 
of other cars. You may get different 
mileage, depending on how fast you 
drive, weather conditions, and trip 
length. 

Economy is furthered by a man- 
ual 4-speed transmission as standard 
equipment. For those bent on peak 
efficiency, air-conditioning and cer- 
tain accessories are omitted from the 
standard equipment list. They can be 
ordered as extra-cost options. 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world 


The Mercedes-Benz aim is doggedly 
single-minded. It is to build safe, 
comfortable, practical cars with as 
few imperfections as possible. 

This philosophy puts engineering 
ahead of petty economies and pre- 
cludes the mass production of inex- 
pensive cars. 

A Mercedes-Benz is 
engineered like no other 
car in the world. 


©1979 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc., 
One Mercedes Drive, Montvale, New Jersey 07645 
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of superb 19th & century Japanese Porcelaine 


The Sp 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Congratulations on the superb article in the January/ 
February 1979 issue featuring Marjorie Merriweather 
Post. She was a good friend of mine and one of the most 
charming persons I have ever known. Pat Warner cap- 
tures her charm in the article and Thomas S. Berntsen 
beautifully photographed Hillwood and its contents. 
Richard E. Pearson 
Washington, D.C. 


Hillwood, home of the late Marjorie Merriweather Post, 
can be summed up in one statement—“‘What a house!” 
J. Jeffrey Carter 


Cincinnati 


Must you feature interiors that are based on our “‘dispos- 
able culture’? In the last few years you have shown little 
beyond junk culture, the exceptions being the European 
houses. I believe the editors of Architectural Digest cater to 
snob readers because they believe that’s all we are out 
here. Apparently Turner Brooks, whose design appeared 
in the January/February 1979 issue, has never learned 
what a house can be about. Let him learn to cook; learn to 
clean, care for, wax and polish those beautiful-to-look-at - 
hardwood floors; learn the true function of a house, and 
he might come up with something one would want to live 
in. Why can’t you be critics—gentle but firm critics? 
Wiley Harker 
Los Angeles 





Your magazine is my fantasy world. You can imagine what 
it is like to read it sitting on a Peace Corps-issue chair; it 
definitely makes for some contrast. Even though I find the 
interior designs valuable, they also make me wonder if the 
people who live in the houses you feature are really aware 
of the world around them. The two worlds seem so far 
removed from each other. However, I must assure you that 
I like and am impressed by Architectural Digest. 
Florence H. Brownell 
Manila 





One of the most important aspects of Architectural Digest 

is that you understand that good interior design works 

best with good architecture and landscape architecture— 
they are, in fact, part of the total design element. 

George Charchalis, AIP, ASLA 

Reno 


continued on page 12 








Wedgwood Irish Crystal from Galway. O'Malley 


Yesterday , today and COMOTTOW. Kutani Crane is a particularly beautiful example of 


Wedgwood® Fine Bone e), oe from our own century-old pattern, its soft ble nding of colors makes it versatile as well as timeless 
Kutani Crane is steehee in tradition, and very distinctive indeed. 3-piece place setting is $63 
For free brochure, write Wedgwood, 41 Madison Avenue, New York 10010 
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Now's the time to make a dream come true. 
JAL's Orient. Mysterious and exotic, paradise and adventure. 
A multitude of cultures, customs, people and languages. 
It’s all there for you to experience. 
Admire Bangkok's gilded palaces, watch classical dance 
performances or simply be charmed by exquisite Thai silk. 
There’ s,Malaysia with its ancient temples and Bali with its inviting beaches. 
And, in Japan, you can experience true hospitality at a 
traditional tea ceremony or take a ride on the Bullet Train, the world’s 
fastest rail transportation. 
Now stop dreaming. JAL’s Happi Holidays tours 
offer a variety of itineraries at prices lower than you may expect. 
Choose one. And make a dream come true. 


For more information, see your travel agent or write Japan Air Lines. This year, the Orient 


Dept. AR, P.O. Box 618, New York, N.Y. 10011 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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hicago: 938 merchandise mart 
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os angeles: p.s.i., 2525 west 7th st. 
iami: 39 east, 90 n.e. 39th st. 
inneapolis: the collection, 118 e. 26th st. 
ew york: a&d building, 9th floor, 150 e. 58th st. 
san francisco: nielsen assoc., 728 montgomery 
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LET HERS" FROM UREA DENS 


continued from page 8 


The articles on Middleton Place, Petworth House and Liria 

Palace, in the November 1978 issue, and Orton Plantation 

and Culzean Castle, in the December 1978 issue, are 

among the finest I have ever seen in Architectural Digest. I 
particularly enjoyed the superb photography. 

Michael A. Baenen 

Washington, D.C. 


One thing that puzzles us about your beautiful magazine 
is that you always show houses of millionaires, the rich 
and famous and European nobility. Almost always these 
houses have been decorated by professional interior 
designers. Ordinary mortals like ourselves also have good 
taste and decorating ability. One doesn’t have to be rich to 
have a beautiful home which is tastefully decorated. 
George and Ann Albert 
Suffolk, England 


Thanks to Bruno de Hamel and all of you for giving me 
such a wonderful glimpse, in the January/February 1979 
issue, into the life and work of Joan Miré, one of the 
titans of twentieth-century art. And if ever a person’s face 
reflected an inner spirit, I think Mir6o’s is a mirror of the 
questing liveliness so apparent in his paintings. 
Nina Winter Graham 
Malibu 


There are times | feel dismayed by the more extravagant 
articles in Architectural Digest, which seem to flaunt the 
idea of blasé wealth. I am referring to the home of Peter 
and Melanie Munk in Chelsea, featured in your Decem- 
ber 1978 issue, which is an outrageous caricature of ° 
pretentiousness. It would seem that they have nothing 
better to do in life than purchase and furnish houses for 
the sheer sport of it. Hopefully, the Munks are not as 
stilted as the article would lead one to believe. 
Mary C. Rasmussen 
Pasadena 


What a wonderful Christmas present! My children and I 
thoroughly enjoyed exploring the fantasy worlds of Dr. 
Seuss (December, 1978). Thank you for sharing Theodor 
Geisel with us. We are lucky to live in a world that has Dr. 
Seuss in it. May we never lose the child within each of us. 
Pam Farrell 

Point Pleasant Beach, New Jersey 


I am rarely happy with the entire contents of any one 
Architectural Digest. However, I found your September 
1978 issue to be brilliant. The whole issue had a total 
orchestration of balance, unity, harmony and delight 
ranging from Louis XV and XVI to Chippendale. I am 
instructing all of my design students to read this issue in 
its entirety, for a lesson in the history of furniture. 
Kenneth Dean, ASID 
Los Angeles 
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USE THIS LOVELY FLORAL FOR DECORATIVE ELEGANCE 


LORAINE 
is from the 


LORAINE has an interesting brocade-like look on 


the wall which makes a perfect background for your 


finest furnishings. In seven lush colorways. 
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samples of Loraine. 4000-LOR CHEVY CHASE DR., LOS ANGELES 90039 


Send 75¢ for inspiring ENVIRONS brochure . . 








WALLCOVERINGS & 
RELATED FABRICS 


Designed and styled by 
JOHN LEIGH SPATH 


Interior by: 





MAGGI MILLER 





Elegance is: 
Upholstery by Heritage. 


F or many years of luxurious comfort 
and elegance, you will find no equal 
to custom-designed upholstery in the 

Heritage tradition of fine craftsmanship. 


Hististss the 
wealth of cus- 


tom features is a 
breathtaking array 
of nearly 1000 fab- 
rics. From regal 
silks and damasks .- 
to fine imported 
English prints, like 
the one featured. 





ainstaking detail is essential to 

Heritage style and comfort. Notice 
how this intricate pattern is matched to 
flow perfectly from the arm and cushion 
to the skirt. 





F or long-lasting comfort and shape- 
liness your Heritage upholstery is 
constructed using tempered steel springs 
and tightly woven webbing. Each coil is 
hand-tied and knotted eight ways. 


© Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., 1979 









he graceful contours of a finely 

crafted frame. The marvelous 
comfort of luxury cushioning. The per- 
fectly matched patterns of masterful 
hand tailoring. These are among many 
lasting pleasures you and your family will 
enjoy with our exclusive Heritage custom 
design upholstery program. 


he choices are impressive. Seven 

frame styles in five lengths. One 
dozen pillow and cushion options. And 
nearly 1000 fabrics. Combined with 
outstanding Heritage craftsmanship, this 


ie 





assures you a wise and beautiful invest- 
ment that will preserve its value for 
years to come. : 


or your nearest Drexel Heritage 

dealer, call toll free 800-243-6000 
(in Connecticut 1-800-882-6500). For 
Heritage brochures and a room-plan- 
ning kit, send $1 to: Drexel Heritage 
Furnishings Inc., Dept. 18-5-79, 
Drexel, N.C. 28619. 
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Craftsmanship in the grand tradition 





Thel9”M Buick ¥lectra. 
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This is “Birch” — powder ‘ar oe Youttenyetec atone 


of durable Resist Dyed Canvas FloorClothes® 
by Maya Romanoff. The creations are a unique visual, 
for wall to wall installation or area. rugs. — 
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Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414, 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 | 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, Denver, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Boston, Atlanta, Washington, D.C., Miami 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


While good interior design and archi- 


tecture are certainly international, this 
does not mean that any particular style 
necessarily belongs wherever we may 
want to put it. When all is said and 
done, an English Tudor-style house 
looks best in England; a chateau be- 
longs in France; Tuscan villas look best 
in Tuscany, while a fine contemporary 


design can fit in wherever the site is 
appropriate and the architecture is executed with grace and 
sensitivity. An eighteenth-century facade looks like nothing more 
than a theatrical set, without the craftsmanship and attention to 


detail that made the houses of that era 


great. Although we 


understand the need to fulfill fairy-tale longings, does it not seem 
best to give our dream houses aes in the real world? 


The Permanence of Oak Hill 

President James Monroe built Oak Hill 
as his home in 1823, with some design 
advice from his friend Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It is now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Prendergast, who are 
dedicated to, but never solemn about, 
enhancing and preserving its beauty. 
Mrs. Prendergast recalls that she pur- 
chased the furniture that had belonged 
to Monroe, John Adams and Dolley 
Madison because she “wanted to fur- 
nish the house.” She explains, “At that 
time I found the history interesting, 
but I didn’t take it as seriously as I do 
now.” She has since become vice 
chairman of the Historic House Asso- 
ciation of America, a group that assists 
and advises owners of landmark 
buildings. Mr. Prendergast, for his 
part, has been executive vice president 
of the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation. With traditional Virginia 
hospitality, the Prendergasts are gen- 
erous in opening the house to schol- 
ars, on occasion. See page 62. 


Styled for Today 

The work of New York designe: 
Michael de Santis appears often in our 
pages. His designs have an unmistak- 
able assurance to them, although Mr. 
de Santis himself is anything but dic- 
tatorial. He is one of the few designers 
we know who make a practice of hav- 
ing clients choose their own color 
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schemes, “unless they are absolutely 
color-blind and panicked at the 
thought. People usually know what 
colors make them look best and feel 
best,” he observes. His designs show 
an admirable coherence and attention 
to detail. When he sold his Long Is- © 
land country house recently, the buyer — 
wanted, not only the house, but all its’ 
contents—even the towels. That might — 
seem surprising at first, but a reluc- 
tance to buy part of the place without 
the whole is testimony to the co- 
herence of a total design. See page 70. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Bobby Short 

Some performers burst on the scene 
like meteors, and fade just as quickly. 
Others, like Bobby Short, have a much 
more stable radiance and are stars i 
the true sense of the word. A per- 
former since the age of twelve and a 
meticulously crafted singer, his art is 
on display at the Café Carlyle, in New 
York, for six months of the year. We 
went to hear him at the Carlyle some 
time ago, and as we listened to his cool 
light touch, we wondered what his 
own house might look like. Chatting 
between sets, he demurred for the 
moment, saying that his apartment 
was not yet just as he wished it. Some 
time later he was ready, and so were 
we. Not surprisingly, Bobby Short’s 
own home turned out to have the kind 
of sophistication that brings to mind 
Cole Porter songs. See page 86. 


Island Cottag 
“My family has been spending sum- 
mers on Nantucket for the past fifty 
years,” says Paul Gray. Mr. Gray is an 
architect based in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, which is almost as far away 
geographically from Nantucket as it is 
possible to get in the United States 
The charm of that island, off the coas 
of Cape Cod, is as haunting as it 
unique, and Mr. Gray still makes tim 
to go back every year. His father’s 
house, in one of the inland villages, i: 
well known on the island for its collec. 
tion of island antiquities. Toward the 
end of her life, his mother, Nancy Gray, 
wanted another house, by the beach, 

continued on page 24 
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PEOPLE ARE THE T25UE 


continued from page 20 


and Mr. Gray built the current structure 
on the still-strong foundation of an 
older house. By happy coincidence, the 
legendary interior designer Billy Bald- 
win is an old family friend. Mr. Bald- 
win, now retired, is quick to point out 
that his work on the interior was a 
personal favor, not a commission. Still, 
the total design does show his special 
and beguiling touch. See page 98. 


Architecture: Antoine Predock 

When Antoine Predock graduated 
from high school, in Missouri, he de- 
cided to head toward the Southwest. 
He arrived in Albuquerque in 1954 
and has stayed to become one of the 
area’s most distinguished architects. 
Since his first major commission, in 
1967, the La Luz townhouse develop- 
ment overlooking the Rio Grande, he 
has been known for his skillful and 
loving use of adobe. “Adobe is the 
native material of the Southwest and is 
an indigenous form of energy conser- 
vation of the desert climate,” he points 
out. He is now at work on planning the 
Rio Grande Nature Center, a bird and 
wildlife refuge within the city limits. 
Wildlife may have fallen on hard times 
in some parts of the country, but not, it 
seems, in Albuquerque: The plan calls 
for farmers to plant grains and other 
crops on the property. A fixed portion 
will be left for the geese, sandhill 
cranes and herons. See page 122. 


The Collectors: An Adventure in Art 

Without a doubt, Peggy Guggenheim 
can be called the doyenne of modern 
art patrons, and her name has become 
nearly as evocative as some of the 
artists whose work she has pur- 
chased—and indeed discovered—over 
the years. Her home in Venice is a 
palazzo said to be the “widest one” on 
the Grand Canal, and she permits the 
public to view part of the house and 
collection on certain days of the week. 
We were particularly pleased, there- 
fore, when she allowed us to show her 


private apartments, which have neve! 


before been shown, although many « 

the pieces th well known 
as landmark: modern art. Peggy 
Guggenheim’s life has been as adven- 
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turous as the vision of the artists 
whose work she has collected: In the 
1920s, she went to Paris for its artistic | 
vie Bohéme. Her adventures were, as her — 
cousin Harry Guggenheim put it, 
“daring in the extreme.” He added B 
that “somehow Peggy always emerged — i 
on top.” See page 130. 


Polished Opulence | 
Cuban-born designer J. P. Mathieu, , 
with offices in Los Angeles and Mex- | 
ico City, tells us of his most recent | 
project: “I have just finished a book on | 
interior decorating, the first one of its | 
kind in Spanish.” He goes on to ex- 
plain, “People in Latin America have 
been brainwashed into making design ~ 
complicated when they could be mak- 
ing it simple. They might live in a land 
of comfortable earthy materials and 
native woods, but when they decorate a — 
house, they think they must turn every- | 
thing into gold leaf. We are approach- 
ing the twenty-first century,” he ob- 
serves, “but we are still making chairs 
no one can sit in.” We are delighted that 
the simple good sense that inspires Mr. — 
Mathieu's designs is about to reach a 
wider audience. See page 144. 


Castle Howar a 
Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, is one of © 
the wonders of Britain, and one of the 


tionist and approaches the continuing ~ 
fine-tuning of the castle’s design with | 
enthusiastic energy. Every subtlety of 
color and fabric is, to Mr. Howard, a 
subject of great importance: ‘For one 
carpet, I had just endless sample tufts 
sent to me,” he remembers. He re- 
sponded with his own mixture of a 
great number of them, adding a few 
more colors. “It was worth all the 
effort and expense,” he now says with 
pleased and obvious satisfaction, “and — 
I am still happy with that carpet, six- 
teen years later.” See page 150.0 
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The moon-shaped, silver bronze central body, lightly basked in gold, depicting a pair of the 
everlasting Phoenix birds in bas-relief. As mellow as the last traces of sunset. A Marbro 
masterwork as enduring as the phoenix itself. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 
. Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 N. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 
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fine rattan and woven reed furniture since 1923 
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“Metropolis.’ actual size. 





DAZZLING COLOR. WHEN WE CHOOSE TO USE IT, 
| EVERYTHING PALES BY COMPARISON. 


MARTEX 


Slolanllagecmae alias 
short of spectacular 
will do. 

To dazzle with 
supreme confidence, do 
it with the assurance of a 


design like “Metropolis:’ 


This deft display of 


* _sevenbrilliant colors will 


make you wonder how you 


ever thought of plaid as 


| Beatlclicly, 


Sheets and pillow- 


cases in 50% Dacron® 





polyester/50% cotton. 
Also comforters, shower 
curtains and other 
accessories. 

For decorating with 
sheets, send $2.10 for 
“Patterns for Living® to: 
Martex, Box 610, West 
Point, Georgia 31833. 
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CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 


Ae high yet a and arches in.this Spanish-style El Paso home were eres eee putin 
| ae © keep my design simple. Asa nice contrast to all those straight lines, I chose a grouping that's soft 
and.voluptuous. ree, of the pieces are a bit formal, but together it all works to provide exactly what I was 
after: that casual, comfortable Seen thwestern feeling of informality” 

Pa ere eee that Mrs. Williams, A.S.LD. and President of Charlotte's, Inc., chose Century 
i —the sOfa, covered ina Nace Indian crewel, suede bergere, and the upholstered Parsons’ 
sie i SR If you would like to see more Century furniture in beautiful homes throughout America, 
send for our booklet. Enclose $1 with name and address to: Century Furniture Co., PO. Box 3427, 


: Baa G-3, Hickory, NC 28601 © CENTURY" Furniture of Distinction 





LANVIN 


PARIS 


Arpége by Lanvin: Its Message is Forever 


ie are certain great perfumes born in a tradition so deeply rooted in time and place, neither fads 
nor fleeting fashion can begin to match them. Arpége is one. Conceived in Paris in the splendidly creative era of 
Art Deco and celebrated ever since as one of the century's most exquisite fragrances, it is made from a 
jealously guarded formula that combines over fifty of the most exotic essences, from rare jasmine and rose 
florals to subtle notes of amber. When today’s woman wears Arpége, she is, sans faute... irresistible! 


© 1979 Lanvin Parfums Inc. 





The Arpége Flacon Carré is available in several sizes, from 1/6 02. to 8 1/3 03. 











The Eyes 
of America 
Art from 1792 to 1979 


May I to May 26 


Childe Hassam (1859 - 1935) 
On the Boat Deck, 1885 
Watercolor; 9 x 8 inches 

Signed lower right 


A fully illustrated catalogue 
is available for $10.00. 


ENNEDY 
GALLERIES 


Co-publishers of The American Art Journal 
40 West 57th Street (Sth Floor) 
New York 10019 (212) 541-9600 
Tuesday - Saturday 9:30 - 5:30 

















Gae Aulenti Comments on Styles 
in Contemporary Architecture 


| ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT problems concerning contem- 


porary Italian architecture is the apparent clash between a 
traditional desire, on the one hand, to conserve the 
buildings that are part of Italy’s rich history, and the 
acceptance, on the other, of the International Style of 
architecture. To my mind, both form a theoretical and 
practical point of view; the influence of the past can still 
provide a reference point for building in our own times. 


The Changing Face of a Great City 

From the viewpoint of its architecture, my city, Milan, 
is the most culturally progressive city in Italy. Unlike the 
citizens of many another Italian city, the Milanese are 
enthusiastic about the drastic changes going on in their 
streets and skyline. Every day, newspapers report debates 
and discussions on the future development of Milan. 
And every day, blocks are demolished and spaces opened 
for new buildings. All of this is taking place in a city that 
was, for a brief period, the capital of the Roman empire. 

Of course, we must tread carefully with those build- 
ings that form the historical center of the city; they” 
should be preserved, not only for their aesthetic value, 
but because there is a social impact to them. It is: 
disorienting for the Milanese—as it is for the citizens of 
other great cities—to lose touch with the look and charac- 
ter of historic landmarks and the patterns of streets. 
Fortunately, change is taking place under the control of a 
firm conservation program, aimed at preserving Milan’s 
past without completely thwarting new architecture. 

Compared to the rest of Italy, Milan is the only great city 
with a thoroughly European culture. It is the apex of the so- 
called Industrial Triangle, formed with Turin and Genoa, 
and it dominates the most densely industrialized region of 
the peninsula. Perhaps because of its European orienta- 
tion, Milan has made some important beginnings and is 
responsible for producing three important periodicals 
devoted to architecture, including a new one called Lotus. 
And almost all of the Italian reviews specifically concerned 
with decorating and design are published in Milan. 


Architecture Related to More Than Drawing Boards 
But as is the case with other Italian cities, not all of the 
new architecture in Milan is good. I remain convinced of 
the value of the International Style, with its fFunctionalism 
devoid of regional characteristics; I regard it as the major 
source of vitality in architectural design. But having said 
that, I admit that Iam only too aware that it is no longer 
experimental or avant garde: It has become architecture’s 
standard commercial product. As a result, we meet the 
same architecture all over the world, in Cairo as in New 


continued on page 37 
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Space 2600 
From two points of view. 
Space. When it’s an important one that must be considered carefully, let our Space 2600 oy st ot 
serve as your inspiration. Designer Cleo Baldon crafted these magnificent pieces as a fitting answer to an 
extravagantly proportioned environment. The deep seating, the thick cushions and the / 
oversized pillows all provide exceptional comfort. The shoulder shaped corner rounds and softens the 


square form. And, because it’s available in a wide variety of sofa, sectional and modular forms, it can resolve a 
number of design situations easily and beautifully. Soace 2600. There's no question that it’s simply out of this world. 


the pacific-condi focus 
oa lia eae oneal 


the pacific collection is available to the trade at the following showrooms: 
Chicago - the Pacific: Condi Focus at The Merchandise Mart, Space 995; Los Angeles - the Pacific: Condi Focus at the 
Pacific Design Center, Space 219; San Francisco - the Pacific-Condi Focus at the Galleria/Design Center, Space 449; 
Seattle - the Pacific-Condi Focus at the Design omic Northwest, Space 222; Dallas - Martin and Wright; Los Angeles 
Jules Seltzer & Assoc.; Mexico City - Consorcio Era S.A.; Miami - 39 East; New York City - Philip Daniel; 
Factory - Pacific aire oe fa 1 O} Pronmners Compton, California (213) 774-8300 , 
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Available through interior designers and fine wallcovering stores and studios coast to coast. 


thy a See TT Pea for a full color brochure with samples” 
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Understanding the logic of nat- 
ural progressions is something 
we’re very good at. It’s a concept 
that makes us special. The assur- 
ance and sensibility of “first things 
first” is a method we believe in. It’s 
a comfort our clients expect and 
depend upon. Michael Davis’ ex- 
pansion into the areas of house- 
‘hold removal, freight forwarding, 
antique buying tours and travel, 
each encircled with personalized 
care and handling, are continua- 
tions of our aim to provide our 
clients with better service a better 
way. Michael Davis. Naturally. 


Michael Davis 
Expertise: 
One Thing 

Naturally Leads 
to Another. 





Please send me additional information AD/5/79 
NAME 2 Se. 


ADDRESS 


Commercial DealerO PHONE — 
Tourist D1 Collector 0 Household Removal 0 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC. 
29 EAST 61ST STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10021 - (212) 832-3655 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC. 
8439 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 - TEL: (213) 655-3030 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) LIMITED 

111 MORTLAKE ROAD, KEW, RICHMOND, 

SURREY TW9 4AU. 

TEL: LONDON (01) 876-0434 - NIGHT LINE: (01) 878-3377 


MICHAEL DAVIS 


SPECIALIST PACKERS ANDO SHIPPERS 
INTERNATIONAL REMOVERS 
TRAVEL RELATED SERVICES 
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The most effective 
moisturizer in the world. 


Water. 


If you know how to use it. 


©Neutrogena Corp., 1978 


ee Your dry skin is thirsty. Literally. Thirsty for water. So all you need 
to do is soak in a tub for an hour, right? Wrong. Because 
although your skin soaks up needed moisture in the tub or shower, 
it’s lost too easily from evaporation once you get out. 


But we can make water work for you. Neutrogena® Body Oil was 
specifically formulated to maximize the moisturizing effects 

of your bath or shower. It’s a pure, light sesame-oil-formula which 
is applied after you bathe, while your skin is still wet, to hold: 

in the moisture. 


Does it feel greasy? No, because sesame oil is so light that it 
seems to disappear on your skin, although it really forms an invisible 
moisture-holding film. But it won't stain your clothes, either. 


Put the world’s most effective moisturizer to work for your dry 
skin. Keep it there with our help. 


Neutrogena Body Oil 


Use it every day, 
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| GUEST SPEAKER 


continued from page 32 


York and Tokyo, and I am against this wholesale diffu- 
sion. Times have changed since those huge preeminently 
functional buildings were created by an earlier genera- 
tion of architects, and I feel strongly that when you build 
on a particular site, you should take the characteristics of 
that place into account. A design should relate to more 
than a drawing board; it should seek out structural forms 
from the culture of which it will be a part, so that it forms 
a connection with the culture, not a disruption. 

In addition to this relatively recent concern with the 
appropriateness of a building to its site, there is an 
interesting new tendency toward expressionism in archi- 
tecture. It is very important to determine whether this is a 
question of fashion or a question of reevaluation. While a 





REJECT EASHION IN 
ARCHITECTURE AS 1 DO IN 
FURNITURE AND OBJECTS. 


valid reevaluation may open a whole field of possibilities 
to architecture, fashions are destined to disappear. I reject 
fashion in architecture as I do in furniture and in objects. 
_ Although Art Nouveau and Art Déco have nostalgic 
appeal, which accounts for their revival, there is no longer 
real vitality to those movements. I am even against the 
revival of objects of the Bauhaus, in spite of that move- 
ment’s vast importance to the 1920s and the International 
Style. The stark essential forms of the Bauhaus no longer 
apply today. Today there is no single basic message in 
design; there is a host of messages, a variety of forms. 


Architecture in the Age of the Specialist 

Such discussions and debates mean that it is a stimulat- 
ing time for architects, and one of the healthiest results of 
architecture’s new international outlook is the interchange 
of different cultures: English designers work in Milan, 
French architects work in Madrid, and Italians, in New 
York. This can be invigorating. Italian architects, for 
instance, do not specialize as American architects do: We 
are trained to do anything. At the moment, I am working 
on a project for a new residential area outside Milan that 
will include a primary and secondary school. As part of the 
plan, we are including all of the furniture and fixtures— 
even the ashtrays. And we are laying out the garden. 

If architects in this age of specialists consider this 
unusual, I would remind them that it is part of Italian 
tradition, handed down from the Renaissance. Then an 
architect was expected to put up a cathedral or a palace, 
decorate it with frescoes and sculpture; plan a city; design 
an elaborate masque for the court; and write beautifully 
illustrated poems to explain how it all was done. 0 

















Architectural Digest’s Rome correspondent and writer, Adrian Cook, 
interviewed architect/interior designer Gae Aulenti at her home in 
Milan. Gae Aulenti’s design for a weekend villa near Parma was 
featured in the November/December 1975 issue of Architectural Digest. 
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_ Ada mth and distinction of gold to your table 

_ with just a touch of exotica. Each of our Golden Tancho Stork 

_ Plates displays a slightly different attitude. The feel is art 

_ deco, with just a hint of the orient. But the look is so ver- 
satile, use these plates for salads, desserts and a wide variety 
of entertaining! 7/2" diameter, the set of four porcelain plates 
$60, plus shipping, handling and insurance. 

“Total Gold” Candleholders add another dimension or 
stand alone. They're hand-decorated with 18K gold over 
porcelain, 354"H. $42 the pair, plus shipping, handling and 
insurance. 

Complete the look with the Renaissance dinner plates, 
$18.50/each, and octagonal bowl, $45. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, or your money back. Order today with the coupon 
below. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Selections 


Dept.A359N,8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
Shipping and handling charges (in parenthesis). 

________ #40510 Golden Tancho Stork Plates Set/4 $60 (2.85) 
#40511 Gold Candleholder-Pair $42.50 (2.15) 
________ #40512 Renaissance Dinner Plate-Each $18.50 (1.85) 
——— #40513 Renaissance Octagonal Bowl $45 (2.35) 





Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections $ = 
(Add 6% sales tax if delivered in California.) 
or charge my C) BankAmericard/ Visa L) Master Charge () American Express 


Exp. 
Date = 


A359N 








Signature (if charging) 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 
Offer good in U.S.A. only, Allow six weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. 
Offer expires Aug. 31, 1979. 


Fo To order call toll free 800-421-4448 from 7 A.M. 





to 5 PM. Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2071. 
Credit card orders only. (Minimum $15.00) 
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SHOWROOM « 149 EAST 72ND STREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 © 212/879-3100 
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“I believe in fragrances that alo | | 
go beyond fashion—that capture . a. ae, m | 
the essence of a certain way of _ : | 


living, a kind of timeless style.” 
RALPH LAUREN 


POLO 
FOR 
MEN 


LAUREN 
FOR | 
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NEW YORK: 979 THIRD AVE. D & D BLDG. * CHICAGO: 6-121 MERCHANDISE MART ¢ SAN FRANCISCO: THE ICEHOUSE 
LOS ANGELES: PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER # MIAMI: D & D CENTER, 3841 N.E. 2ND AVE. ¢ BOSTON * DALLAS ¢ HOUSTON EE 
PURCHASES THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER, ARCHITECT OR DEALER. BROCHURES AVAILABLE. : 
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LouverDrape Verticals—1IOO more choices in texture & color. 


Now you can enjoy LouverDrape Vertical Blinds with the rich texture of fabric. Select the soft subtle effect 
of Hopsack Printslor the richness of! Suede, each with its own special look. Choose from 50 colors, each 
in practical room darkening opaque or delicate translucent louvers that glow like stained glass, 100 choices 
in all. Select a single color or mix and match to create an original striped effect. The outside surface offers 
a uniform appearance with a white, specially created heat reflecting surface of durable solid vinyl; reducing 
heat, cutting air-conditioning loads and saving energy. Additionally, unlike horizontal blinds, vertical louvers 
don’t catch dust, making maintenance a breeze. LouverDrape, there 


Is a difference. Send $1.00 for our 32-page “Vertical Imagination” brochure. ( i} ah) p 
ouverDrape 


LouverDrape Inc., 1100 Colorado Avenue,Department 39 , Santa Monica, 
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sx | RUSSELL LYNES 
OBSERVES 


A Major Resurgence 
of the Gothic Style 





SOMETHING IS ABOUT TO HAPPEN to a very old architectural 
friend of mine, my oldest such friend, that could not have 
happened ten years ago. My friend, which I have known 
intimately from the time I was nine, has grown in the 
interval, as friends will, and changed its looks, though the 
familiar features are still there. The friend—you will see 
why I call it that—is the Episcopal Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine, on Morningside Heights in New York, the 
biggest cathedral in Christendom. (Saint Peter’s is twice as 
big, but strictly speaking, it is a basilica, not a cathedral.) 


Medieval Monument in Modern America 

If I have an uncommon nostalgia about this great 
anachronistic pile of granite and limestone, I have good 
reason for it. I was a resident choirboy at Saint John’s 
from the time I was nine until my voice changed, in 1925, 
when I was fourteen. In other words, I worked there. This 
is not, however, about personal nostalgia; this is a Lazarus 
story—the revival of a revival that I thought had died. 

Saint John the Divine has a curious history, though it is 
probably no more curious than that of any other great 
ecclesiastical pile. It has been built in spurts, sometimes 
headed in one direction (stylistically), sometimes in 
another. The original plan was by the architects Heins & 
LaFarge, who won a competition for the design, in 1883. 
The competition drawings, which have been preserved, 
ranged from gilded mosques to every variation on Gothic 
and Byzantine and Romanesque. By comparison, the 
Heins-LaFarge scheme was rather forthright: It was essen- 
tially Romanesque, with rounded arches partially slip- 
covered in the “pointed style,” or Gothic. 


To Build for the Ages Takes Ages 
Work on the cathedral began in 1892, at a time when 
its towers above Morningside Heights could have been 
expected to dominate the city, for it was surrounded 
largely by open land. But the building ran into trouble 
before a stone was laid. Streams and quicksand beneath 
the surface took the architects by surprise, and a great deal 
of money vanished in a hole deep enough to reach 
bedrock. Finally, the choir, the ambulatory and apse were 
built, Gothic on the outside, Romanesque inside; and four 
massive granite arches were constructed for the crossing. 
hey were intended to support a tremendous “lantern” 
nd spire, but structurally they could not. For complex 
val and technical reasons, there was a falling-out 
| the architects and the Cathedral's ‘“committee.” 
hion: Romanesque was out; Gothic was back 
nmittee lit on Ralph Adams Cram, a Boston 
had built a number of successful churches 
manner. He was a designer with a secure 


knowledge of everything that had been built in the 
Middle Ages—the great centuries of Gothic cathedrals— 
and a master of refined detail. If Gothic had nothing to do 
with the twentieth century and modern technologies of 
construction and materials, that was no matter to him or 
the committee. What had been good enough for the city 
of Salisbury in England, in 1220, was considered good 
enough for Washington Heights in 1920. So Cram set 
about to conceal or undo as best he could the Roman- 
esque of his predecessors, and to impose his Gothic 
imagination on a building for the ages. 

To the Romanesque choir and crossing he planned to 
add a very tall and very long five-aisle nave. When I first 
knew the Cathedral, in 1920, LaFarge’s crossing was 





The west front, Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, as it looks today. 


covered by a “temporary” tile dome, under which there 
was a very large wire netting, lest tiles should fall on the 
congregation, more than 125 feet below. (None ever did. 
The dome is still there and the netting is gone.) One side 
of the crossing opened into the choir, then, and the other 
three sides were walled up with concrete pierced with 
windows. The foundations of Cram’s nave had been 
built, but none of its wall yet stood. We used to play 
soccer on what is now the floor of the nave; it was 250 feet 
long and 146 feet wide. The walls of the nave have long 
since been built, the west front partly completed, and the 
choir ““Gothicized.” Pearl Harbor put a stop to the work. 


Glorious Gothic, New Again 
Now construction is about to be resumed. The second 
Gothic Revival in America is about to be re-revived. 
This may not seem surprising until one considers that 
ten years or so ago the very idea of modern Gothic was a 
laughing matter. To contemporary architects and critics, 


continued on page 48 
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We are proud of the birthdates of our children, 
) the grapes of Almadén. 


Yes, we are very proud. And 
we show our pride by putting a 
vintage date on our classic vari- 
etal wines. 

Because each vintage—each 
years harvest —is like a new child. 
A child we lovingly care for as it 
develops and matures. And we 
give each its just recognition by 
giving it a vintage date. 

or you, the vintage date adds 


yet another dimension to the en- | 


joyment of our classic varietal 
wines. Because each vintage has a 
different personality. Subtle dif- 
ferences you may taste and enjoy. 


Also, while all our wines are 
ready to drink when purchased, 
you may sometimes wish to set a 
few bottles aside. Here you will 
find the vintage date helpful in 
giving the wine the additional 
aging you desire. 

We invite you to enjoy the 
incomparable quality of our vin- 
tage-dated wines. An incompara- 
ble quality you will find in our 
entire family of Almadén wines. 
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You're looking at three small sonic wonders that prove Py 
components no longer have to be big and bulky to sound big } echnics 
and beautiful. The Micro Series by Technics. 

Take our power amp, the SE-CO1. It has a high-speed Micro tsa s 
switching power supply with filter capacitors that recharge S 
40,000 times a second instead of the usual 120. That’s just 
one reason for the SE-COlI’s low distortion and clean, 
tight bass response. Direct coupling is another. With it, 
bass response goes all the way down to DC (0 Hz). 

With an amplifier like this, you want power meters that 
measure up to it. 24 LED’s provide true peak-powe 
indication with extremely fast attack time. 

Another big surprise is the SU-COL preamp. It’s one 
preamp but it works like two. Because it has a built-in 
preamp for moving coil cartridges. It also has gold-plated 
connections to maximize signal transfer. 

To add the finishing touch, there’s the ST-CO1 tuner. 

It gives you great FM specs and great FM sound. 
And that’s a big achievement considering its small size. 

It’s also a breeze to tune. Instead of conventional 
separate tuning meters, the center-of-channel indicator is 
on the tuning dial, where it’s easy to see. Two LED arrows 
point you in the right direction for fine tuning. 

Experience the Micro Series. Once you do, you'll agree: 

The big thing about them is definitely not their small size. 










SECO] SU-COl] ST-CO] 
Continuous power eee Stereo tole} 
Lamar TRL lotal Harmonic ries LMR at elal Phono Signal to Frequency ai eet Chai 87 Lai} rare leone Pati elalle 
(OT betas 
Teme eae Distortion R f Distortion Notse Ratio Response 50 dB (stereo) | Selectivity] (1kHz/ {Distortion 
POH2  POKHs ato OR tara Nora ire)) 
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f Dy | . 5/3 Ue 
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Fragrance 


Breathe deeply. You can almost smell those crisp cherry 
blossoms. Seeing them vividly delineated by a rich blue 
background makes them impressive, unforgettable. 

This is only a sample of the great designs in the new 
Warner Screenprint Collection, Volume V. Twenty-one 
different designs in 4 or 5 colorways and correlated fabrics. 
They're all pre-trimmed, vinyl acrylic coated, and 
Strippable. It’s a great book of wallcovering ideas. See them 
now thru your wallpaper dealer or interior designer. 

The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Warner wercoverncs 











RUSSELL, LYNES* OBSERVES 


continued from page 44 


the cathedral was an enormous expensive joke. The very 
idea of building a Medieval monument at vast expense in 
a twentieth-century city was preposterous. But within a 
few years, such has been the effect of landmarks preser- 
vation, architectural conservation and the national preoc- 
cupation with the past, that it is not only possible to 
embark on finishing Saint John’s according to Cram’s 
plan, but to have it greeted with enthusiasm. The city 
fathers, local planning board, Morningside Heights com- 
munity and local architectural pundits are delighted. 
And why not? This is the third Gothic Revival in 
America, following the one sponsored by the eloquent 
Andrew Jackson Downing, in the 1840s, and the boom in 








When the towers are completed, the west front should look like this. 


Collegiate Gothic in the 1890s, which lasted until about 
1930 and covered campuses from New Hayen to Chicago 
to Stamford with pointed arches and pinnacles, keeps 
and imitation moats. I doubt if the revivification of Saint 


| John’s will spawn a crop of little Gothic churches across 


the nation, though it might. But as we enter what is being 
hailed as “a new era of architectural eclecticism,” or so 
Philip Johnson insists, it is likely that its effects will 
inspire the searching pencils of young architects. 

One of the rediscovered heroes of the new eclecticism 
is Raymond Hood, the designer of the Chicago Tribune 
Tower. And what style is it? Gothic, of course. 0 





A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 


Octavio Figueroa, 1978 
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HobartCorporasion, Troy, Olio 45374 
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°Oneida Ltd., 1974 
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Impresario in Heirloom Sterling . . . the silversmith’s sterling. 


QIONEIDA 


The silvercube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence 








JOHN SEYMOUR LUCAS, R.A. 


(1849-1923) 

‘Charles I Demands the Surrender of Gloucester” 
Oil on Canvas 44-1/2” x 72-3/4” 

Signed and dated 1881 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy 1881, No. 354 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


Ait: Shor L4d. 


510 St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 ¢ (504) 524-5462 





By appointment only 











Available through your interior designer and at select retail stores. 





OGGETT1/1630 Northeast First Avenue / Miami, Florida 33132 / (305) 358-9031 
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is together. That’s what out " 

vacation is all about. The swimmin$ 
the snorkeling, and of course, the motorbikes. 

We get our money’s worth here’’ 










Don and Nance Martin 
talk about the Martins’ fifteenth visit to Bermuda. 


“We enjoy dressing for dinner here, 
since our regular life is so informal. 
Everything tastes marvelous. 
More so because I’m not 
cooking it?’ 
“St. David’s Lighthouse 
was very interesting. 
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And what a view! i At ae 
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Bermuda Department of Tourism ~~ bei 
| 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 | ¢ 
Mail this coupon for Bermuda colour brochures, | 

including illustrated accommodation directory j 
and rates. And talk to your travel agent. ! 


See your travel agent or or write Bermuda, De a 138 | Name | 


0 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N. Add 

or Suite 1010, 44 School St., Boston, Mass. 02108 OS 
or 300 North State Street, Chicago, III. 60610 

City 2s eta 
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Bradley VII. From the Brown Jordan’ collection. 


Excellence in contemporary aluminum casual furniture. Admittedly expensive. And worth it. 
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Antique Bessarabian 
Late 19th Century 


Size: 14° 6" % 11° 3” 








Baker Furniture 


Originating in the manor 
houses of Shakespearean Eng- 
land, this collection includes 
many authentic reproductions for 
bedroom, dining room and living 
room. Of significant interest are 
the geometric inset panels with 
tear drop brasses on the side 


17th Century English Collection 


board, the generous baluster 
shaped table legs and the unique 
spool turned stretcher of the 
chair. 

You are invited to send $3.00 
for the 17th Century English cat- 
alogue, Baker Furniture, Depart- 


ment 987, 573 Columbia Ave- 


— 
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nue, Holland, Michigan 49423. 
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A North American Philips Company 


Available in Baker, Knapp & Tubbs showrooms 
through your interior designer, furniture retailer 
or architect. Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 

Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 











COELECTORStGL@ Singles 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





THE IMPECCABLE 
craftsmanship 
of the English 
metalsmith 
Matthew Boul- 
ton (1728-1809) 
assured his importance as a manufac- 
turer of bronze, silver plate and steel 
objects, as evidenced by these candle- 
sticks. His Birmingham workshop 
produced finely cast and chiseled 
bronze furniture mounts, and cut and 
faceted steel pieces used for Wedg- 
wood mounts. Boulton also produced 
high-quality Sheffield and silver plate 
articles, having refined the “‘silver- 
thread edge’ process—the conceal- 
ment of the copper base between 
layers of silver. See page 66. 
THIS SEA CAPTAIN'S 
chest, of the nine- 
teenth century, is a 
typical example of 
furniture conceived 
specifically for travel. 
The brass bindings 
protect the corners 
from being damaged 
and prevent the wood 
from expanding due 
to moisture. The brass hardware pulls 





were inset, so there would be no pro- 
jections that might break in movement 
during a storm. Often these pieces 
were made in modular units that could 
be stacked. Though they had differing 
drawer sizes, the exteriors always 
looked similar. See page 102. 





THIS SPANISH Tug Was WOven in Cuenca, 


which, in the eleventh century, was a 
Moorish city of importance, at the 
center of the wool trade area. The 


Moors brought their tradition of rug- 
making with them, causing Cuenca 
and the nearby cities of Alcaraz and 
Granada to become the nucleus of rug- 





making in Spain. The interrelation of 
cultural influences is apparent in the 
rug designs, such as the use of Coptic- 
Moorish and heraldic motifs. These 
rugs differ from Persian rugs, in their 
brighter color, in the greater coarse- 
ness of the wool, and in the simpler 
system of knotting. See page 116. 


SEVILLIAN artist 
Andres Perez 
was a painter of 
historical events 
and of flowers. 
Having studied 
under the painter Bartolomé Murillo, 
Perez (1660-1727) departed slightly 
from his master’s style by sacrificing 
simplicity and traditional interpreta- 
tions for lavishness and color. Murillo, 
however, praised his disciple Perez for 
the latter’s perceptive renderings of 
flowers from nature. See page 118. 


THE MASTERFUL Con- 
temporary Ger- 
man sculptor Fritz 
Koenig works not 
only in bronze, 
but also in wax, 
plaster and stone. 
His .awareness of 
the basic tension between man and the 
earth was influenced by his studies of 
West African art and Bavarian folk art, 
while the inspiration of classical art 
was perhaps stimulated by a stay in 
Rome. One of Koenig’s largest com- 
missioned works is the massive spher- 
ical fountain sculpture in bronze he 
created for the plaza of Manhattan’s 
World Trade Center. See page 131. 








THE worK Of Robert Delaunay, which 
was part of the flowering of nonobjec- 


tive art in France, was rooted in the 
palette of Fauvism and the color and 
light theories of Neo-Impressionism. 
In his Window series, of 1912, De- 
launay (1885-1941) treated color ac- 
cording to the theory of simultaneous 
contrasts, whereby color is both form 
and subject. His predilection for deco- 
rative art lessened when he began to 
use disklike shapes of color to indicate 
form, rather than recognizable forms 
themselves. The French poet/painter 
Apollinaire called Delaunay’s new 
style ‘“Orphism.” See page 135. 


FRANCOIS BOUCHER 
is best known for 
his cartoons for 
the tapestries of 
Beauvais and Go- | 
3 belin, and for the 
Be \ soft warm palette 
of his paintings. His depictions, which 
epitomize the pittoresque, or most fan- 
ciful, aspects of the French Rococo, 
visualize what the French Court per- 
ceived the Olympian pantheon of the 
Hellenic world to be. Not widely 
known is the fact that Boucher (1703- 
1770) also created decorating and 
modeling studies for the Sévres por- 
celain manufactory. See page 149. 






DUMMY BOARDS were ex- 
ecuted in England and 
on the Continent in the 
seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; this 
figure of a woman is de- 
tailed in  late-seven- 
teenth-century attire. 
Objects and furniture, 
as well as human fig- 
ures, were cut from thin 
lumber and then paint- 
ed realistically. As 
whimsical décor, they 
were placed near fire- 
places and windows or at ends of 
corridors. Dummy boards of human 
figures were perhaps used to give the 
illusion of occupancy when residents 
were away from home. See page 154. 0 














What aman serves is often a reflection of the man. 


Seagram's VO. 


The symbol of imported luxury. Bottled in Canada. 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
Canadian whisky. A blend of Canada’s finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86.8 Proot. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 












> Stunt! for today. . .to make any window a showcase. 
ae Cine Meee mma (sella Kirsch Woven Woods turn window walls | 

raritel Ofelia ream COme | tapestry of color and texture. ; 

Full-length vertical draperies shown here use ie 


Archifold® for a soft, tailored look. 
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y on the fuel bills. 


irsch Woven Woods are custom- 
it for perfect fit... clean 
ickly with a vacuum... help 
isulate windows... and 

ature Teflon-S® pulleys for 
nooth, dependable action. 
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e of the most versatile 
decorating ideas in yeal’s... 


irscl\ Woven Woods 
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Our newest collection. It’s the new Grand Canyon® collection 
by Kirsch. Colors range from prairie-sky blue to baked-clay red, 


with the rich, glowing warmth of natural wood slats. 


In any room... for any decor. 


There are Kirsch Woven Woods for any 
window in any room of the home... 
with a choice of 
over 60 patterns 
available in a wide 
variety of colors, 
yarns and weaves. 
For the dealer 
nearest you, write 
to Kirsch Co., 
Dept..CV-579D, 
Sturgis, Michigan 
49091. 


It’s all in the book... $1.00. 
For a brochure on the complete selection 
of Kirsch Woven Woods, send $1.00 to 
Kirsch Company, Dept. CV-579, 
Sturgis, Michigan 4909]. 











The Permanence of Oak Hill 


Former Estate of President James Dionroe 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TAYLOR LEWIS 








Following Palladian principles recommended by his friend Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe built his 
Oak Hill residence, in Virginia, during his presidential tenure. The present owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Prendergast, continue to preserve the estate’s historic character. OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Several 
views reveal the exterior’s Neo-Classical symmetry, its delicate fanlights and columned porticoes. 


IN HIS QUIET RETREAT at Oak Hill James 
Monroe, fifth president of the United 
States, composed the message he deliv- 
ered to Congress in 1823, known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. Here in the rolling 
Virginia countryside, a day’s carriage 
drive—or fifty miles—from Washington, 
he had recently completed construction 
of a new mansion. And it was here that 
he retired in 1825, to farm, to settle his 
affairs and to write his autobiography. 

Today Oak Hill, filled with historic 
references and historic furnishings, is 


the gracious residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


Joseph Prendergast. In 1794 Monroe 


purchased the estate as an investment 
with his uncle, Judge Joseph Jones, and 
became sole owner after the latter’s 
death, in 1808. By the time of his inau- 
guration, in 1817, the new president had 
decided to supplement the simple 
frame cottage on the property with 
something more imposing. The build- 
ing of his new home corresponded with 
the reconstruction of public buildings 
in the nation’s capital, following its 
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In the main Entrance Hall, a late-18th-century Baltimore clock by Thomas Morgan punctuates the 
brief space separating a pair of doorways that lead into the East and West Drawing Rooms. Light 
moldings—a contrast to the cool-hued hallway walls and warm tones of the double drawing rooms— 
emphasize the stately architectural detailing and the gleam of highly polished wood floors. 


burning by the British in 1814. Monroe 
employed many of the same architects, 
contractors and builders he had come to 
know in Washington. Dublin-trained 
architect James Hoban, who had won 
the design competition for the White 
House and supervised its reconstruc- 
tion, lent his talents gratis. 

But the design influence of Monroe’s 
good friend Thomas Jefferson is also 
apparent at Oak Hill. Typical of the 
Palladian style that Jefferson, after his 
travels in Italy, did much to popularize 


in the South are the horizontal sym- 
metrical wings, balanced by the vertical 
lines of the pillars—as well as the Neo- 
Classic facade, with its arcaded ground 
floor, columned and pedimented por- 
tico with semicircular window above. 
Jefferson’s trademarks also appear in 
the fanlight above the entrance and in 
the absence of any grand staircases, 
which the self-trained architect felt 
should be avoided, as they were ‘‘expen- 
sive and occupy a space which would 
make a good room in every story.” 











Garden flowers in a ruby glass vase are the 

focal point of a still-life grouping in the East 

Drawing Room. In the background is a pier 
table made for Dolley Madison. 


Some of Jefferson’s contributions are 
documented in a letter to Monroe: “In- 
stead of the unintelligible sketch I gave 
you the other day, I send it drawn more 
at large. Mrs. Monroe and yourself may 
take some hints for a better plan.” 

As further evidence, Oak Hill’s origi- 
nal five-columned Roman templelike 
shape over an arcaded basement is 
nearly identical to Jefferson’s original 
plan for Pavilion VII at the University of 
Virginia. Monroe was present at the 
dedication of that building as well as at 


the larger Jefferson house, Poplar Forest. 
With its elegant double drawing rooms 
opening onto a spacious columned por- 
tico, Oak Hill was the scene of great 
social receptions that extended the for- 
mal style of entertaining the Monroes 
had grown accustomed to abroad while 
he served as envoy of the United States 
to France, England and Spain—and later 
at the White House itself. 

Today Mr. and Mrs. Prendergast, 
both public spirited, continue the tradi- 
tion of hospitality that began with the 
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Monroes. Mr. Prendergast, the former 
executive vice president of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, is now 
on the board of directors of the James 
Monroe Memorial Foundation. Mrs. 
csi (see eer CMe ee Cl tenlimmemmeats 
Historic House Association of America, 
is active in assisting owners of other 
historic houses in preservation and 
maintenance. The couple open their 
home almost weekly to scholarly and 
other interested guests. Mrs. Pren- 


- » dergast considers that, as a residence for 











The design influence of Monroe's 
good friend Thomas Jefferson is also apparent. 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: A doorway connecting the Double Drawing Rooms reveals a marble mantel given to 
President Monroe by the marquis de Lafayette following his 1824 visit to Oak Hill. Eighteenth- 
century French chandeliers and a pair of Mathew Bolton silver candlesticks on the pier table 
illuminate the rooms at night. opposite BELow: In 1974, the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
presented Mr. Prendergast with the silver canister seen in this tabletop arrangement. 

ABOVE: The western half of the Dining Room is a 20th-century addition; the original room was 
President Monroe’s office, where he wrote the Monroe Doctrine. 


official and informal gatherings, ‘the 
house is at its best at night.’’ Candle- 
light, glittering from eighteenth-century 
chandeliers and candlesticks, illu- 
minates the courtly mahogany furnish- 
ings and delicate Adam-style twin 
marble fireplaces, given to Monroe by 
the marquis de Lafayette after his visit 
to Oak Hill in 1824. A soft background 
is provided by the sixteen-foot-high 
pale lavender walls, a color Mrs. Pren- 
dergast chose for its warmth under 
candlelight. The furnishings are pieces 


once owned by the Monroes, James 


Madison, John Adams and other il- | 


lustrious figures. And visitors are often 
guided to the chamber now filled with 
Dolley Madison’s bedroom furniture, 
including her American Empire can- 
opied bed with original hangings. 
Concerning their generous sharing of 
these rare treasures, Mrs. Prendergast 
says, ‘“The house was a public house, 
and we feel very strongly that it should 
remain so.” But she emphasizes that the 
estate does not function solely as a place 
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aBove: An upstairs Bedroom features, near the window, President Monroe’s bed, made from 
mahogany given to him by the emperor of Brazil. Other appointments include a tall pier glass and, 
above the mantel, Currier and Ives portraits of the first twelve presidents. seLow: Most of the furniture 
in the Dolley Madison Bedroom formerly enhanced the Madison family home, Montpelier. 


for lavish entertaining. ‘This is a farm; 
that’s the heart of Oak Hill. Many of the 
original buildings in the area of the 
house are still here: the smokehouse, 
the springhouse and the wood frame 
cottage. The farm operates much the 
way it did in Monroe’s time.” The Pren- 
dergasts raise cattle and corn on Oak 
Hill’s twelve hundred acres, in the tradi- 
tion that began with Monroe. 

In the nineteenth century, except for 
one brief period, the property was 
owned by the prominent Fairfax family. 
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A gently sloping hillside offers a tree-shaded 
vantage point for contemplating the densely 
planted garden, which half conceals the 
residence’s pedimented southern portico. 


During the Civil War, officers of both 
sides used Oak Hill as headquarters, 
while the family remained in residence. 
The estate was sold in 1920 to Frank C. 
Littleton, who enlarged the wings and 
started laying out the gardens. Mrs. 
Prendergast and her late husband, 
Thomas N. Delashmutt, bought the 
property in 1948 and completed the 
improvements. “We picture the Oak 
Hill of Monroe as just one period in a 
time picture of the area,” says Mr. ease 
dergast. “We feel that this house is sort 


of the very latest development.” 


Outdoors on the stately portico Malast 


its panoramic views of the terraced Ital- 
ianate garden and open fields beyond, 
his wife is given to many imaginative 
thoughts: “Sitting out here, particularly 
at night, you feel that everything is 
much the same as it was in Monroe’s 
day. If we had a visitation from the 
past—which we haven’t had so far—it 
seems that it would be here, where time 
seems much as it once was.” 0 

—Tina Laver 
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Styled for Today 


A Rich and Sophisticated Use of the Contemporary 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


% 
IN CERTAIN RIGHT BANK Beaux-Arts 


buildings in Paris, the experience of 
sitting in a drawing room in late 
afternoon is enhanced by the quality 
of fading pinkish daylight. This same 
lovely effect has been captured by 
interior designer Michael de Santis 





The interiors Michael de Santis has redesigned for an 1870s townhouse are a decidedly 
contemporary exposition of the sleek geometry and sensuous colors of Art Déco. opposite: A 
tall mirror, mounted on a raw silk-upholstered Living Room wall, reflects a similarly shaped 
lighted niche across the room; a lacquered console and plump seating continue the curvilinear 
mode, while malachite objects accent the closely related color scheme. asove: The hand-etched 
glass Living Room fire screen, one of several designed for the residence by Dennis Abbe, 
assures the updated Art Déco effect. FoLtowinc paces: A mirrored Living Room fireplace wall 
visually enlarges the free-flowing space. The painting is by Jules Olitski. Velvet from First 
Editions covers upholstered pieces by Lorin Marsh; crescent-shaped sofa from Vladimir Kagan. 
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...contrasting textures, 


played off against the sheen of lacquered furniture 


in a New York townhouse, where he 
admittedly set out to achieve a Euro- 
pean flavor. That flavor has been 
achieved by a combination of rosy 
hues—from pale pink to deep ma- 
roon—and an architectural, rather 
than a decorative, use of mirrors, 
drawing light into the rooms. 

The townhouse is on a fashionable 
block of row houses in a historic 
district in the East Sixties, and the 
area boasts some of the handsomest 
facades in Manhattan—including the 
buff stone and olive green one of the 
1870s house whose interior Mr. de 
Santis has redesigned. There was no 
need, he felt, to make the usual clean 
sweep of the interior that tempts so 
many new owners of old houses. 
Certainly some structural changes 
were made to facilitate movement 
between rooms and to create addi- 
tional facilities. But the preservation 
of the antique format is everywhere 
apparent: up the flights of an open 
staircase, with carpet and woodwork 
all in deepest rose tones, for example, 
and in the diffused light from the 
original skylight that tops the stair- 
well—another continental touch. 

This is no renovation, however, 
and it was the designer’s good for- 
tune not to be bound by even one 
previous possession. He built up the 
effect he desired by selecting the best 
contemporary American designs, as 
well as making his usual commit- 
ment to plush settees and sofas and 
to that most luxurious of techniques, 
the upholstered wall. With every- 
thing combined, he has made a small 
quiet world in the city. Although the 
colors stay relatively close in value in 
most of the public rooms, there is a 
heavy emphasis on contrasting tex- 
tures—raw silk and cut velvet—and 
these, in turn, are played off against 


and the glint of glass. 


the sheen of lacquered furniture and 
the glint of glass. Both surface and 
color are combined in a liberal use of 
fine Italian rose marble. 

To open up a vista is a design 
concept in which Mr. de Santis ex- 
cels, and he does it in entirely origi- 
nal terms. He opens views through 
glass and mirrors that force the 
viewer to see space in a new way, and 
sometimes even beyond, in the in- 
finity he creates with parallel mirrors. 
And yet the light reflected is never 
harsh, because the mirrored surfaces 
reflect daylight only indirectly. The 
entrance hall of the home is itself a 
mirrored enclosure, but the view 
from it is a long unobstructed one to 
the end of a burgeoning English gar- 
den Mr. de Santis had designed at the 
back. One of his boldest statements 
is the ground floor powder room, 
where pink marble and substantial 
brass rails are an anchor in an other- 
wise floating environment of mir- 
rored walls and ceiling, reflecting 
images upside down to infinity. 

On the parlor, or second, floor, 
where major entertaining always 
took place in Victorian homes, the 
dining room is doubled by a mir- 
rored wall. Elegant dinners become 
fairylands of candlelight, with the 
reflection of Waterford crystal can- 
delabra and the glowing surface of a 
lacquered parchment table. A more 
traditional mirrored panel over the 
fireplace in the living room, extend- 
ing as high as the ceiling moldings, 
has arched niches on either side, with 
shelves to display a selection of glit- 
tering objects and small sculptures of 
crystal, gold and malachite. This 
symmetry is, as expected, pleasing to 
the eye and emphasizes other aspects 
of the room as well: particularly a 
Jules Olitski painting, its pale colors 





and textured surface at home in this 
environment of light against a rose 
raw-silk wall. But nowhere is the 
effect more dramatic than in the mir- 
rored ceiling of the combined master 
bath and dressing room, where dark 
rattan and bamboo walls are visually 
doubled in height. When the ample 
bathtub at the room’s center is filled 
with luxurious bubbles, its upside- 
down reflection is that of a cloud ina 
sky of lush peach carpet. Rattan and 
mirror disguise closet doors and win- 
dow shutters. Closed, they create a 
private world within the home. 

For each fireplace—all of them re- 
taining ornate Victorian marble 
mantels—there is a hand-etched glass 
fire screen. In the glow of firelight the 
frosted glass spreads warmth and 
radiance into the rooms. And yet, 
there is one more architectural coup de 
force Mr. de Santis has created, on the 


“ 


ground floor. The main feature of . 


this squarish room is a multimedia 
wall unit housing the most sophisti- 
cated electronic and computerized 
video-and-sound equipment. 

By night the room is alive with 
sound and light, a home discotheque 
that pulses with excitement. The 
champagne glasses on open illumi- 
nated glass shelves complete the de- 
sign and proclaim entertainment the 
purpose of this room. The cham- 
pagne for those glasses comes from a 
cave below—a long,,narrow room 
with a white-washed arched ceiling, 





A space-expanding mirrored Dining Room 
wall is bisected by a narrow Jules Olitski 
canvas. Silk drapery and upholstery fabric, 
and the parchment furniture finish, 
complement the deeper tone of Kirk- 
Brummel velvet wall upholstery. Light from 
ceiling spots and candlesticks creates 
dramatic shadows and enhances the 
Tiffany table garniture. Antique Waterford 
hurricane candelabra are from Nesle. 
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apove: A hand-etched glass fire screen provides a radiant, updated Art Déco focus for the 
restful Master Bedroom. Traditional tailored draperies are outlined in the deeper tone of the 
crescent-patterned silk bedspread. Mr. de Santis concealed a television set in the lacquered 
cabinet above the original Victorian marble mantel. opposite: The Master Bath—a tour de force 
of civilized versatility, heightened by a mirrored ceiling—includes a sitting area and dressing 
room. Rattan and mirror, outlined in bamboo, cover closet doors and window shutters, creating 
a consistent effect and total privacy for the similarly clad tub at center. The painting above 
another Art Déco-inspired glass fire screen is by Katja. Upholstered pieces in the adjoining 
master suite are by Vladimir Kagan; the carpeting is from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 





it serves as a wine cellar. It is so long, 
in fact, that it extends under the 
street outside. New York City exacts 
fifteen dollars a year for this rare 
privilege, and the suggestions of an 
earlier era are inevitable. 0 

—Paula Deitz 
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Historic Houses: | 
Wisconsin's Finnish Farmsteads | 


Recreation of an Early Midwest Environment 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 
TEXT BY WILLIAM H. TISHLER 





Finnish settler Heikki Ketola came to 
Wisconsin in 1894 and began building this 
farmstead, now reconstructed, in preparation 
for his family’s arrival. opposite: The tupa, or 
dwelling house, is a simple unornamented 
structure so skillfully built of logs that no 
mortar was needed to make the walls solid 
and tight-fitting. Beyond is the hay barn, with 
its sides gently tapered for drainage. aBoveE: 
An old Finnish family Bible, covered with a 
doily, has a place of honor on the sunny 
table in the Living Room. Family dishes, 
along with an unpretentious collection of 
simple ornaments, are displayed in the oak 
and glass china cupboard. A charcoal 
portrait of the Ketolas adorns the log wall, 
near the wood-burning stove. 


Ketola Farm 


STRONG AND ADVENTUROUS immigrants 
from Finland were among the nu- 
merous groups that settled in the 
state of Wisconsin in the nineteenth 
and early-twentieth centuries. They 
came to rural areas of what was then 
wilderness land to work as miners 
and loggers, fishermen and long- 
shoremen on the Great Lakes, but the 
dream of most Finns was the inde- 
pendence that came only through 
farming their own plots of land. 
This deeply felt ambition is ex- 


pressed in a traditional Finnish say- 
ing: Oma tupa, oma lupa,—‘’Your own 
home, your own master,” and Fin- 
nish farmsteads were established 
throughout this wild and beauteous 
state. Today, typical examples of 
these and other distinctive ethnic 
farmsteads have been moved to the 
undulating glacial landscape near 
Eagle, Wisconsin, on six hundred 
acres of natural prairie uplands, 
marshes, ponds and oak forests in 
the Kettle Moraine State Forest. 





[wo Finnish farmsteads have been 
reconstructed, an enormously com- 
plicated undertaking that was greatly 
facilitated by the relatively large 


number of Finnish buildings extant 


and by the recollections of people still 


ilive who had resided in them in their 
outh. The Ketola Farm is the larger 
the two. Heikki Ketola, a native of 
najoki 


the dwelling in 1894. As was 


Finland, built the first 


other rooms were added 


rose. In 1898 his family 
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arrived from Finland, and he built an 
adjoining room as a kitchen; by 1900 
he had eight children, and only then 
did he build a bedroom as well. A 
sauna, horse barn, granary and root 
cellar complete the complex. 

The Rankinen Farm is smaller, 
consisting of the dwelling house and 
hay barn. It originally stood in Oulu 
Township, a largely Finnish commu- 
nity in the northernmost county of 
the state. The buildings were dis- 
manteled and each log carefully 


ABOVE: Life in Wisconsin’s north country was 
a constant struggle, but the rustic warmth of 
the Kitchen is a reminder of simple and 
modest pleasures. Common household 
objects rest on the pegged Wisconsin pine 
table with turned legs, while plates and 
some provisions are stored in a cabinet 
nearby; to the right is a hand-cranked butter 
churn. opposite: The wash area of the 
kitchen was also used for shaving and for 
storing drinking water brought from the well 
outside. A muslin splashcloth is hung to 
protect the log walls; a checkered cotton 
apron and a towel hang from wooden rods. 
Shaving equipment and a kerosene lamp rest 
on the shelf, while an agateware dipper, with 
its mottled enamel pattern, hangs nearby. 
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numbered before being moved to the 
present location. There they were 
rebuilt ‘exactly and furnished with 
pieces from the period. 

The Finns were one of the later 
groups to settle the state, and they 
arrived to find that most of the choice 
agricultural land had already been 
claimed. They were left with the less 
fertile logging lands of Wisconsin’s 
north country, known as the “cut- 
over,” because the timber had al- 
ready been cut down. Finnish 





... their surfaces 
received the patina of 
natural elements. 


pioneer farm buildings in Wisconsin 
reflect the traditions and characteris- 
tics of their northern European forest 
culture. The simply furnished tupa, 
or dwelling house, was generally the 
first structure to be built. Most early 
examples were small one-story log 
buildings that were enlarged as the 
family grew. In their simplest form, 
they sometimes consisted of only 
one room, with perhaps a sleeping 
loft close to the roof. These buildings 
were unornamented and unpainted, 


om 


and their surfaces received their pa- 
tina from the natural elements. 

Che sauna was built next, although 
on some farmsteads this appeared as 
the initial building. This structure is 
indicative of one of the most distinc- 
tive cultural traits that Finnish immi- 
grants transplanted to the United 
States, and contemporary observers 
have called the sauna “the sign of the 


Finn \s in the old country, the 


early versions of these small log 


buildings had no windows; a small 


aBove: The Ketola Bedroom recalls a time 
when inexpensive mementos such as palm 
fans, photographs, magazine clippings and 
calendars were enjoyed as decorations. The 
crocheted bedspread, with a star design, was 
brought from Finland. A reed organ was a 
source of entertainment for some fortunate 
families. Lert: Silk hair ribbons add color to 
a fruit and flower decoupage plaque, which 
decorates the unpainted log wall. 


vent near the ceiling was used to let 
out smoke from the fieldstone heat- 
ing stove. After they had been heat- 
ing for several hours, a dipperful of 











RIGHT: The now-restored Rankinen family 
dwelling house is relatively large, having an 
upper story with two bedrooms. ABOVE: 
Walls are whitewashed, giving the Bedroom 
a scrubbed appearance. A charcoal portrait 
of a woman hangs above an oak commode 
with brass trim, made in Chicago in 1894. 
A cartvas and leather brass-bound steamer 
trunk rests by the window, while various 


water was tossed on the hot stones 
and the resultant gush of steam drove 
the smoke from the room so that the 
bathers could enter in comfort. 





Other necessary structures on the 
Finnish pioneer farm included the 
log navetta—cattle barn—and the lato 
or hay barn. Hay was typically stored 
in the field itself, some distance from 
the farmstead, to minimize the haz- 
ard of fire. In the haybarn, functional 
considerations for hay drying and 
ventilation required a space between 
each log, and a special notching tech- 
nique was used for this purpose. 
There were often earthen root cellars 
for storing food, and occasionally an 
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aitta, or granary, as well. Other ac- 
cessory structures were the toolshed, 
smokehouse and woodshed. 
Construction materials were those 
found on adjacent lands: Logs were 
usually cut from nearby stands of 
pine,but spruce, balsam fir and tam- 
arack were also used. Foundations 
were made of local fieldstone, with 
large boulders to form the corners. 
With only the simplest of wood- 
working tools, the settlers shaped 
each log in the Nordic manner to 
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ABOVE AND VIGNETTE: A Finnish-American 
double-harness loom is the primary piece of 
furniture in the Living Room. A lady’s 
rocker of painted elm rests near a hanging 
wall cabinet with parquet veneer, made in 
Wisconsin. opposite: The Bedroom has a 
look of simplicity, with a cottage mirror as 
the only wall adornment. A patchwork quilt 
on the bed is composed of hexagons, while 
the hooked rug has floral patterns. 


build extraordinarily sturdy and 
tightly fitting walls. No mortar or 
filling was used between logs: The 
inside and outside wall surfaces were 
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flattened out, and the bottom surface 
of each log was molded to fit exactly 
the contour of the log beneath ‘it. 
Finnish farmsteads were found in 
the most remote parts of this cold 
wilderness country. As the years 
passed and immigrants and their 
children prospered, many moved 
away from the land or built new, 
modern buildings. The alarming dis- 
appearance of this fine vernacular 
architecture was noticed and docu- 
mented by the Wisconsin historian 


~ 





Richard W. E. Perrin, who had been 
photographing these old buildings 
since he was a boy, during World 
War I. It was he who envisioned 
examples of old ethnic farmsteads in 
a central place, and he persuaded the 
State Historical Society to build Old 
World Wisconsin, aname taken from a 
1944 book by Fred Holmes, which 
inspired renewed interest in the 
state’s ethnic and folk history. 

All too often, it is only the grand 
and luxurious palaces that are pre- 


served for history. The real life of 
many of the people in any age, how- 
ever, is centered in simpler surround- 
ings—less grand in scale, and often 
more personal in feeling. For the 
Finnish settlers, farmsteads such as 
these represent generations of hard 
work and family aspirations. These 
are what the settlers built, and they 
are proud monuments indeed. 0 


William H. Tishler, a professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, created the original 
master plan for the Old World Wisconsin project. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST is ia. 


Bobby Short 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIZABETH HEYERT TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 


ONE OF THE MOST SUBTLE and elusive 
feats of interior design seems to be 
the creation of a successful environ- 
ment for a famous individual. All too 
often the result is either so personal 
and crammed with mementos of a 
brilliant career that it serves to intim- 
idate, or it is chillingly neutral, stu- 
diously avoiding anything other than 
international cliché. Pianist and sing- 
er Bobby Short has avoided both 
these pitfalls, orchestrating nine 
rooms in a rambling Victorian build- 
ing in Manhattan into an original and 
authentic reflection of his own per- 
sonality. From the moment a visitor 
walks into the hall, there is a sense of 
domestic ease and purpose. This is 
not a stage setting for glamorous 
parties, but an unforced outer man- 
ifestation of Bobby Short himself. 
“First of all, you should know that 
my feelings about this apartment are 
bound up with my attitude toward 
this city,” says Mr. Short. “I call it 
‘surviving attractively.” Much of my 
fascination with New York has al- 
ways been the ability of people to 
survive, to overcome all the obstacles 
this city throws in their path, and 
then go on from there to fashion an 
elegant and well-ordered life.” 
Among the rooms that are elegant 
paradigms of Mr. Short’s conversa- 
tion is the music room, occupying 
what at earlier stages in the apart- 
ment’s history served as the living 
room. A gleamingly lacquered piano 
dominates the space, echoed by a 
faultless wall of mirrors. It is a per- 
fect statement of the singer’s inter- 
ests, and at the same time, a metaphor 
for his own suave public persona. 





Bobby Short’s sophisticated music has long been a highlight of Manhattan café society night life, 

and of the Hotel Carlyle. trop: Like his music, the apartment designed by the entertainer communicates 
gracious ease within a well-ordered context. asove: Ethiopian walking sticks and Richard Merkin’s 
portrait form a stylized grouping in the Entrance Hall. ricut: Indian challis, and pillows covered 

in Brunschwig & Fils fabric, warm the Living Room sofa, while the Music Room, in the background, is 
boldly appointed with a New Guinea ritual-house pole and a Ronaldo de Juan painting. 
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The library is equally eloquent 
about another side of Bobby Short’s 
personality: It is filled with books 
that are unmistakably the collection 
of a man with wide interests outside 
the usual gilded wavelength of show 
business. In addition, there are straw 
baskets and stools from Africa, 
paintings and drawings that relate to 
Mr. Short’s own career, and objects 
of all kinds from many countries. “I 
am a collector,” says Mr. Short, with 
the air of one confessing to an un- 
fashionable vice. “But I’m struggling 
against the impulse. It’s just that 
wherever I go, | find things | like. One 
solution would be to pack everything 
away so that I would have the things 
without having to look at them!” 

Each room in Bobby Short’s apart- 
ment seems to reflect a different as- 
pect of him: the muted glamour of 
the music room, the highly personal 
library, and an unsentimental dining 
room, filled with natural and trans- 
parent surfaces. The kitchen, reflect- 
ing yet another point of view, is 
disarmingly cozy, with wide-planked 
floors and deliberately naive details. 

Preferring his own company and 
that of a few close friends, to the 
stereotypical round of parties and 
discotheques, he maintains a definite 
air of rationality and order in his life, 
reflected both in his long allegiance 
to the Café Carlyle—where he has 
performed for over ten years—and in 
his apartment. “There is one distinc- 
tion I make, and that is between 
professionals and dilettantes. I think 
there are few of the latter who are 
really successful at being decorative 
and inconsequential. I admire people 
who have a plan. I think it’s the most 
important thing in the world. Shap- 
ing your own tastes and ideas of 
comfort into a cohesive design is a 
wonderful challenge. In terms of in- 
teriors, I think I’ve tried to achieve a 
sense of relaxation without sacrific- 
ing an underlying discipline.” 


At the suggestion that this is per- 
haps akin to what he strives to do in 
his singing, Bobby Short pauses and 
then replies, “I was discussing this 
with an architect recently, and he 
claimed there was a great deal of 
similarity between a design and a 
song. I told him it’s a good deal more 
ephemeral—in spite of recordings. 
But we did finally agree on certain 
basic points: the need for balance, 
moderation and coloration. 

“There is another important point 
I'd like to make: It is a privilege to 
own beautiful things, but I don’t 
believe that possessions should be 
treated with kid gloves. I like to have 
breakfast on a nice Queen Anne 
table, but if I spill my coffee on it, I 
don’t become hysterical. Lovely 
things should never be abused, but 
they should be used, not treated as 
precious embalmed objects. And of 
course I realize that one day someone 
else will own them. Once you’ve 
faced the music, as it were, and ac- 
cepted your own mortality, it can be 
rather fascinating to speculate on 





tert: A bleached-wood floor, matchstick blinds and an unusually high dado establish a linear 

architectural background in the Dining Room. A paneled folding screen, painted by Ronaldo de Juan, adds 
calligraphic punctuation. Within this light uncluttered space, a focus of interest is a collection of brass 

and wood candlesticks massed together on the sleek glass-topped dining table. Mies van der Rohe cane and 
chrome dining chairs extend the aura of spareness. aBove: Recycled barn siding gives a warm country 
atmosphere to the Kitchen, with its nostalgic collection of theater posters and ethnic memorabilia. 
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without sacrificing 
an underlying 
discipline. 

— Bobby Short 











just who the next owner might be! 
“In the meantime, I’m philosophi- 
cal about transience and loss. I value 
my friends more than furniture or 
objects. To underline their impor- 
tance to me, | try to ensure that there 
is always enough wine, food and 
music in the house for all of them.” 
The longer Bobby Short talks, the 


OPPOSITE ABOVE LEFT: An early photograph shows Bobby Short at age twelve, already happily seated at a 
Piano. OPPOSITE ABOVE AND BELOw: A roaring fire and Richard Merkin’s paintings enrich one wall of the 


more snugly fitting his apartment 
seems to be: The organization and 
clarity of purpose that underline the 
design begin to form a single pattern, 
as cleverly worked out as one of his 
performances. Interior design is ulti- 
mately most effective when it ap- 
pears to be effortless; and like the 
dazzling symmetry of a Cole Porter 


lyric disguised by its sugar coating of 
wit, the apartment is, on the surface, 
a casual exercise subtly reinforced by 
a shrewd appraisal of proportion and 
necessity. With the practicality of a 
lifetime of observation and work, 
Bobby Short says: “My life and my 
career are inseparable. And | think 
my home isa reflection of this.” 0 


cozy Library, while another is devoted to an extensive collection of books, records and small collectibles. 
Standing rigidly at attention in the background, a statue of a Moroccan palace guard injects a gentle note of 


humor. above: A tailored purity infuses the Master Bedroom, designed by Chris Parker. Flanking the 


mirrored headboard wall is, at right, a de Juan lithograph, and at left, a West African goat head carving. 
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Antiques: 


The Radiance of Lamps 


AFTER SEVERAL murky millennia in 
which candles and oil lamps were the 
primary weapons against darkness, 
the art and science of lighting radi- 
cally changed 100 years ago, in 1879, 
when Thomas Edison patented his 
incandescent light bulb—the first 
light bulb with commercial pos- 
sibilities. In the decades following 
Edison’s invention, artists and ar- 
tisans went on a design spree, creat- 
ing imaginative fanciful structures 
for electric lighting. Lamp makers 
were liberated from the design re- 
strictions imposed by wicks and 
flames. The vertical flame—common 


* to candles, oil and gas lamps—no 


longer predetermined their form. In- 
stead, lamps could now appear in the 
guise of opulent flowers, voluptuous 
figurines and bold geometric config- 
urations, often meriting recognition 
as striking works of art. 

Happily, incandescent bulbs were 
manufactured just in time to be ex- 
ploited by a host of Art Nouveau 
artists and designers, who produced 
some of the most glorious lamps in 
the history of artificial lighting. Since 
the style’s curvilinear forms are 
based largely on botanical motifs, it 
is not so surprising that flowers are 
the most prevalent theme. 

Flower lamps with electrified blos- 
soms seemed to sprout everywhere, 
from thé French province of Lorraine, 
where Emile Gallé and other master 
craftsmen from the School of Nancy 
were, at work, to New York City, 
where Louis Comfort Tiffany was 
designing the most beautiful lamps 
ever produced in the United States. 
In Brussels, Belgian architect Victor 
Horta created an Art Nouveau mas- 
terpiece, the Hétel Solvay, where all 
the bronze and glass lighting fixtures 


Form beyond Function 


TEXT BY DAVID BOURDON 


take the form of flowering plants, 
which curl above fireplaces, swoop in 
clusters from the ceiling and even 
wind their way around stair rails. In 
Paris, tall flower lamps burgeoned 
above the sidewalks, thanks to Hec- 


tor Guimard, who designed the en- 
trances for the Paris Métro. 

Flowers were an ideal subject for 
Gallé, who, in addition to being an 
outstanding designer of art glass, 
ceramics and furniture, was also a 





opposite: Table lamp, Emile Gallé, France, circa 1900. Cameo glass and patined iron; 22” high. 
The floral aesthetic of 1900 and the advent of electricity formed an artistic liaison as corollas 
became the motifs for the glass shades of lamps, and stems their bases. Macklowe Gallery, 
New York. asove: Table lamp, Marcel Bouraine, France, circa 1930. Bronze, silver, ivory, and verd 
marble; 22” high. The figure of the jester assumes a delicately balanced pose, and the lighted 
shades softly illuminate the silver geometric inlay. Arach’s Arts & Antiques, Beverly Hills. 


horticulturist. During the last years 
of his life, from 1900 to 1904, he 
designed many lamps with floral 
motifs. While he customarily prized 
botanical accuracy, he occasionally 
invented imaginary flowers, as in his 
corolla lamp, where the shade is a 
sensual flower of blown-glass petals 
with delicately etched veins. 

With the exception of Gallé, few 
Art Nouveau artists and designers 
could claim to be horticulturists. 
Why, then, were flower lamps so 
popular? Throughout the period, 
lamp designers seemed to equate 
electrical wires symbolically with 
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Table lamp, Josef Hoffmann, Vienna, circa 
1906. Silver plate and crystal; 16” high. 
Reflecting crystal balls, suspended from eight 
delicate chains, create a geometric 

refinement typical of Die Wiener Werkstatte 


design. Martins-Forrest, London. 
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plant stems, both being conveyors of 
vital energy. Perhaps they were im- 
pressed by the fact they could bend 
the electrical conduit into sinuous 
curves to suggest the stems of plants. 
Louis Majorelle, a Nancy designer 
noted for his metal work, obviously 
relished making flower lamps with 
convoluted bronze stems. Majorelle 
collaborated with the Daum broth- 
ers’ glass firm, also in Nancy; he 
provided metal work for their lamps 
and they provided the glass for his. 

The most sought-after Tiffany 
lamps are those with leaded glass 
shades representing sprays of wiste- 
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ria, apple blossoms, dogwood, daffo- 
dils, poppies and other flowers. In 
addition to the leaded glass shades, 
mainly produced between 1900 and 
1920, Tiffany also designed many 
variations of pond-lily lamps, con- 
sisting of bronze bases that represent 
a mass of leaves, and iridescent 
Favrile glass shades that represent 
blossoms. Each lily rises, and droops, 
from its own stem. The naturalistic 
design could only have been 


achieved with electric wiring, since 
the downward orientation of the 
shades would have been out of the 
question with combustion lighting. 





ABOVE RIGHT: Table lamp, Daum, Nancy, 1925. Frosted glass with acid etching; 24” high. A 
simplicity of form characterizes this Art Déco lamp, enhanced by the subtle drama of its 
opalescent glass and finely textured etched shade. L’Odeon, London. opposite: Firebird table 
lamp, René Lalique, France, 1927. Molded and incised glass and patined bronze. Women, freed 
from the restrictive fashions of the period, became a major theme to dominate lamps, 
interpreted as sensuous nymphs, naiads and femmes-fleurs. Editions Graphiques Gallery, London. 
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After flowers, women were the 
most popular theme in lamp designs. 
The sensuous arabesque curves of 
the Art Nouveau style were person- 
ified by Loie Fuller, an extraordinary 
dancer and a theatrical sensation in 
turn-of-the-century Paris. “La Loie,” 
as the French called her, actually 
hailed from Illinois and spent her 
youth trouping through American 
vaudeville houses and repertory 
companies. She was about thirty 
when she arrived in Paris and began 
to choreograph the lights and move- 
ments of her dazzling Skirt or Ser- 
pentine Dances. La Loie performed 





mp, Raoul Larche, France 

1898. Gilt bronze; 18” high. The ethereal 

mage of Loie Fuller, a turn-of-the-century 
; regarded as the embodiment of 

f electric lighting. Editions 


illery, London 


in voluminous silk costumes, which 
she billowed and whirled through 
the air to create palpitating patterns 
that evoked butterflies, orchids or 
flames. Her performances stimulated 
many artists, including Rodin, and 
Toulouse Lautrec, who depicted her 
in a lithograph. She also inspired the 
French sculptor Raoul Larche to 
make his most celebrated works— 
gilt-bronze table lamps that show La 
Loie enveloped in swirling drapery 
that conceals one or two lights. 

The Loie Fuller statuette is an ex- 
cellent example of the kind of lamp 
that emits only enough light to call 


attention to itself. Unlike Larche, 
René Lalique produced a wide range 
of light fixtures, including chan- 
deliers and wall brackets that actu- 
ally illuminate whole rooms, as well 
as night-lights and decorative fix- 
tures that are strictly self-illuminat- 
ing. In lamps of the latter category, 
Lalique typically concealed bulbs in 
the base, to shine upward on a 
molded-glass plaque or “shade,” 
sometimes representing fanciful 
creatures, like the elaborate bird 

woman of the Firebird lamp. 
The idealized Art Nouveau woman 
continued on page 162 


ABOVE RIGHT: Table lamp, base by Louis Majorelle and shades by the Daum brothers, France, 

1900. Bronze and frosted glass; 18” high. Frequently inspired by floral motifs, Majorelle created 
this sinuous vignette of climbing stems and magnolia flowers. Blue Swan Gallery, San Francisco. 
opposite: Ten-light lily table lamp, Louis C. Tiffany, United States, 1900-05. Gold luster Favrile 
glass and gold patined bronze; 21” high. The Pond Lily lamp by Tiffany is a design that 

won the Grand Prix award at the 1902 decorative arts exhibition. Minna Rosenblatt, New York. 








Island Cottage 


Capturing the Unique and Special Charms of Nantucket 


ARCHITECTURE BY PAUL GRAY OF WARNER AND GRAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 
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AT FIRST SIGHT the landscape of Nan- 
tucket is apt to strike a superficial 
observer as just another illustration 
of nature’s occasional way of experi- 
menting with a minimum of props. 
Yet Nantucket, like other roughly 
comparable islands off the New En- 
gland coast, has an undeniable ca- 
pacity to inspire a passionate loyalty, 
not only on the part of its year-round 
inhabitants, but also in the hearts of 
its enthusiastic summer guests. 

Four successive generations of the 
Gray family have spent their sum- 
mers there, over a period of more 
than half a century. David Gray, Sr., 
the first member of the family to fall 
under the island’s spell, became a 
memorable local benefactor, who 
presented the village of Siasconset 
with its Casino—an early and pictur- 
esque example of a community rec- 
reational center—and donated a golf 
course to the island. His son and 
daughter-in-law, the late David Gray, 
Jr. and the late Nancy Gray, made 
their summer home in the center of 
the island, at Polpis. Theirs was a 





secluded and beautiful house on the 
moors, filled with a collection of 
quarterboards and figureheads sal- 
vaged from shipwrecks, and of pho- 
tographs and relics of the defunct 
Nantucket Railroad—all of which 
Mrs. Gray gave to the Folger Mu- 
seum, in memory of her husband. 
One of their two sons, Paul Gray, a 
partner in the architectural firm of 
Warner and Gray, of Santa Barbara, 
California, continues the story: “Our 
family loved the swimming on Nan- 
tucket, especially the ocean swim- 
ming on the east side of the island at 
Squam Beach. In the latter part of her 
life, my mother, thinking of some 
additional happiness that she could 
give to her children and grand- 
children, started looking for a beach 
house or a site for a beach house on 
the island. After fifteen years of 
searching and waiting, a potentially 
suitable property came on the mar- 
ket. The beach house was a flimsy 
forty-year-old structure, dark and 
dank inside. But it was on our favor- 
ite beach and commanded wide- 


open views of ocean and beach grass 


and moorland. So she bought it.” 
Having bought the property, Mrs. 
Gray was faced with the choice of 
sprucing up and winterizing the non- 
descript shack, or pulling it down 
completely and starting again from 
scratch. Being a perfectionist, she 
chose the latter course, and asked her 
son Paul to design an entirely new 
building. Being an artist herself, she 
stipulated that it should be in the 
simple and robust, stern and person- 
able style of the New England archi- 
tectural tradition. She wanted a 
beach house that, seen from the out- 
side, would complement and en- 
hance the natural beauty of its site. 
Fortunately for the architect, the 
foundation—and the well—of the 
original building were in good condi- 
tion. Paul Gray describes the new 
construction: “Continuity of mate- 
rial, one of my mother’s expressed 
requirements, was for me the most 
important and critical feature of the 
assignment. In relatively small archi- 
tectural projects, especially, the use 


PRECEDING PAGES: Wild brush rings the beach house architect Paul Gray designed for his family, 
on Nantucket Island. asove tert: Integral to the design is a deck that wraps around three sides 
of the cedar-shingled structure. aBove r1GHT: A pitched roof and trusses emphasize vertical 
scale in the Living Room. opposite AND Cover: The interiors were designed by the architect’s 
mother, the late Nancy Gray; her close friend Billy Baldwin served as consultant. In the Living 
Room, a narrow fireplace is the focal point amid cane-framed daybeds, slipper chairs, small 
Parsons tables and a large 17th-century bottle. FoLLow1NG paces: A Regency chest of drawers, 
topped by a model of a clipper ship, demarcates the Living Room and Dining Area. 
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of identical or similar colors and 
materials has the ability to tie spaces 
together and to give a broad and 
generous sense of scale. I used white 
oak for the flooring throughout the 
house, and in the glassed-in sleeping 
porch. Six-inch white pine planks, 
painted linen white, were used for all 
the interior walls and ceilings. | 
treated the deck area, extending 
around three sides of the beach 
house, not as a mere exterior appen- 
dage but as an integrated geometric 
part of the building. To emphasize 
vertical scale in the interior of this 
house that is outwardly surrounded 
by a natural landscape composed 
largely of horizontals, I utilized a 
simple structural truss system.” 

As far as the interior of the beach 
house was concerned, Mrs. Gray 
knew equally well what she wanted— 
and did not want. In particular, she 
did not want it to duplicate, or at- 
tempt to compete with, the unique 
features of the family’s house at Pol- 
pis. The decoration should be mini- 
mal, but the few “pieces” carefully 





chosen. By one of those benevolent 
strokes of destiny that only emerge 
as significant years after the event, 
one of the late David Gray, Jr.’s clos- 
est friends during his youthful sum- 
mer vacations at Siasconset had been 
a boy called Billy Baldwin—like him- 
self, a regular summer visitor since 
childhood. Their boyhood alliance 
persisted, and throughout the last 
years of Nancy Gray’s life, long after 
her husband's death, it was the same 
Billy Baldwin, by then one of the 
most famous American interior de- 
signers, who was her neighbor and 
confidant on Nantucket. Not surpris- 
ingly, she asked his advice. 

“Nancy Gray had a ‘thing’ against 
decorators as such,” recalls Billy 
Baldwin. “She and David—who was 
also a talented architect—had always 
decorated their own houses. But she 
was familiar with the summer ‘shack’ 
that I rented for a while, and deco- 
rated, at Siasconset. She wanted the 
interior of her beach house to have 
what she called the same clean look. 
So we often went shopping together 


in Nantucket for the plain but beau- _ 


tiful seventeenth-century English ex- 
port furniture that she loved, and the 
wonderful cotton fabrics woven by 
Nantucket Looms. In the process of 
furnishing her beach house she did 
use some of the furniture I have 
designed: the slipper chairs of woven 
willow and the coffee tables of pale 
pine in the living room, the bedside 
tables in the bedroom and the 
wrapped willow headboards of the 
beds. Clearly, we had many shared 
tastes. But Nancy Gray certainly 
didn’t regard me, nor did I regard 
myself, as her decorator. The whole 
interior was very definitely her own 
affair and no one else’s.”” 

Today the little house on Squam 
Beach is one of the most cherished 
joint possessions of Mrs. Gray’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren—and not 
simply because of the charm of the 
site or their love of swimming. Per- 
haps more because its construction 
was a combined family operation, 
and its inner ambience is a memento 
of friendship, old but unforgotten. 0 


PRECEDING PAGES: Captain’s chests flank an antique English deal table and Windsor chairs in 
the Dining Area, where a pair of oil lamps is an appropriate light source. ABOVE LEFT: 
Contending that a continuity of materials and colors provides a small structure with unity and 
an increased sense of scale, the architect and designer employed the same materials for an 
enclosed Porch as those used in the main living area. Windows were left untreated to expose a 
serene vista of sand and water. ABOvE RIGHT: The continuity of materials extends to the 
Bedroom, enhanced by an antique English chest of drawers and straw matting. opposite: The 
Bedroom’s still-life arrangement of conch shells appropriately merges with an ocean view. 
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Gardens: 


On the River Ninfa 


IN THE SPRINGTIME, after the rains have 
worked their annual miracle and be- 
fore the sun’s rays have become too 
strong, there is an interval when the 
flowers in the gardens of Ninfa, as 
though by common agreement, burst 
into bloom. It is a moment that has 





The ruins of a Medieval walled city lend an 
enchamted atmosphere to the luxuriant Ninfa 
Gardens in Italy’s fertile Agro Pontino 

Valley. opposite: An unruffled lake reflects 
billowy clouds and a crenellated tower built 
by Pietro Caetani in the Middle Ages, 
around 1300. asove: Long rows of fragrant 
lavender bushes, the cascading blooms of a 
cherry tree and crumbling masonry 
punctuate the garden’s daisy-studded lawn. 


Reaffirming the Italian Past 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


the exuberant glory of grand opera. 

Ninfa lies in a marshy valley 
known as the Agro Pontino, at the 
foot of the pre-Apennines, about 
sixty-eight kilometers south of Rome. 
The region was already settled in 
prehistoric times, and overlooking 
Ninfa there are the remains of Stone 
Age constructions. By the Middle 
Ages Ninfa was an enormous farm, 
given by Emperor Constantine to 
Pope Zacharias. Under the Church’s 
protection it flourished, and the city 
of Ninfa sprang up. By virtue of its 
situation at a convenient stopping 
point on the Appian Way linking 





Naples with Rome, the city acquired 
great importance. But its reputation 
attracted covetous Roman barons, 
who wrested it from the Church. 

A nineteenth-century historian 
likened Ninfa to Pompeii, and al- 
though he exaggerates their simi- 
larity, there is a ghost of resemblance 
between them. For Ninfa, once the 
stronghold of the noble Frangipani 
family, and of the powerful Caetani 
counts, and finally of the Borgias, 
was abandoned in the middle of the 
fifteenth century and left to the ivy 
and brambles. Enclosed by a double 
ring of walls, which should have 
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The ruins stand as 
a counterpoint to the vigor and 
lushness of the gardens. 





The Gardens—set among tree-stippled pre- 
Apennine foothills—abound with water. 
Lert: Near a gate that leads to the crenellated 
tower is a small pond, fed by a waterfall 

and bracketed by patches of irises. aBovE: A 
second pond, ringed with calla lilies, is 
backdropped by stately cypress trees, 
orderly hedges, colorful rose bushes and the 
crumbling remains of another tower. 


guaranteed protection to its palace 
and seven churches, Ninfa could not 
withstand the twin attacks of civil 
war and devastating malaria. The city 
was sacked and burned; its popula- 
tion was decimated by disease; and 
the churches stood empty. 

Ninfa remained untouched for 
centuries, until about 1930, when 
the marshes were drained and the 
Caetani family—notably three sis- 
ters who were expert practitioners of 


horticulture—reestablished the gar- 
dens. Serving as a visual counter- 
point to the vigor and lushness of the 
gardens stand the ruins of the 
Caetani castle, with its high crenel- 
lated tower, and of the cathedral of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in which 
Pope Alexander III was crowned. 
Nature has lavished upon these 
fertile acres an abundance of water: It 
springs up from hidden subterranean 
sources, runs through brooks and 
gathers into pools. And through the 
gardens winds the river that takes its 
name from the Italian word for 
nymph—ninfa—chosen, history re- 
cords, because in Roman times a 
temple to the nymphs stood nearby. 
The river is crossed by several 
bridges, the oldest of which, the 





Ponte Marcello, is a graceful arch of 
moss-covered stone. Another bridge, 
of rustic wood, stands by a forest of 
bamboo, which at first glance seems 
like an anomaly. Part of the charm of 
the gardens of Ninfa lies in just such 
surprises: A clump of tulips rises out 
of the grass; a small field of narcissus 
brightens a meadow; and around the 
base of an umbrella pine, tiny pastel 
plants form a magic circle. 

Each year, as the garden is nour- 
ished by the water and sun, its design 
is re-created and revealed anew. 
Among the first blossoms to appear 
are those of flowering trees such as 
Japanese cherry, plum, peach and 
crabapple, in varying tints of pink. 
Lavender tulip trees and white snow- 
ball bushes enhance this subtle pal- 
ette of color. Lining the banks of 
streams are dense outcroppings of 
calla lilies. Beside one pond, a show 
of purple Japanese irises mingle with 
the reeds; by another, golden irises 
glow. A living monument to a gar- 
dener’s expertise is an enormous 
parasol made entirely of pink and 
gold tea roses. And garlanding the 
meadows are poppies in variety, such 
as the diaphanous Shirley, exotic 
Oriental and golden California. 

Masses of white roses, climbing 
over the ruins of this once proud 
imperial city, seem a particularly ap- 
propriate flower for the gardens of 
Ninfa. “Men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely: as if 
gardening were the greater perfec- 
tion,” said Sir Francis Bacon. As 
stately as the city of Ninfa may have 
been, little remains; but the gardens 
of Ninfa are a tribute to the noble 
family that rescued the neglected 
land, and a reminder that while what 
is built by man is transitory, the 
beauties of nature are eternal. 0 

—Helen Barnes 





Vignettes of water, stone and flowers endow 
the gardens with multifaceted beauty. 

Top Lert: An ancient moss-grown bridge 
spans the gently flowing river Ninfa. 

CENTER LEFT: Crabapple trees in full flower 
send forth great umbrellas of blossoms. 
Lert: Morning glories form a delicate circle 
of color at the base of a hospitable tree 
trunk. opposite: A pine tree shades a 
lily-bordered bank of the Ninfa. 








Andalusian Mood 


The Duchess of Lerma’s House in Spain 





THE WHITEWASHED HOUSES Of the coun- 
tries surrounding the Mediterranean 
form one of the strongest vernacular 
architectural images in the world. 
Those of Spain are the most familiar, 
in part because of their continuation 
in what was the Spanish Empire in 
South and Central America. This im- 
age is primarily that of the Spanish 
province of Andalusia, since build- 
ings in other areas are not necessarily 
so strikingly white. The duchess of 
Lerma’s house in the south of Spain 
has the very strong and unmistakable 
character of Andalusia, and there- 
fore—to the rest of the world—of the 
Spanish nation itself. 

It stands in farmland on the 
threshold between the tourist devel- 
opments of the Mediterranean coast 
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and the uninterrupted vastness of 
forests and mountains—all within 
sight of Gibraltar, Africa and the Bay 
of Algeciras. The country behind is 
unexpectedly lush, although within a 
few kilometers of the overdeveloped 
coast. It is only slightly populated 
and abounds in wildlife. Here are the 
best of the white towns of southern 
Spain, where churches, monasteries 
and convents are richly ornamented 
with paintings, sculpture and the ex- 
cess of gold brought from the New 
World in the sixteenth century. 
There are strange and secret places 
where tourists do not go and where 
things have not changed for many 
decades. Here in this part of Spain it 
is easier to see under the dust cover 
of the twentieth century the visual 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: Originally a finca, the typically Andalusian residence of the duchess of Lerma 
stands in stark simplicity against the landscape of farmland near Gibraltar. Extensive renovations 
and additions were carefully related to the original structure’s historic character. LEFT AND ABOVE: 
Bougainvillea and tree-sized geraniums climb the walls and the tile roof, adding brilliant color 
to the whitewashed facade. Arched openings without doors, creating an indoor-outdoor atmos- 
phere, are draped with waxed sailcloth as protection against the intense Mediterranean sunlight. 





There are details more often found in an English country house. 








facts of the past than is possible in 
most other parts of Europe. 

The land around Gibraltar has al- 
ways been a crossroads of different 
cultures, and the influences upon it 
have been varied. The most notice- 
able influences are Moorish and Brit- 
ish, and these can be traced in the 
buildings of the area in much the 
same way Dutch strains can be found 
in parts of England, or French strains 
in Scotland. The two mountains on 
either side of the Straits of Gibraltar 
are a daily geographical reminder of 
the source of these alien influences, 
and much the same may be said of 
the duchess of Lerma’s house. There 
are details more often found in an 
English country house, and the archi- 
tecture, especially the low arches 


leading to the courtyard, creates an 
atmosphere quite reminiscent of Af- 
rica and its Moorish influences. 

In replanning and enlarging her 
house, the duchess instinctively, and 
simply, related alterations and addi- 
tions to the original shell. There is 
nothing that does not harmonize 
with what was already there, and it is 
often difficult to distinguish between 
what is old and what has been added. 

Originally the house was a finca, or 
farm, with a main block of four 
principal rooms behind a symmetri- 
cal facade, and a courtyard beyond, 
with other buildings ranged irreg- 
ularly around it. There are two ways 
into the courtyard, one through the 
hall of the house and the other 
through the open arched porch. The 





Lert: Light filtering through esterones of coarse plaited grass, hung outside over the window grilles, 
gives the Drawing Room a soft golden glow. Indigenous furnishings—a Carlos lV commode and an 
1830 Cuenca rug—blend with 18th-century French chairs and English chintz draperies. Paintings, 
from left to right, are by Brueghel de Velours and the School of Goya. asove: The Zaguan, a passage 
leading to the central patio, is casually appointed with trophies of the family hunt, rustic Span- 
ish furniture, basket chairs covered in English chintz, and rush matting laid over the tile floor. 
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indoors and outdoors seem indis- 
tinguishable: There are pieces of fur- 
niture out-of-doors, and there are 
plants inside the house. Windows 
are large, and here and there are 
openings with no windows or shut- 
ters—covered simply with sun cur- 
tains of waxed cotton made for the 
spinnakers of local fishing boats. 
Over other windows hang traditional 
esterones of coarse plaited grass, simi- 
lar to the mats on the tiled floors. 
In the summer the room most 
used, the zaguan, leads onto the patio. 
There are basket chairs upholstered 
in English chintz, and Spanish coun- 
try furniture. Outside, the walls and 
roof around the patio are covered 
with flowers: bougainvillea, tree- 
sized geraniums, and moonflowers, 
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which open from dusk until dawn. 
In winter the straw matting in the 
principal rooms is replaced with 
thick nineteenth-century rugs made 
by the Royal Canales Factory, and 
fires are lighted. These rooms, while 
predominantly Spanish, show a 
character more like rooms in other 
European countries. There is English 
chintz in the drawing room, for the 
curtains and on low comfortable 
sofas, and there is also French furni- 
ture. In the dining room there are 
silver trophies of Gibraltar race meet- 
ings and Spanish Carlos IV furniture. 
Much of the furniture and paint- 
ings was inherited by the duchess, 
and she has been fully aware of their 
strong sense of character and scale, in 
arranging them. It is unlikely that 








LEFT: The plain whitewashed walls of the Dining Room are adorned with three muted floral still 
lifes, part of a group of seven by Andres Perez; their placement—unframed—exemplifies the 
directness of the décor. Carlos IV chairs surround the 19th-century English table, and rich color is 
provided by a 19th-century Spanish rug. Silver trophies are family souvenirs of Gibraltar race 
meetings. aBove: A bounty of fresh vegetables enlivens the Kitchen, where the clean traditional 


look is accented by the exaggerated proportion of patterned tiles that rise high along the walls. 











such objects would have been found 
in plain whitewashed rooms before 
the present century; this kind of di- 
rectness and simplicity makes a stun- 
ning impact. There is no superfluous 
decoration in the house, and what 
new objects—like lamp bases, tables 
and chairs—have been brought in are 
of the simplest kind. 

This feeling of appropriateness to 
locale and the old building is carried 
through to the kitchens and pantry. 
There is no plastic—surfaces are nat- 
ural wood, marble or ceramic—and 
modern equipment is kept to a mini- 
mum. But everything is here that is 
needed for the preparation of food 
and the running of the house. They 
are like old-fashioned kitchens, but 
totally suited to present needs—tradi- 


tional rather than out-of-date. Bath- 
rooms are arranged in the same way, 
with brass taps, colored tiles, chintz 
curtains and white-painted furniture. 
An indigenous style is naturally 
the most satisfactory for daily life, 
although there can be great joy in 
finding a Moorish kiosk in the Ba- 
varian mountains, or a Swiss chalet 
in London. However, the duchess has 
made her house typical of southern 
Spain in everything she has done. 
The principles behind the décor she 
created apply to the conversion of all 
old houses everywhere. But here the 
effects are unmistakably Spanish— 
or, more accurately, Andalusian—and 
complement the intense heat, strong 

sunlight and dark shadows. 0 
—David Mlinaric 





tert: A country garden atmosphere prevails in the duchess’s Bedroom. English floral chintz, used 
extensively, is complemented by warm-toned paint and rush matting; the fauteuils are 18th- 
century French. An arrangement of Spanish prints, also dating from the 18th century, reinforces 
the indigenous traditional flavor, while family photographs personalize the cheerful feminine 
setting. aBoveE: The view from the house extends past a small bathhouse beside the swimming pool 
to the vast countryside of farms and cork forests that characterize the topography of southern Spain. 














Architecture: 
Antoine Predock 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER B. KAPLAN 
TEXT BY BARBARA GOLDSTEIN 





ror: A house by Antoine Predock, in Albuquerque, New Mexico, presents a deliberately unrevealing walled 
facade to the street, but generous openings on the floor above afford fine views of the mountains. above: At 
the front entrance, a concrete column, rough-sawn cedar panels and adobe-colored walls give subtle 
variation of tone and texture. opposite: Dramatic sculptural yucca trees stand guardian by the front door. 


ALBUQUERQUE is a city spectacularly 
poised between the Sandia Moun- 
tains and the Rio Grande, with its 
miles of grassy banks. When archi- 
tect Antoine Predock chose to locate 
his practice here, it was largely be- 
cause of his love of the dramatic 
Southwest landscape and the ver- 
nacular architecture that it bred. His 


work, which is widely recognized in 
the Southwest United States, has al- 
ways been—at least partly—a re- 
sponse to these two factors. 

The architecture of New Mexico 
has traditionally derived its forms 
and colors from the materials indige- 
nous to the area—adobe, wood and 
tile. It is also a response to the need 


for protection against the intensity of 
the sun’s rays. Hence, it is an archi- 
tecture of thick walls, small win- . 
dows, overhanging balconies called 
portales, and the rich peaceful colors of 
the desert. In his designs, Mr. Pre- 
dock has adopted the spirit of New 
Mexico’s vernacular architecture 
while freely interpreting the specifics 




















of its traditional forms and shapes. 
In this house for a large and active 
family, the architect was challenged 
with creating a space that is beautiful 
in form and functional in terms of 
many practical demands. The house 
is set in one of Albuquerque’s many 
suburbs, on a prominent corner 
where two roads meet to form a V 
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...an architecture of thick 


walls, portales, the colors of the desert. 


shape. It was the clients’ wish that 
their house turn away from the street, 
creating a very private environment 
with little visual or physical access. 
Mr. Predock has created an “in- 
ward-looking” house that presents a 
blank, solid facade to the street, but 
“opens up” on the private side, 
which faces a fine view of the Sandia 





Mountains. Much of this private side 
focuses on outdoor activity areas: 
A tennis court, swimming pool, play- ° 
ground and garden are terraced into 
the landscape; these serve as outdoor 
“rooms”’—extensions of the family 
living space inside the house. 

On the entrance side, the house 
presents a deliberately blank facade, 
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The vernacular architecture of New Mexico is characterized by thick unornamented 
walls, in which simple forms take on added significance. ABovE LEFT: Two drainpipes of 
traditional design engage in a poetic dialogue. aBove RIGHT: Intense sunlight, making 
abstract patterns, is part of the aesthetic equation in the American Southwest. 


with windows just visible on the 
upper level. A long angled wall ex- 
tends just above eye level, all around 
the perimeter of the site; the walls of 
the house and the garden have a 
uniform adobe-colored stucco finish. 
The front door is central, and is 
approached by a formal brick drive. 
Two sculptural yucca trees seem to 


stand sentry at the front door. 
Inside the house, the proportions 
expand dramatically in the double- 
height entrance hall. One flight of 
stairs leads down to a hexagonal liv- 
ing room, overlooking the outdoor 
areas. Another more ceremonial 
staircase leads up to the parents’ pri- 
vate domain. This staircase creates 





the feeling of an amphitheater in the 
hall; when the family entertains, pil- 
lows are placed on these stairs for 
informal seating. On two sides of the 
brick-paved entrance hall, large free- 
standing architectural cabinets serve 
as partitions, yet allow glimpses to 
spaces beyond. High windows admit 
the sun, providing a view of the 











mountain peaks and casting subtle 
light on an old family collection of 
Navajo rugs and pottery from a num- 
ber of Pueblo Indian tribes. Adjacent 
to the entrance hall are dining area, 
kitchen and study. This is the hub of 
the house. Beyond is a bedroom 
wing, which is for the children. 

Mr. Predock’s design includes a 
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Inside the house, the 


proportions expand dramatically. 


definite hierarchy of public and pri- 
vate space. Public rooms have large 
windows and glass-paneled doors af- 
fording views of the tennis court and 
pool. Directly outside are shaded 
brick-paved areas for dining and en- 
tertaining, including a small circular 
fountain that provides the gentle 
sound of bubbling water. More pri- 
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vate spaces, such as the children’s 
wing and the master bedroom suite, 
have much smaller windows, which 
are carefully placed to give classic’ 
views of the mountains. 

Mr. Predock uses walls in a way 
similar to that of Mexican architect 
Luis Barragan, whom he much ad- 
mires. While outside walls create a 








ABOVE LEFT: In the Entrance Hall, the staircase leading to the master bedroom suite lends 
an inviting ceremonial atmosphere to the expansive space. ABOVE RIGHT: Exposed wood- 
en beams, Indian blankets and pottery, and a fireplace with a shallow recess seemingly 
carved out of the thick wall add to the Southwest atmosphere of the Living Room. 


’ 


solid appearance, they are perforated 
with windows that purposefully 
frame the views. The materials, too, 
are expressive. The outdoor bal- 
conies of the bedrooms are faced in 
rough-sawn cedar panels, creating an 
informal relaxed appearance. They 
are positioned to catch the morning 
sun, and shade the living areas at 


midday. Interior walls are finished 
with white sand-textured plaster. 
Some ceilings are paneled in rough- 
sawn pine, and the living room has 
exposed fir beams. There are brick 
fireplaces in the living room, study 
and kitchen. Interior brick paving 
continues to parts of the exterior, 
creating a unity of surfaces. 








Any house is, to a certain extent, a 
dream house. But a house an archi- 
tect designs closely with a client can 
fulfill two dreams—as a statement of 
the architect’s ideas, and as an ex- 
pression of the residents’ personal 
style. A design may be successful in 
filling the client’s requirements; if 
that is the case, then the house can be 
































The house opens up dramatically at the back, with windows facing mountain vistas and landscaped outdoor areas. 1. An over- 
hanging portal, a traditional Southwest element, provides shade for the living room. 2. Outside the dining room is a fountain 
on the brick-paved patio. 3. An axonometric drawing shows the graceful angles of the shape and plan. 4. The desert sun and 
the shadows it creates form a pattern on the brick. 5. The swimming pool is one of the outdoor areas integral to the design. 


called a success in functional terms. 
If, however, it also lives up to the 
architect’s vision, it becomes a good 
piece of architecture. This house in 
Albuquerque succeeds on both of 
these levels: It works well for the 
family living there, and it is also a 
fine example of a modern regional 
architecture this country has long 


missed. The thick white walls and 
shady portales are more than pictur- 
esque. They are effective, time- 
proven ways to work creatively with 
harsh climatic conditions. 

Antoine Predock is an architect 
who is very sensitive to the land- 
scape. He considers the natural en- 
vironment both as a setting for his 


designs and as something to be en- 
joyed by the people who use his 
buildings. In this house, he has cre- 
ated a building that fits beautifully 
and quietly into its setting and func- 
tions as a comfortable home. It is a 
house with the dignity of traditional 
architecture and the convenience of 
most contemporary design. 0 
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The Collectors: 
An Adventure in Art 


Peggy Guggenheim in Venice 





ABOVE: In 1947, art doyenne Peggy 
Guggenheim chose Venice as her permanent 
abode, establishing herself and her 
incomparable collection of modern paintings 
and sculpture in the Palazzo Venier dei 
Leoni. A landmark designed by Lorenzo 
Boschetti, in 1749, the palazzo continues to 
enrich Venice’s long aesthetic tradition. 


PERHAPS NO OTHER Collector has pur- 
sued twentieth-century art with such 
passion and such personal involve- 
ment, or pursued it with such im- 
pressive success, as the legendary 
Peggy Guggenheim. Armed with a 
quick and probing mind, curiosity 
about all things, a generous spirit and 
a respect verging on feverence, for 
creativity, she set out on her conquest 
of the art world over forty years ago. 

It all began in late 1937, when, 
after leaving her French painter hus- 
band, Lawrence Vail, she decided— 
under the influence of Marcel Du- 
champ—to devote her abundant en- 


ergies to opening an art gallery in 
London. Duchamp introduced her to 
Surrealism and to the Surrealists, 
and on his advice she bought her first 
piece of sculpture, Shell and Head, 
from Jean Arp. The gallery so or- 
ganized, named Guggenheim Jeune, 
opened with a show of Jean Cocteau. 
During its short career it showed 


everything from Kandinsky and Tan- ° 


guy to children’s art. There was a 
sculpture show of works by Brancusi, 
Arp, Gabo, Pevsner, Calder and 
Moore. There was a collage show 
that included Ernst, Picasso, Miro, 
Braque and Schwitters. And, on the 
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good advice of her then companion, 
the Irish playwright Samuel Beckett, 
Peggy Guggenheim collected. “As it 
was extremely difficult to sell the 
work exhibited,” she says, “I usually 
bought’ one painting or sculpture 
from each show, in order to console 
the artist. Without planning it, I 
started my own collection.” 

The gallery was a financial disas- 
ter, and in its second year she de- 
cided “to lose a lot more and do 
something worthwhile.” She decided 
to open a museum of modern art in 
London, and she showed great fore- 
sight in turning for advice to one of 


the twentieth century’s most impres- 
sive thinkers and writers on the sub- 
ject of art, Herbert Read. Their 
project, however, was cut short by the 
start of World War II, and Peggy 
Guggenheim moved to Paris—taking 
the list of art she and Read had 
compiled for their museum. 

In Paris the list was revised with 
her old friend Duchamp, and imme- 
diately she went on a buying 
crusade. “I put myself on a regime to 
buy one work of art a day,” she 
recalls. She quickly collected two 
Dalis, a Man Ray, Giacometti’s first 
bronze, two Antoine Pevsners, 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
TEXT BY JOHN LORING 





ABOVE LEFT: A stone pathway in the Sculpture 
Garden relates in texture to Eduardo 
Paolozzi’s Chinese Dog, while an archway sets 
off the formal purity of Brancusi’s Bird in 
Space. Windows reveal two paintings within 
the gallery by the collector’s second 
husband, Max Ernst. asove: Another garden 
sculpture is Fritz Koenig’s 1957 Chariot. 











It all began in late 1937, 
when Peggy Guggenheim decided to 
open an art gallery in London. 





Léger’s Men In The City, Brancusi’s 
Bird in Space. From the collection of 
her couturier, Paul Poiret, she ac- 
quired her other great Brancusi bird, 
the Maiastra. The war, however, 
eventually cut short the buying 
spree. With the Germans only two 
days out of Paris, Peggy Guggenheim 
sent her collection to be hidden on a 
farm near Vichy and fled to the south 
of France. There she aided numerous 
artists in escaping to America, until 
on July 13, 1941 she herself left for 
New York with her ex-husband, Law- 
rence Vail, their two children, her 
new companion, Max Ernst—and, of 


tert: A simple background emphasizes 
artworks in a Sitting Room dominated by a 
Calder mobile and a René Bro painting. 
Bookshelves display a pair of Bambara 
antelopes and voluptuous glass sculptures by 
Jean Arp, while a sugar sculpture of the 
palazzo accompanies a Picasso vase on the 
low table. Commodious leather-upholstered 
pieces were designed by Peggy Guggenheim. 
ABOVE: A Picasso painting, Giacometti 
sculptures and a Calder mobile make the 
Entrance Hall an artistic treasure trove. 











Much of the stucco came down, 
and the collection took up residence in the 


new pure-white interior. 





course, her collection of artworks. 
In New York she married Ernst 
and bought an East River mansion on 
Fifty-first Street that was to become 
the hub of 1940s art. With a group of 
advisors that included André Breton, 
Ernst, Piet Mondrian, Alfred Barr, 
director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, and J. J. Sweeney, later director 
of the Guggenheim Museum, she 
opened her second gallery, Art of 
This Century. Every major Surrealist 
and Abstractionist was represented, 
and she attended the opening wear- 
ing one earring by Tanguy and the 
other by Calder—thus symbolizing 


LEFT: Senufo sculptures and 17th-century 
Spanish furniture add dark wood accents to 
the Dining Room. Lighter in tone is 
Archipenko’s cubistic wooden sculpture, 
which rests beneath an animated Léger oil, 
at left. Muted earth tones color Ludwig 
Marcoussis’ painting Habitué, next to it, and 
Jean Metzinger’s stylized canvas between the 
windows. aBove: Paintings by modern 
masters (left to right) Jacques Villon, Robert 
Delaunay, Picasso and Juan Gris further 
enhance the Dining Room. 
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ABOVE: French artist Lawrence Vail, the 
collector’s first husband, created the vase 
and bottle fantasies that adorn the Bedroom 
mantel; made of glass, they recall Venetian 
expertise within this medium. Graceful in 
silhouette, a 19th-century Venetian corner 
cabinet and pair of adjacent armchairs 
project an engaging sense of femininity—an 
aura reinforced by the artful arrangement 
of a copious earring collection. 
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“I put myself on a regime 
to buy one work of art a day.” 


— Peggy Guggenheim 


her impartial admiration for the two 
separate movements in art. 

Peggy Guggenheim had the per- 
fect mix of wisdom, innocence, dar- 
ing, exhibitionism—and wealth—to 
make the gallery the most important 
one of its day, and it was there that 
she introduced to the world the New 
York School—or what is now popu- 
larly called Abstract Expressionism. 
Robert Motherwell, William Ba- 
ziotes, Ad Reinhardt, Mark Rothko, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Clyfford Still, Hans 
Hofmann and, of course, Jackson 
Pollock, all had their first one-man 
shows at the Art of This Century. 








The list of “her” artists is stagger- 
ing. When asked today how she 
knew these men would become 
America’s most admired painters, 
she says modestly, “It was really just 
good luck.” But the celebrated critic 
and champion of Abstract Expres- 
sionism, Clement Greenberg, states 
it more convincingly. “She has a flair 
for life, a sort of smell for life that : 
makes her recognize vitality and con- 
viction in a picture. It is surer ground 
in selection of the new than taste.” 

Despite her New York successes, 
Peggy Guggenheim longed to return 
to Europe. In 1947, after placing her 


artists with other dealers, she closed 
Art of This Century and moved to 
Venice with her now formidable col- 
lection. In Venice she bought the 
unfinished Palazzo Venier dei Leoni, 
a massive, truncated eighteenth-cen- 
tury palace. The heavily stuccoed 
interior was, she explains, “like an 
elaborate bird cage and no place for 
modern art.” So much of the stucco 
came down, an additional gallery 
was built on one side of the garden, 
and the collection took up residence 
in the new pure-white interior. 
Naturally she continued to collect: 
Francis Bacon, Victor Vasarely, 





Matta, Sam Francis, Asger Jorn, 
Grace Hartigan, Eduardo Paolozzi, as 
well as Italian artists like Arnaldo 
Pomodoro, Tancredi, Giuseppe San- 
tomaso, and Piero Dorazio. Since 
1951 Peggy Guggenheim has opened 
the galleries of her Venetian palace 
and its sculpture garden to the public 
on a limited number of summer af- 
ternoons. And there, surrounded by 
the hundreds of masterpieces of her 
collection, she continues to receive 
the art world with the same enthusi- 
asm, optimism and curiosity that 
have kept “Peggy” and art mutually 
addicted for the past forty years. 

















ABOVE LEFT: Two paintings by Joan Miré6 are 
evocative presences in the Gallery that Peggy 
Guggenheim added to the palazzo. 
Sculptures include Giacometti’s first bronze, 
on the pedestal, and a polychrome Sepik 
River ancestral figure, in the corner. Visible 
through the arched window is a Romanesque 
wellhead in the garden. asove: Garden 
foliage surrounds a 1960 Max Ernst bronze 
sculpture entitled In the Streets of Athens. 
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Art: Fragments of History 


Dramatic Statements in Black and White 


opposite: Fontaine de Saint Philippe, Jerusalem; Auguste Salzmann, 
1853. Calotype; 914” x 13’. Salzmann, a painter by profession, refines 
his picturesque sites with the harmonious effects of light and 
shadow. Stephen White’s Gallery, Los Angeles. 


A NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT, published in 
Parfs seven months before the dis- 
closure of Daguerre’s secret process 
in August, 1839, reads: ‘Travelers, 
you will soon be able to acquire the 
apparatus invented by M. Daguerre, 
and you will be able to bring back to 
France the most beautiful monu- 


TEXT BY BEAUMONT NEWHALL 





ments, the most beautiful scenes of 
the whole world.” Within a year the 
prediction was fulfilled, and perma- 
nently fixed images on paper, from a 
camera obscura, were made avail- 
able. No copies could be made of the 
photographs—each was unique—but 
for the first time, collectors were able 
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ABOVE: Glastonbury Abbey, England; Roger Fenton, circa 1856. 
Albumen print; 9” x 11%”. A celebrated photographer of cathedrals 
and English landscape, Fenton captures the romantic splendor of this 
13th-century abbey. Daniel Wolf Gallery, New York. 


to buy these reproductions of the 
Acropolis, of Syrian mosques, of the 
temples and pyramids of the Nile. 
In England, William Henry Fox 
Talbot, simultaneously, and indepen- 
dently of Daguerre, invented another 
photographic process, which re- 
sulted in the development of the first 
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Expeditionary photographers were 
eager to record monuments that had never been photographed, 


and were rarely seen by European eyes. 
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ABOVE: The Circular Temple of Baalbek, 
Lebanon; Francis Frith, circa 1857. 

Albumen print; 6” x 9’. Frith, known for his 
stereoscopic views, depicts this temple with a 
crispness of detail characteristic of his 

work. North Point Gallery, San Francisco. 





Mont-Saint-Simeon Stylites, Iran; Albert Poche, 1878. Albumen print; 8” x 10”. 
The public, who had been enamored of paintings of the Near East, were amazed by the new 
visions made possible by photography. Stephen White’s Gallery, Los Angeles. 


negative from which an almost un- 
limited number of positive prints 
could be made. At first these were 
crude, but in two years he improved 
his technique, which he named 
calotype, from the Greek, meaning 
“beautiful picture.” Talbot called at- 
tention to the wealth of detail they 
contained, far exceeding what could 
be drawn or painted. 

From photography’s birth, its 
value in recording great architectural 
monuments was praised by critics, as 
well as by eager followers of the new 
medium. Photography’s severest 
critic was Charles Baudelaire, yet he 
praised the “absolute factual exacti- 
tude” of the camera. “Let it rescue 
from oblivion those tumbling ruins,” 
he wrote in 1839, “those books, 
prints and manuscripts which time is 
devouring and which demand a place 
in the archives of our memory.” 

The expeditionary photographers 
of the nineteenth century were eager 
to record monuments that had never 
been photographed and had only 
infrequently been seen by European 


eyes. Among them was the Swiss- 
born painter Auguste Salzmann, 
whose publication of a series on Je- 
rusalem was meant to validate the 
theories of his archaeologist friend 
Louis-Félicien-Joseph Caignart de 
Saulcy. A few years earlier, on a visit 
to Palestine, de Saulcy had con- 
cluded that much of the architecture 
attributed to the Greeks was Israelite 
in origin, and that the Tombs of the 
Kings were actually designed for Ju- 
daic kings. So revolutionary were de 
Saulcy’s findings that he was laughed 
at by his colleagues, who considered 
his drawings and maps purely imagi- 
nary. Salzmann was commissioned 
by the government to verify de 
Saulcy’s claims. He took some two 
hundred paper negatives that re- 
sulted in the almost total exoneration 
of the archaeologist. De Saulcy 
thanked Salzmann in a Paris news- 
paper “for taking the time to verify 
my claims on the spot with the help 
of a very skillful draftsman: the sun!” 

Egypt drew an astonishing number 
of photographers when the great 
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ABOVE: The Temple of Kom Ombo 
Albumen print; 10” x 144” 


the temple and other buildings of Kom Ombo was made possible 
after the site was cleared in 1893. Daniel Wolf Gallery, New York 


temples on the Nile were being exca- 
vated. It was quite probably in 1857 
that Felice A. Beato, Venetian by 
birth, English by naturalization, went 
up the Nile to Kwan Ombu, just 
below the present site of Aswan 
Dam. There lay the ruins of the 
Temple of Kom Ombo, built in the 
Ptolemaic period around the second 
century B.c. Beato skillfully captured 
the drama of these ruins, which are 
among the most striking in Egypt. 
A well-known British photogra- 
pher, Francis Frith, made three expe- 
ditions from England to the Near 
East. In 1856 he sailed to Egypt for 
the first time and returned in 1857 to 
find that foreign views were in great 
demand. Negretti and Zambra pub- 
lished one hundred of Frith’s ster- 
eoscopic photographs, and immedi- 
ately commissioned him to go on 
another expedition, to Palestine, 


Egypt, Felice A. Beato, circa 1857 
\ determination of the arrangement of 


Syria and Lebanon, believing that the 
significance of these sites would gen- 
erate greater demand. His view of the 
Circular Temple of Baalbek is proba- 
bly from this expedition. 

A contemporary of Frith’s, Roger 
Fenton was an accredited landscape 
and war photographer. The historical 
significance of his battlefield scenes 
and portraits of military personnel 
has overshadowed his remarkable 
photographs of British cathedrals 
and abbeys, of which Glastonbury 
Abbey is a fine example. Built in the 
thirteenth century, on the site of the 
first church in England) it was aban- 
doned after the dissolution of the 
abbeys by Henry VIII. Fallen to ruins, 
it was used as a stone quarry in the 
sixteenth century. The majesty of the 
structure can be felt in Fenton’s pho- 
tograph, which invites us to recon- 
struct its fabric in our imagination. 








opposite: Hypostyle Hall, the Temple of Amon-Re at Karnak, Egypt; Felice 
A. Beato, circa 1857. Albumen print; 9”’ x 12”. In this view, Beato 
focuses on the obelisk, surrounded by columns depicting carvings of 
the lotus and papyrus. North Point Gallery, San Francisco. 


Many of the ruins captured by 
nineteenth-century photographers 
no longer look the same. Some have 
been excavated; others have been 
reconstructed. By the mid-nine- 
teenth century, ruins, once beloved 
to the extent that they were some- 
times fabricated, were no longer of 
aesthetic appeal. Fortunately, pho- 
tography has rescued many of these 
from oblivion. However fragmented, 
however dislocated, ruins have be- 
come evocative. The mind and the 
imagination have been stirred by the 
untouched fragments of the original 
fabric in a way that no reconstruction 
can offer. Photography brings us 
these remnants of the past in “abso- 
lute factual exactitude,” and with in- 
comparable np as 0 





Beaumont Newhall, the axing of A Lissioraf 
of Photography, was formerly a curator of pho- 
tography for the Museum of Modern Art. 
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Polished Opulence 


A Lush and Traditional Design for Beverly Hills 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY J.P.MATHIEU 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


UNTIL RECENTLY, interior design as a 
profession was virtually nonexistent. 
Historically the role, at least in part, 
had been played by many different 
people. Monarchs wielded power, 
not only over their countries, but 
over the taste of the day. As Napo- 
leon’s empire grew, so did the pro- 
portions of furniture. Cabinetmakers 
made great contributions to interior 
design, and the gentry of eighteenth- 
century England looked for guidance 
in decorating their interiors to Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite. 
But the room as a creative ex- 
pression is a comparatively recent 
development. Our interest in light 
and color, form and texture, came 
through the skill of the interior de- 
signer—often thought of as part artist 
and part amateur psychologist. 
Designer J.P. Mathieu, who re- 
cently completed the interiors of the 
Beverly Hills house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Erich Koenig, says, ‘“A room is like a 
still life. It has to have balance with- 
out looking premeditated. Like 
flowers that are growing, a room has 
to look as if it just happened.” 
Spontaneity, not to be confused 
with informality, comes with an atti- 
tude of confidence, not compatible 
with a too careful, too safe approach. 
Like orchids in a greenhouse, rooms 
with flounces and vermeil, satin 
couches and flowered walls, need 
careful tending in the form of tai- 
lored restraint. “It is very difficult to 
do elaborate houses without getting 
overly sweet,” the designer explains. 
An interior designer is not called 
in for his knowledge of a period, in 
Mr. Mathieu’s opinion, or for his 
ability to select authentic furniture— 
rather, for his quality of thought, his 


attitude. “I always do something that 
is not quite what accepted taste 
might feel is correct. I don’t like a too 
perfect room. For instance, instead of 
covering the French chairs in satin or 
velvet or striped silk, I used cotton 
from India.” To a table set with gold- 
embroidered place mats and napkins 
and holding a centerpiece of orchids, 
he added acrylic calla lilies of his 
own design. And to a grouping below 
a Boucher painting, where another 
designer might have added a French 
chair, Mr. Mathieu chose a pouf. “It’s 
what the room needed—not another 
ornate chair.” A Chinese chest holds 
famille noire, and modern lamps 
flank the love seat. “When you're 
working with a painting of the cali- 
ber of a Siqueiros, everything around 
it becomes secondary. I like a focal 
point. You can’t go in four or five 
different directions at once. You need 
to play down one thing in order to 
play up another. That’s what balance 
is all about.” In the living room, for 
instance, with its celadon sofas and 
muted Persian rug, the painted mir- 
ror screen is the only focal point. 
Fashion plays no part in the de- 
signer’s attitude: ‘Design is nothing 
you can buy prearranged. I don’t 
believe in mass taste or following 
trends. Design is not a disguise— 
something to hide behind—but a 
freeing of the spirit. I think people 
within themselves have a sense of 
what is good design, but it must be 
developed: We have been brain- 
washed to believe that quality lies in 
this name or in that name, but labels 
can make us robots. If a piece is 
designed with honesty, the quality is 
intrinsic, and it has nothing to do 
with cost. It matters little whether 








An emphasis on balance governed J. P. Mathieu's updating of the Beverly Hills home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Erich Koenig. In the Living Room, he offset the lacquered wallcovering with an antique 
Persian rug and counterpointed sofas upholstered in silk with a chair and ottoman covered in 
Clarence House chintz. Amid this careful modulation of darks and lights, and solids and patterns, 
an exotic late-18th-century Chinese églomisé screen is the room’s incontrovertible focal point. 





“T always do something 
that is not quite what accepted taste 
might feel is correct.” 


you are working with a period or 
contemporary room, with silk or cot- 
ton, with brilliant color or with neu- 
trals. A space uses the same elements 
of composition: balance, proportion, 
scale. The only difference is style. 
Style is the expression of the indi- 
vidual. It is up to the designer to find 
that expression in his client.” 

He focused on the elegance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Koenig’s own style to create 
an appropriate setting for them. “Red 
was a perfect color for them. It is 
elegant, but it can easily overpower. 
You have to control it very carefully.” 
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The creative process is a subject 
about which the designer is fond 
of speaking, and his enthusiasm 
mounts as he talks. “All people are 
born with creativity, but it can be 
destroyed very early. When a child 
goes to school a teacher says, “You 
shouldn’t paint a cow blue or green. 
It should be brown.’ The words ought 
and should can destroy original think- 
ing.” He leans against the smooth 
back of the satin sofa. ‘“When you do 
something a little unusual in decorat- 
ing, people who are of the same spirit 
respond. That’s why I much admired 





asove: A wall of mirror and a mirrored screen endow the Dining Room with faceted reflections. 
Objects appear to defy gravity and float: the glass-topped table upon its plexiglass base, the 
Chinese vases atop a mirrored chest. An antique crystal chandelier and lacquered chairs augment 
the sparkling effect. opposite: Gold accents unify the dining table, set with Alencon lace place mats, 
English porcelain and antique vermeil flatware. Acrylic calla lilies add amusement to the setting. 
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ABOve: A coromandel screen and Clarence House chintz inject the Master Bedroom with bold 
imagery and pattern, softened by an antique Persian rug. In contrast, the moiré silk bedcovering 
and table drapery, and the Chinese famille noire lamp base and vase, establish areas of relative 
calm. opposite: Highlighting the sitting area of the Master Bedroom is a romantic oval painting by 
Francois Boucher. A chinoiserie chest and two famille noire vases extend the Oriental influence. 





Pauline de Rothschild. She was an 
incredible lady. She’d rather make a 
beautiful centerpiece out of weeds 
than spend a fortune on lilies. Few 
people are willing to come out for 
what they believe, however. We’re 
conditioned to living a certain way, 
and the return to simplicity is really a 
process of unlearning. Martha Gra- 
ham expressed that simplicity in the 
ballet, and Matisse did it with draw- 
ings that took only four or five lines.” 

Mr. Mathieu’s own knowledge is 
derived from experience, and he has 
pared his life to a minimum, ridding 
himself of the extras that mean little. 
“If I needed only two cups, that’s all I 
would have, but I would have to have 
them. I could not do without them. I 
like cleaning everything out and 
dealing only with the basics of color, 


texture and composition and sur- 
rounding everything with a sense of 
beauty.”” So his own house is 
stripped to a few dramatic pieces. “I 
like overscale. On a low table I’d 


rather have a big box, a plant and a 
few books than fifteen accessories 
scattered over the top. The older I get, 
the more I weed out and keep only 
what I need. So often people want to 
please everyone, but the only person 
you have to please is yourself.” 

Even in the house of rich color and 
pattern designed for Mr. and Mrs. 
Koenig, there is not often an extra 
flounce or sentimental bibelot to 
crowd the space—a space that con- 
centrates on design, which is perhaps 
the most personal of all the ex- 
pressions of creativity. 0 

—Suzanne Stark Morrow 








NEARLY THREE CENTURIES Old, Castle 
Howard, perhaps Britain’s greatest 
Baroque palace, rises superbly from 
magnificent parkland surrounds. 
[he huge dome—the first ever built 
in this kingdom—is surmounted by a 


gilded lantern that glitters in the sun. 


A design of lakes with vast oaks and 
beeches adorns this man-made land- 
scape, rich with its Temple of the 


Winds, Doric mausoleum and other 


Castle Howard 


The Majesty of a Great English Country House 


architectural extravaganzas. The he- 
roic interior of the castle, of golden 
limestone, is galleried, pillared and 
arched, with vaultéd ceilings—a 
splendor of perspectives. 

King Charles II found Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral ‘‘awe-full,’” but somehow 
Castle Howard never overawes. Pow- 
erful, courtly and white maned, Mr. 
George Howard, 8th Howard of Cas- 
tle Howard, says it is the subtle dif- 


ference between the appeal of 
Leningrad and the cold grandeur of 
Moscow. Perhaps it is just a perfec- 
tion in proportion that softens the 
impact of sheer size. The owner be- 
lieves the fact lies partly in his inclu- 
sion of the sort of furniture familiar 
in our day-to-day lives: the ma- 
hogany X-frame stools in the hall, 
for example, and the wing chairs. 
But also, around every corner and 
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through every door are pleasing 
rooms plastered and corniced in the 
classical manner of their day, filled 
with a kaleidoscope of great and col- 
orful paintings and furniture, sculp- 
ture and hangings in high profusion 
and of immense quality. But fine or 
commonplace, the furnishings of 
each room vividly recall eras and 
areas of the romance of Howard rule. 

Castle Howard, however, was not 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE TEXT BY SIR HUMPHRY WAKEFIELD 


ABOVE LEFT: A vast greensward heralds the Baroque grandeur of Castle Howard, designed in 1699 by 
Sir John Vanbrugh for Charles Howard, 3rd earl of Carlisle, and completed some fifty years later in 
proud possession of Britain’s first dome. At present, the honor of perpetuating family history 
devolves upon George Howard, who lovingly inhabits and vigorously preserves—and renews— 
this Yorkshire landmark. ror: Strutting freely, a peacock-in-residence unfurls its majestic tail 
feathers. above: Urns and finials adorn Vanbrugh’s arched gateway into the east wing court. 
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In the great Hall, Pellegrini paintings backdrop classical Roman sculptures collected in the 18th 
century by the 4th earl of Carlisle. precepinc paces: Gilded Charles II tables and painted torchéres 
echo the symmetry of stone pilasters carved in 1705. A niche made of scagliola highlights the 
balanced setting. asove: An early-18th-century chimneypiece by Italian stuccoists Bugatti and 
Plura creates a delicate surround for a Pellegrini study of 1715. In the foreground, a dummy board 
figure, of a type popular in the 17th and 18th centuries, sweeps imaginary dust. riGHt: A wrought- 
iron balustrade made by John Girdam around 1710 graces a balcony beneath the luminous cupola. 


merely the first and most shining 
achievement of soldier-turned-archi- 
tect John Vanbrugh, aided by Nicho- 
who had been 
trained by the Royal Architect, Wren. 
Mr. Howard explains with great pride 
that the castle was the joint concept 


las Hawksmoor, 


and endeavor of a triumvirate: Van- 
brugh, Hawksmoor and Charles 
Howard, 3rd earl of Carlisle. The earl 
certainly would have admired the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren, and 
he knew the immensely popular 
Vanbrugh, approving his talent and 
originality of design. But what a 
brave and impossibly brilliant deci- 
sion to give the architect his support 
in a first unproved venture on such a 
scale! Who cannot imagine his relief 


at having secured as well the tough 
professionalism of Hawksmoor to 
bring the flowing sketches to a state 
of stone and mortar? In short, Lord 
Carlisle knew exactly what he want- 
ed. He had already quarreled and 
parted with the duke of Devonshire’s 
architect. But he was in the mood to 
build, and as acting earl marshal of 
England, he understood parade and 
grandeur. Vanbrugh was the toast of 
the town; Baroque was in the air. 
Throughout the years successive 
owners added to its luster. The 4th 
earl, who amassed an astonishing 
array of classical and Egyptian sculp- 
ture, had lived in Rome for many 
years, and Castle Howard received 
his great additions as if built for 
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them. Even Mr. Howard looked un- 
certain when asked what on earth 
could have filled his palace before the 
statuary arrived! The 4th earl also set 
out to complete Vanbrugh’s original 
plan for the west wing, using his 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, as architect. Mr. George How- 
ard, in his turn, rebuilt the dome 
destroyed by fire in 1940, added Bow 
porcelain figures, Henry Moore and 
Rodin bronzes to the collections of 
his forebears and formed the most 
extensive parade of historic costume 
in the country. He is laying down an 
imposing old English rose garden in 
memory of his late wife, daughter of 
the duke of Grafton, and he main- 
tains the fabric of his house with 
devoted care. He has added plaster 
sections to the splendid carved wood 
cornices, probably giving a more ac- 
curate rendering than any twentieth- 
century carver could effect. He 
painstakingly revives original hang- 
ings, such as the eighteenth-century 
curtains of the bed used by the 
visiting Queen Victoria, so that the 
decoration peers clearly through 
the transparent fine net. 

Yet Mr. Howard does add new 
colors and fabrics where he must, 
and with evident enjoyment. He em- 
ployed a decorator only once, and . 
that was to implement his own pre- 
conceived schemes. He finds the 
quality and timeless colors of Thai 
silk a great addition to Castle 
Howard, and he claims his greatest 
economy lies in having the most ex- 
pensive rugs, such as a sixteen-year- 
old unblemished Wilton. More tra- 
ditional ingenuity prevails in one 
room paneled with eighteenth-cen- 
tury rose-colored silk found in an 
attic trunk, and in the splendid 
William III wing chairs ‘in the hall, 
covered in seventeenth-century cut 
velvet, once the earl of Lonsdale’s 
drawing room curtains. 

So Mr. George Howard, even as his 
ancestors, restores and renews in a 
way that unites past and present and 
launches them both into the future in 
happy unity. He stresses that the 
public have always visited Castle 
Howard. Paterson’s Annual Survey 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: A plaster cast of Michelangelo’s Lorenzo de’ Medici ennobles a gracefully curving balcony, 
while at left hangs an early-19th-century circular convex mirror. opposite: Set in a niche at the end of the 
Antique Passage is a plaster cast of a classical Roman sculpture. asove: John Linnell, an important 18th-century 
English cabinetmaker, carver and designer, made all the furnishings—including the canopy bed—specifically 
for this Bedroom, around 1780. The simplified elegance of his designs finds an appropriate graphic 
counterpoint ina series of prints of Raphael’s designs for the Vatican loggia. A feraghan rug injects warm color. 








There is little evidence of time’s passage in the Bedroom named for Lady Georgiana, daughter of the duke 
of Devonshire: A group of prints remains as she arranged them in 1815. The late-18th-century bed is hung 
with draperies of the same era; the mirror, surmounted by the Howard arms, dates from about 1800. 


of 1829 reads: “The liberality of the 
noble proprietor, in admitting the public to 
view this elegant repository, entitles him to 
grateful applause.” Mr. Howard proud- 
ly maintains this tradition, in the 
belief that it keeps the very house 
happy to continue the pattern it has 
always known. He feels that the mo- 


ment a room is not truly lived in, it 
becomes lifeless—perhaps a fascinat- 
ing museum for research, but still 
dead. And Castle Howard, in each of 
its great rooms, assuredly lives. 

It would be difficult to catalog the 
bewildering achievements in fields of 
statesmanship, arms, politics, court 





and creativity that the Howard family 
have made throughout the centuries; 
but each and all add color and variety 
to the great house. And so today, 
Castle Howard leaves us with a co- 
nundrum: Are the Howards a per- 
sonification of Castle Howard, or is 
perhaps the reverse the case? 0 
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- Wolfschmidt Vodka. | 
‘The spirit of the Czar lives on. 
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egends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

~ He could bend an iron bar 
\__ onhis bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. He 

ad a thirst for life like no 
ther man alive. 

And his drink was the toast 
. Petersburg. Genuine 
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olfschmidt Genuine Vodka 

s still made here to the 
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PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CA. 90069 


TO NE. 39th ST, MIAMI, FLA. 33137 
LONDON / PARIS / BRUSSELS / ROME / HAWAII / PUERTO RICO / CANADA 


ATLANTA/ BOSTON / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DENVER / HOUSTON / MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY, MICH. / WASHINGTON, D.C. 


200 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 


D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
SHOWN: “SUMMER.” AVAILABLE IN WALLCOVERING AND FABRIC. STOCK AND CUSTOM. 
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TRAVEL: SUPERSONIC 
FURNITURE: STENDIG INTERNATIONAL 


There’s a new word for achievement in modular seating. It's SALADIN, 
with the unique 45 degree corner component that creates an extra seat. It’s 
possible to attain incredible flexibility with one, two or more of these corners: subtle 
curves to semi-circles and almost full circles. A right arm, left arm and armless 
unit complete the series. 


SALADIN is produced by deSede of Switzerland in standard and high back 
versions, exclusively for Stendig International. 





New York: 410 East 62 Street Chicago: 950 Merchandise Mart BQ 
Los Angeles: 201 Pacific Design Center Denver Miami Minneapolis Royal Oak, MI San Francisco Seattle, SANA 


Representatives in all major cities. Refer to an Pages or write to Stendig, Inc., a am 
of Stendig International, Inc., 410 East 62 Street, New York 10021 (212) PREM 


Stendig International 





Miss Promenade 


Antonio Borsato’s masterful gift for detail has 
been unstintingly used when he created the exquisitely 
detailed Miss Promenade. 


The soft, delicate folds in her garments, the inner 
glow of youth in her face, the “breathing realism” of the 
tilt of her head might almost cause you to tip your hat or 
utter a greeting. The Master Antonio Borsato has truly 
captured a moment of life’s endearing beauty. 8” 
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Serious Collector 
A magnificent forty-eight page full 
color portfolio (a work of art in its own 
right) displaying one hundred and 
seventy-one Borsato originals plus a 
study of the artist and his work. 
tom ACCT 
supplement 


Intercontinental Fine Arts, Ltd. 


The exclusive representative of Borsato makes Borsato’s Collector's 
ME Cee available through fine dealers everywhere. 
555 West Adams Street * Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Phone: (312) 782-9364 
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always had serpentine tresses, a 
curvaceous silhouette and an air of 
erotic languor. By contrast, the stan- 
dard Art Déco woman had the 
bobbed hair, slender silhouette and 
carefree energy of a flapper. The 
jazzy bronze and ivory statuettes that 
were so popular in the twenties and 
thirties often portray these lithe and 
whimsically garbed maidens. Some- 
times the figurines incorporate deco- 
rative lights, but seldom with enough 
wattage to give them a redeeming 
social purpose. The statuettes were 
... LIBERATEDS ain 
DESIGN RESTRICTIONS 
IMPOSED Ses 


WICKS AND FLAMES. 


produced in quantity and sold as gift 
items in jewelers’ shops and depart- - 
ment stores. It is questionable 
whether anyone ever created or mar- 
keted them as serious works of art. 
Nevertheless, they have an indisput- 
ably impish charm that evokes the 
effervescent spirit of Art Déco. 

In retrospect, the first fifty years of 
incandescent lighting yielded many 
fascinating lamps that are highly 
prized today, and widely collected. 
Could it be that the flowers and 
women of yesteryear’s lamps look 
particularly appealing now because 
we see them in the glaring light of 
today’s industrial aesthetic? Cur- 
rently we enjoy the benefits of fluo- 
rescent tubes, high-intensity bulbs, 
track lights, dimmers and all sorts of 
contraptions with goosenecks, swing 
arms and swivel shades. Some so- 
phisticated designers dispense with 
bases and shades altogether and 
leave us with naked light bulbs. Al- 
though most contemporary lighting 
is brighter and more efficient than in 
the past, it also tends to be cold, 
prosaic—and distinctly less brilliant 
in design than the lamps of Galle, 
Tiffany and other innovators of the 
Art Nouveau and Art Déco eras. 0 








formerly an editor of Smithsonian and of Life, and 
frequently writes for major art publications. 
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THE ROBB REPORT, a monthly publication, lists 
hundreds of new, previously owned, antique and 
classic "ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. 
Each automobile is advertised by its present owner. 
The report gives you the name, address, and tele- 
phone number; you may buy direct. All advertise- 
ments include complete and accurate descriptions 
as wellas prices. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley 
automobiles are offered. 

THE ROBB REPORT, through its hundreds 
of pages of listings, offers the convenience of 
“armchair” shopping for the world's most pres- 
tigious automobile. You will be pleased with 
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the variety of automobiles and surprised at the 
low prices. 

A one year subscription is $39.00; the subscrip- 
tion includes your initial SUEDE-BOUND issue and 
eleven monthly supplements. Subscribe to THE 
ROBB REPORT by mailing a check for $39.00 to the 
address below or by calling toll free 1-800-327-0173, 

Ext. 25. Florida residents call 1-800-432-0151 to 
order by phone. 

Charge your subscription to Visa, Bank- 

Americard, Mastercharge, American Express 


or Diners Club by giving your credit card 
number and its expiration date. 


WSbb Report 


THE ROBB REPORT/ P.O. Box 720317AD /Atlanta, Georgia 30328 
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CHAN-LI CABINET 
16x49x32H 


Philip LaVerne osu... 


46 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 e (212) PL 2-2090 
For illustrated brochure send $3.00 to Dept. G. 











The Poggenpohl Showplace: 
Quite simply, the finest kitchen in the world. 


Poggenpohl. The most exclusive 
kitchen Europe has to offer. 

Its beauty is so overwhelming, so 
timeless, it has won many prestig- 
ious awards, including the coveted 
International Designer's Congress 
Award. 

Its engineering is so precise, so 
uncompromising, it has been 
awarded the Gold Medal for Rational 
Kitchen Planning. 

Poggenpohl. Designed like no 
other kitchen in the world, it is an 
incredible marriage of beauty and 
function for those who demand the 
utmost in all things. 


Innovative features other kitch- 
ens may never have. 

Poggenpohl drawers glide effort- 
lessly on rollers, no matter how heavy 
the load. 

The hinges are spring-loaded to 
close gently, not bang shut. 

The handles are designed ergon- 
ometrically for easy gripping and 
safety. 


All interior surfaces and even back 
panels are laminated so that humidity 
won't cause warping, racking or hy- 
gienic problems. 

The list can go on. The point how- 
ever is simply this: Poggenpohl is 
called the legendary kitchen for good 
reason. It’s designed to function per- 
fectly for generations and to create a 
Showplace environment you and 
your family will be proud to live in. 


A Poggenpohl Showplace 
Created Exclusively for You 

Your Poggenpohl dealer will work 
with you, your interior designer, or 
your architect to custom-design a 
Poggenpohl Showplace to fit your 
lifestyle perfectly. For the name of 
your Poggenpohl dealer and a copy 
of our colorful catalog (which, you'll 
discover, is designed like no other 


poggenponhl 


Designed like no other kitchen in the world. 





catalog in the world) please use the 
coupon below. 

The 1979 Poggenpohl Kitchen 
Planning Book 

A 148-page all-color idea book fea- 
turing Poggenpohl’s many cabinet 
styles and finishes 
in sizes adaptable 
to fit any kitchen. 
Also included is 3 
the Poggenpohl =< 
Bath catalog, 
both for 
$4.00. 







CS Se 
l POGGENPOHL USA CORP 7 l 
222-C Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N.J. 07666 
L] Enclosed please find $4.00 payment for | 
Poggenpohl Kitchen Planning Guide and | 
Bath Catalog 
lo Please send name of nearest Poggenpohl dealer | 
| 
| 
| 
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*Manufactured by FR Poggenpohl KG, Herford 
W. Germany 




















INTERNATIONAL ART MIAINKESe 


Preview: The Collection of 
Benjamin Sonnenberg 
By Howard L. Katzander 


HE WAS A SMALL, almost roly-poly man, 
with a flamboyant handlebar mus- 
tache; a warm and outgoing lover of 
humanity with an insatiable curiosity 
about people; out of his century in 
Edwardian four-button jackets with 
high narrow lapels, outside change 
pockets and double skirt vents, worn 
years before they became a fad. He 
tooled around New York’s Upper East 
Side in a variety of old cars—among 
them a short-wheelbase 1951 Rolls- 
Royce with a body styled to his specifi- 
cations by H. J. Mulliner. Speaking of 
style, his clothes, from the 1930s on, 
were made for him by Bernard Weth- 
erill, and his closets, at the time of his 
death in the fall of 1978, held perhaps 
a hundred suits that were identical, 
apart from the fabrics. He could still 
wear the first suits made for him by the 
Fifty-seventh Street tailor as easily as 
the last—and sometimes did. 

He was Ben Sonnenberg, last of the 
Edwardians, the man who elevated 
press agentry to a high art and built a 
fortune in the process. His home—two 
houses made into one, overlooking the 
greenery of Gramercy Park at the cor- 
ner of Irving Place—was the last of the 
great private houses in New York City. 

Next from sixth 
through ninth, the collections it 
housed will be sold at auction by 
Sotheby Parke Bernet, and they are 
expected to bring in excess of $4 mil- 


month, June 


lion. The thirty-seven-room house, 
with its private movie theater in what 
was once a ballroom—where society 
waltzed in the days of a previous 
owner, Mrs. Hamilton Fish—is also on 
the market. [For a more complete de- 
scription of this residence, see the 
“International Properties’’ column in 
this issue of Architectural Digest.] 

It can be assumed from the style of 
the man that the furnishings of his 
house would reflect his Anglophilia— 
fine eighteenth-century English furni- 
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Views of the Sonnenberg home reveal objects to be auctioned by Sotheby’s in New York June 6-9. §f 
aBove: The theater contains a breakfront adapted to display a china collection. To the left is a 
mahogany rent table, its drawers inset with the alphabet. BELow: Among Sonnenberg’s eclectic mix . 
of objects are a brass chandelier, a Windsor ‘‘Gothic” triple-back settee and a galaxy of drawings. 
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ture, a highly personal collection of 
drawings of artists and writers, which 
lined the stairwells and was important 
enough to have formed a single-owner 
exhibition at the Morgan Library a few 
years ago, and clocks everywhere, 
wound weekly by a man sent down by 
a Madison Avenue clockmaker to per- 
form that delicate chore. Where a less 
secure man of wealth would have 
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opted for hallmarked silver, Sonnen- 
berg surrounded himself with the rich 
gleam of hundreds of pieces of brass. 
The Sonnenberg household was prob- 
ably the country’s largest private con- 
sumer of brass polish, for only the 
most intricately worked pieces were 
lacquered. Most impressive is the 
mammoth brass chandelier that hung 

continued on page 172 
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The Curator otf 
3361 Cardinal Lake Drive 


talks about 
Chilmark Sculpture. 


A remarkable range of sculpture 
“And the variety offered by Chilmark— 
the range of pieces in subject matter, 
in size, in technique, is truly unique. 
The consistency is in the excellence 
of every piece...in the superb talent 
shown by every Chilmark sculptor. 
You know, every time | look at our 
Chilmark pieces I’m pleased and 
proud. It’s really thrilling to live sur- 
ee aa all this beauty.” 




























“I never thought I'd be so excited 
about owning something,’ says Mr. 
Gary Preston of Duluth, Georgia. 
“This sculpture is just superb. Every 
bit the equal of sculpture I’ve seen in 
museums. The kind that would cost 
thousands-f it were available. The 
concept, the detail, the exquisite 
work by the artist and Chilmark in 
bringing it to life. Marvelous.” 


A beautiful addition to our home— 
and sensibly priced 

“Of course, it's one thing to admire a 
work of art—to dream of owning it- 
and quite another thing to actually buy 
it. We can buy Chilmark sculpture 
because Chilmark keeps prices within 
an acceptable range. And that's 

highly unusual in the world of original 

sculpture.” 
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The Curator, Mr. G. Preston, and “Screech 
Owl and Mice”, by Dr. Wm. Turner $250. From 
the Chilmark collection at Bailey, Banks and 
Biddle, Atlanta, Georgia 













“Running Cub” by Lucille Hampton $75. 


§ |f you'd like catalogs showing 
p the entire exciting Chilmark 
collection send $2.00 | 
to Chilmark, 225 Fifth Avenue, |} 
New York, N.Y. 10010. | 


© 
CHILMARK | 


An investment 
in good taste. 

















“Female Mallard’ by Robert Davis $45. 
Chilmark and artists 
work as a team 
“And Chilmark is original 
sculpture. The sculptor works 
in arange of materials. 
Then, Chilmark artists and 
craftsmen use innovative 
molding techniques to 
translate this ‘first draft” 
into metal. What you 
see is the finished 
piece—after many 
refinements and 
changes, with the 
sculptor and Chilmark 
working together every 
step of the way.” 
Ridin’ a Ringtail” by 
Lucille Hampton 
$700 















a Lance 
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continued from page 168 





Cameo portraits of twelve Roman emperors are 
reflective of Sonnenberg’s range of collecting 





Italian Renaissance drawings hang over a most 
important piece of furniture: an 18th-century 
folding library writing table by William Vile. 





One of the largest pieces in the brass collection 
the English wine cooler in foreground. At left 
f the fireplace is Self-Portrait, by Fantin-Latour. 


from a huge chain in the stairwell, with 
two smaller satellite fixtures mounted 
above it to light the way upstairs. 
The big breakfront in the style of 
William Vile, royal cabinetmaker to 
George III and Queen Charlotte; lacks 
its doors and has been considerably 
worked over. It has some decorative 
features found on Vile breakfronts 
that have passed through Sotheby 
Parke Bernet hands, but Sotheby ex- 
perts from London, who joined Gerald 
Bland, the Madison Avenue house ex- 
pert, in appraising the furniture, have 
raised questions about its dating. Thus 
it is less impressive than the little rent 
table that stands beside it in the fifth 


continued on page 176 


The second floor landing contains an 18th-cen- 
tury mahogany English hunt table. Drawings and 
paintings are by Pissarro, Sargent and Seurat. 





In this comfortable fourth floor sitting room, Sonnenberg worked and relaxed amid many of the 
objects he collected. To the left of the English partner’s desk is a cartoon of Sonnenberg by Eric. 


Autographs of people Sonnenberg admired— 
Bernhardt, Maugham, Barnum, Kipling, Caruso, 
Tennyson, Hugo and Dumas~—line a stairway. 





The most important item of the majolica is the 
16th-century Deruta-ware portrait of a woman. 








SHERLE WAGNER 
ava) cowie lone IN io 
BETWEEN FUNCTION 
AND ART 
















| It's ameasure of Sherle Wagner's creativity that his advanced designs need just the passage of time to become 
| acknowledged classics. Clearly in the tradition of modern sculpture, this bathroom fixture, like the others in our new 
: contemporary series, erases the line between function and art. And performs equally brilliantly as both. 


| 
Sherle Wagner 
60 East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 PLaza 8-3300 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. SW3 
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GILMORE’S 
ANTIQUE 


REGISTER 


A NATIONAL 
TRAVEL-GUIDE 
DIRECTORY 
OF ANTIQUE 
AND FINE ART 
DEALERS 
ALPHABETICALLY 

LISTED 








































For more information: 
P.O. Box 516 
Santa Barbara, CA 93102 
(805) 962-4713 









For The Trade 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


DECORATIVE ANTIQUES 


1628 Oak Lawn Zip 75207 

Ph (214) 748.1177 Hrs 10-6, cl Sun 
Direct importer of fine country French furni- 
ture and decorative arts 


Retail 








California 
LA JOLLA 
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Thomas R. Ladner Antiques 

414 La Canada Zip 92037 

Ph (714) 459-3753 Hrs 10-5 and by appt 
Select English, Continental period furniture. Di- 
rect importer 17th, 18th C as R. Ladner, 


ASID 
LOS GATOS 


Berg's Antiques 303 N. Santa Cruz Ave 

Ph (408) 354-3716 Cl Sun, holidays 

The finest in china, porcelains, glass, lamps with 
30 plus years of experience 


1 Aho yi 
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ORANGE 
Drury Lane Antiques 


Ph (714) 997-2384 

Hrs 11-5, cl Sun. M. 
Four C. of furniture in 4000 square 
Country kitchen, Early 
American cupboards. A glass 
room. A Victorian & Empire 
wing. Victorian American Oak. 
_ Guaranteed clocks. 
ag" Clock repairs. 


NS 





The Gallery 

35 Malaga Cove Place Zip 90274 

Ph (213) 375-2212 Hrs 11-5, cl Sun. 

Direct importer specializing in Oriental antiques. 
17th, 18th C. screens, Ming furniture, kitchen 
chests, paintings, fabrics, jade, Mongolian 
jewelry, accessories. Appointments suggested. 
In Tokyo at 11-6 Akasaka I-chome, Minato-Ku, 
Tokyo 107. Ph 585-4816. 


SAN CLEMENTE 


Colby Antiques of San Clemente 

510 N. El Camino Real Zip 92672 

Ph (714) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 11-5 
Investment quality antiques are stressed. 18th, 
19th C. English and European. Formerly of Port 
O'Call Pasadena. Circle #1 for brochure 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Heritage Place 44 Gough St 

Between Market and Mission 

Ph (415) 431-6950 Hrs 10-6, Su 12-5, cl M 
Inside this old biscuit factory rare antiques await 
discovery. More than 50 of California's most 
prestigious antique dealers call this home and 
each has its own showroom. Large collections of 
English, French and other fine Continental fur- 
nishings, objets d'art and nostalgic treasures fill 
to overflowing this once huge factory. Circle #2 
for brochure 


Edward's Antiques 

1799 Union Street 

Zip 94123 

Ph (415) 928-2919 

Hrs 10-6, cl Sun. 
Specializing in fine Vienna 
Regulators and other choice 
clocks—all guaramteed for 
one year. A mix of period Eng- 
lish, French & Austrian furni- 
ture and objet d'art makes this 
intimate shop a delight to visit. 








| 
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Visit us when 
and see our 


Rare American Tiger-Maple Small Server. 
From Farmington, Connecticut, Circa 1750. 
35%" high, 20¥2" deep and 39%" wide. 


ou are next in California 
collection of Quality Period 


English Furniture and Accessories 
Circle #1 for Free Brochure 


(213) 492-5130 
| 510 N. El Camino Real 


| San Clemente, California 92672 
COLBY ANTIQUES OF SAN CLEMENTE 
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SAN JOSE 


Classic Antiques 2210 Lincoln Ave. 
Ph (408) 264-0604 Hrs 10-5 daily. 
A general line of fine antiques, glass, furniture. 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 405 Third St. 
Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M, 

Haviland matching service specialist with over 
700 patterns in stock, 2,500 requests answered 
annually. Write today. We both buy and sell. 


SANTA MONICA 


|. M. Chait Gallery 2409 Wilshire Blvd. 

Ph (213) 828-8537 Hrs. 11-5, cl Th, Sun. 
Specialists in Oriental fine arts featuring jade, 
porcelains, enamels, ivories, netsuke, carv- 
ings, bronzes, snuff bottles, lacquer. Member 
Appraisers Association of America, Inc. Circle 
#3 for brochure. 


STOCKTON 


Regency Antiques and Interiors 

3201 W. Benjamin Holt Dr. 

Ph (209) 951-3393 Hrs 10-6, 12-6 Su, cl M. 
Importers of general antiques, furnishings, gifts. 


Florida 
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MIAMI 


| Ching 3035 Grand Ave. 
Ph (305) 448-3111 


Zid 33133 

Oriental antiquities 
and decorative acces- 
sories of the highest 
quality. Fine porce- 
lains, jade, netsuke, 
cloisone, bronzes, 
Satsuma, ivory, Old 
Oriental furniture. In 
the Coconut Grove 
area of Miami. 





Oriental Accessory House 

2385 Coral Way 

Ph (305) 854-7323 Hrs by appt. 

Presenting one of the finest displays of quality 
Oriental porcelains in Florida and the South- 
east ee in the 17th, 18th and 19th 
Centuries. Fine Chinese furniture, Imari and 
Kutani as well. Appointments suggested. In- 
terior design service. 


Illinois 
CHICAGO 





lron-red goldfish on a Chinese porcelain 

spoon: 7” long. Highly-arched handle. Tao- 

Kuang period (1821-1850). #106 from a major 

collection of spoons. Write for information 

about collection. Subject to prior sale from: 

The Lubliner Collection 

260 E. Chestnut, Box 3407, Chicago, Ill. 60611 

Ph (312) 337-2222 By ap uae only 
Cable: LAUR 


CHICAGO'S 


LARGEST 


ANTIQUE DEALER 


featuring 
FURNITURE 
French, English & American 
ORIENTAL ART 
Large & varied selection 
BRONZES PAINTINGS 
CHANDELIERS SILVER 
PORCELAIN CLOCKS 
ART GLASS BRIC-A-BRAC 
DOUGHTY & BOEHM BIRDS 
& much, much more all at 


Dorrose 
Galleries 


751 N. WELLSe 312 /337-4052 
Monday - Saturday 10 to 5 
We are interested in purchasing 
worthwhile ART of all periods 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
VISA & MASTER CHARGE 
















Kentucky 
DANVILLE 


Sifu 


Riffemoor Lexington Rd. Zip 40422 & 
Ph (606) 236-6582 Hrs 9-5, Sa 9-1, cl Su 
Over 50 years of dealing with 17th, 18th} 
English and continental furnishings. Direct i) 
portations. Specializing in country oak a 
early walnut. Complete interior design servic 


LEXINGTON 


The AppleTree 113WaltonAve. Zip 405) 
Ph (606) 252-1309 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun. 

18th and 19th C. English and American fu 
ture, accessories and Oriental rugs. Also 
Louisville at 117 Wiltshire Ave., (502) 89 
9743. 


Boone’s Antiques of Kentucky 

4996 Old Versailles Rd. Zip 40504 

Ph (606) 254-5336 Hrs 8:30-5:30, cl Su. 
27,000 sq. feet filled with period English a 
American furniture, accessories, porcelai 
Oriental. Wholesale/Retail. Design trade ¢ 
couraged. Circle #5 for brochure. 


Donald McGurk Inc. Kentucky and Ce 
Ph (606) 253-0137 18th C. English furni 
Oriental rugs. Oriental, English porcelains. (97 


LOUISVILLE 


Bittners 731 East Main Street 
Ph. (502) 584-6349 
Fine 18th century antiques since 1854. 


Glasscock Interiors, Inc. 

155 Chenoweth Ln. Zip 40207 
Ph (502) 895-0212 

Specializing in fine 17th and 18th C. English elf 7. 
tiques, paintings, accessories and Oriental ruc} 


MIDWAY 


D. Lehman & Sons Route US 62 
Ph (606) 846-4513 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. 
18th C. American, English furniture, accessorit} 


SHELBYVILLE. 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 
Historic Science Hill Zip 40065 
Ph (502) 633-4382 Hrs 9-5, cl Sun. 
In one of the oldest buildir 
in Kentucky, today Scier/ 
Hill houses one of the larg: 
collections of fine Engli) 
antique furniture, rare and U} 
: usual silver and porcelains\},.. 
Wakefie Id- Scearce the country. Lunch and dinn publ 
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Galleries Circle #6 for catalog: ffir 
Nave de 
Mississippi Wr 


JACKSON 


Antiques Et Cetera 160 Highland vi 

Ph (601) 981-3666 Hrs 10-6, Fritill 9, cl Supith 
Direct importer of personally selected fine Er 
lish 18th and 19th Century furniture and acce | 
sories. Specializing in Georgian, Chippende'f 
and Queen Ann. Located at Highland Village? 8 
68 shop specialty center and displaying t!| Be 
largest collection of quality antiques in Missi}® ny 
sippi. Circle #7 for brochure. sh f 


rela 


New York Pires 
NEW YORK CITY a 
Ronin Gallery 605 Madison Ave. thine 


Ph (212) 688-0188 Hrs 10-6, cl Su. 
Largest selection of fine 17th through 20) 
Century Japanese woodblock prints in the UB 4 
ited States. Circle #8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 fiM Hy 
catalogs. 15 


igeaaiee Woodblock Print ‘Sei Shonagor. ' 
By Kiy yonaga (1752-1815). 
From Ronit Gallery of New York City. 
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Boones Antiques, We 


10 acres of Imported & American Antiques 
Wholesale & Retail 


4 Three Locations 


Hwy 301 South 
Wilson, 
North Carolina 
(919)237-1508 


4996 Old Versailles Rd. 
1 m. West Blue Grass Airport 
Lexington, Kentucky 
(606) 254-5335 


| Hwy 207 

i Ye m. East of 195 Exit 

| Ruther Glen, Virginia 
(804)448-2500 

\ 

3oone’s is offering one of the largest selections of antiques available anywhere in the world to 
ne public and to dealers. American and European period antiques. Oriental rugs, clocks, early 
terling and an extensive selection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains. Three locations to 
»erve dealers and collectors. Design trade encouraged. Come in or call today. Circle #15 for 
brochure. 


Yorth Carolina 
WILSON 


pone’s Antiques, Inc. 

ix 3796 Hwy 301 South 

®) (919) 237-1508 Hrs 8-5:30, Sa8-5, cl Su. 
ect importer of fine period American and 
glish furniture and accessories. Oriental 
celains and carpets. Retail and Wholesale. 
porters of general antiques, furnishings, gifts. 
rcle #5 for brochure. 


ennessee 
NASHVILLE 


elyn Anderson Galleries 
43 Hwy 100 Zip 37205 
#) (615) 352-6770 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 
Pecialist in English bow front chests. 18th, 
th C. French, English furniture. Listed oil 
indscapes, portraits, ceramics. 


exas 


DALLAS 


| Rose Driver 


Jose Driver Antiques 2916 Sale St. 

MW (214) 521-7012 

Ws 10-4:30, 1-4:30 Sa, cl. Su. 

Jpecializing in 17th C, English oak, walnut and 
Jahogany. Also 18th C. furniture, porcelains, 
ecorative accessories and a Garden Room of 
period country furniture. 


FORNEY 


pollo Antiques 
0 Main St. Zip 75126 
(214) 651-9145 Hrs 9-5, Sun by appt. 


LOT. Container shipments from 
MG 








Europe unloaded regularly. 
Quality antiques at competi- 
tive warehouse prices for the 
Public and the trade. Resto- 
ration, appraisals, consign- 


ments and estates liquid- 
‘ ated. 
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GARLAND 


Quentin Scruggs Antiques 3525 Asset Dr. 
Ph (214) 341-7726 Hrs 10-5, 1-5 Su. cl M. 
Zip 75042 









Large collection of clean distin- 
guished antiques. Furniture, 
clocks, mirrors, chandeliers, 


porter from England, France, Au- 
stria, Belgium, Denmark. We 
cater to the trade. Directions: 
from Dallas Loop 635 Jupiter exit 
North 1 mile to asset drive. 


HOUSTON 


Chen Oriental Company 

5620 Westheimer Zip 77056 

Ph (713) 840-7242 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 

One of the largest collections of fine Oriental 
antiques and furnishings in Houston. Featur- 
ing furniture, carvings in ivory and jade, Sat- 
suma, pottery, porcelains, cloisonne, lacquer 
art, silk rugs, bronzes, woodblock prints, 
jewelry and swords. Always a comprehensive 
collection of Chinese works of art. Expert ap- 
praisals. 


Evelyn Wilson Interiors 3917 Main 

Ph (713) 523-5561 

Hrs 9-5:30, Sa 10-4, Cl Su. 

For thirty years offering a complete interior de- 
sign service and featuring 18th C. English, 
American and French furniture and acces- 
sories. Only dealer ar in stock West of 
Mississippi the Virginia Gallery line. 35 rooms 
of display. Residential and commercial. Circle 
#16 for brochure. 


VICTORIA 


Christy Donoghue Antiques 

2424 N. Navarro 

Ph (512) 573-7895 

Fine European and Oriental antiques, paint- 
ings and objets d’art. Oriental rugs. Photos 
available. Dealer will ship anywhere. Circle 
#17 for brochure 


Virginia 
RUTHER GLEN 
Boone's Antiques, Inc. 
Hwy 207 East 1 mile East | 95 Exit 
Ph (804) 448-2500 Hrs 9-4, cl Su, M. 
Largest selection in the area of fine period 


American and English furniture. 45,000 sq ft. 
Dealers welcome. Circle #5 for brochure. 


Washington 
SEATTLE 


Vintage House Antiques 

19918 Aurora Ave. North 

Ph (206) 542-2049 Hrs 1-4:30, cl Su, M. 

A beautiful collection of choice silver, china, art 
glass, wicker and furniture. 


Always an Exciting Collection 

of Fine European and Oriental Antiques, 
Paintings and Oriental Rugs. A Leader in Texas 

and the Southwest in Providing Quality Period Antiques. 

Photos available. Dealer ships anywhere. Circle #17 for brochure. 


Christy Donoghiw Antiques 


2424 N. Navarro Victoria, Texas (512) 573-7895 


china, stained glass. Direct im- 







































INFORMATION 


REGISTER 


with these 
antique dealers 
to receive catalogs or 
brochures when available, 
or to be placed on the 
dealers mailing list. 





































Include remittance when 
asked for and add $1 for 
handling. Tad Gilmore 

will process your requests 
and forward them to the 
companies you indicate. 












Mail coupon below to: 
Tad Gilmore 
P.O. Box 516 
Santa Barbara, CA 93102 










VALUABLE COUPON 


Yes ‘Tad, 


please send me the following. | have 
circled the items | want. Enclosed 
you will find $  ~ ~——————s Which 
includes the $1 for handling as well 
as the costs as indicated if any. My 
check is made payable to Tad 
Gilmore. 


Colby Antiques Brochure Free 
Heritage Place Brochure Free 
|. M. Chait Brochure Free 
Boone’s Antiques Brochure Free 
Wakefield Scearce Galleries 
Catalog $2.50 
Antiques Et Cetera 
Brochure Free 
8. Ronin Gallery 
“Images of the Floating World” 
1680—1930 Woodbliock prints, 
Netsuke, Inro Catalog $5 
9. Ronin Gallery 
“Autumn of Ukiyo-e” 
Masters of the early 20th 
Century Catalog $6 
. Ronin Gallery 
“Utamaro 1753-1806" 
Woodblock Prints Catalog $10 
11. Ronin Gallery 
“Sosaku Hanga” 
Creative Woodblock Prints 
1913-1976 Catalog $5 
12. Ronin Gallery 
“Yoshitoshi” 
100 Views of the Moon 
Catalog $5 
13. Ronin Gallery 
All Five Catalogs $25 
14. Ronin Gallery Brochure Free 
16. Evelyn Wilson Interiors 
Brochure Free 
17. Christy Donoghue Antiques 
Brochure Free 


Dein = 


™“ 
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continued from page 172 
‘ floor former ballroom with its classic 
—— wine-red flocked-paper walls. | 
; A popular item of English furniture, 
rent tables are reproduced as lamp 
KS tables to this day. They are drum- 
ROY ( by S shaped, generally with six drawers, 
ae often with leather insets on the top, - 
Ne The Dat fod | Mixture That | Is Reall y q Mixture. and with various treatments of their 
\\Y pedestal supports. They were made to | 
\ fh 4) It blooms for weeks and lasts a lifetime. facilitate collecting of rents by the lord — 
\ bu Nh ‘The Works’ is unique because it is made up of only of the manor from his tenants. This | 
\ ‘) / fine, named Daffodil varieties of recent origin, not a one has the letters of the alphabet | 
\ | | If | seedling i in the lot. Each of these top-grade, double-nosed inset into its drawers, and at the center | 
\, It /y bulbs will bloom the first year. “The Works’ has a long of the top, a circular hinged door | 
\ Hal] /, season of bloom because it contains all classes of Daffo- 
1 Nh i dils, except miniatures, and is carefully balanced among 
yj / Trumpets, which have yellow, golden, bi-color, or pink 
Ai)/ blossoms; Flatcups in great variety, with flaring petals 
Mn and heavily-ruffled flat cups; members of the Poetaz 
group, some of them doubles; Cyclamineus Hybrids hav- 
See ing shorter stems holding smaller flowers; and Triandrus 
DL, Pont Hybrids with clusters of bloom on each stalk. This is a 
; the delightfully informal way to naturalize Daffodils and it 
( ~AM\ 4 may amaze you to see so many kinds you’ve never seen 
ae \ in bloom — unless you’ve been to Holland in the spring. 
los e~ 7 Daffodils, as you may know, are nearly indestructible 
le ~ lp perennials — they seem to last as long as Peonies, which 
Ae AS is a lifetime. They bloom sensationally the first spring, 
\.~/ , \“ . — and grow more beautiful each year thereafter. A plant- 
~ Xi Lge ing of Daffodils naturalized here 44 years ago still 
V “ie } blooms gloriously, but is now more extensive, for the 
WA bulbs are great self-propagators. Pick blooms for indoor 2 
F | bouquets. What more could one ask? 8 
\ You wouldn’t expect a mixture of named-variety Daf- mm: 
fodils, double-nosed or top-grade, to sell for less than Benjamin Sonnenberg was a top-ranking publi- |= 
$40.00 a hundred, and it doesn’t. But $40.00 is less than cist, an astute collector and an admirer of the arts. | 
4 Nt the price of other good mixtures. ‘The Works’ is sold -———— — 
KAN\: only by the 100 (for 500 to one address deduct 5%; for fe: i 
wy 7 1,000 deduct 10°%). For prepaid handling and delivery through which the shillings and pence 
\ yier please add 10% east of the Mississippi; 15% for Gulf could be dropped into a con 
HN states and west of The River (Connecticut residents add in the pedestal support. It may bring as 
ty, i NK /, sales tax . Bulbs will be shipped in time for fall planting. much as $30,000, a substantial amount 
N AWLP 7, Order “The Works’ from this advertisement. With it for a relatively simple table. 
\ Ty 1 / you will receive, without charge, the 1979 Fall Edition A fine Vile piece—a library writ 
4 ff, of The Garden Book and a year’s subscription to our ; 
| / | nationally-known Gardening Publications Service in | table with a top that folds ei to rest 
\ Wf / 1980. This consists of the Spring and Fall editions of on two corbels, which slide out of | 
(| The Garden Book, our catalogue which is really a gar- pillars at each side—stands on the third 
W den book, and three editions of NOTES, a valuable re- floor landing. That*piece brought 
minder publication. The Service is sold by subscription $11,000’at a sale in 1960 andeetee 
for $5.00 a year, but is sent without charge to active : : 
gy custormies. pected to bring around $50,000 next | 
ro Please order now. ‘The Works’ sells out every year | month. Other important pieces are a_ 
se y and cannot be re-shipped from Holland. — A. Pettingill pair of folding hunt tables, and a.rare | 
a Windsor triple-back settee, late seven- | 
yy ® Registered Tradename teenth or early eighteenth century, and | 
nN : of English or possibly Flemish origin. | 
Tt / h The Mulliner Rolls? Alas, it’s not for 
\ { CWEae arm sale. It belongs now to John Sargent, 
i P | ante president of Doubleday & Co., a fan- | 
' Litchfield 4001, Connecticut 06759 cig of antigle attest ee oes 
nenberg out of it in 1969. 0 
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Of all of the new 


luxury condominium 
residences in South 
Florida, we alone- 
have designed ours, 
not to reflect the- 
tradition of Old 

Delray Beach, but bo 
be- that tradition. 
Because we knew that 
there were a select few 
who would want it 
that way. 


46 Luury “endominium Residences on the Intracoastal. 
From $ 164.000. 
For those who appreciate the fine tradition that is Delray Beach. 


o fori 
Ce 


215 South Ocean Boulevard 

Delray Beach 305/272-9200 
Center open daily 

from 10 to S. 


¢ 















ASIAN HOUSE 
OF CHICAGO 


e 


316 North Michigan Avenue) 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 | 
(312) 782-9132 or 782-9577 





Largest Selection 
of Oriental: 


e Fine Arts & Antiques 


e Coromandel 
and Byobu screens 


® Hand painted 
furniture and 
porcelain vases 
from People’s 
Republic of China 

® Hand-crafted 
solid brass 

® Oriental lamps 
and shades 

@ Solid rosewood 
furniture 

@ Hand-carved 
ivory and jade 

® Natsukes, 
snuff bottles 

@ Chinese jewelry 

® Decorative 
accessories 


Mon.—Sat. 10 to 6 
Sun. 12 to 5 | 
AMERICAN EXPRESS, BANKAMERICARD,] | 
MASTER CHARGE 




















This room Is designed for people 
People like you. People who love 
special colors. Who perhaps treasure a 
fu dog acquired years ago. Or who enjoy music, good 
conversation and a relaxed atmosphere. People whose homes are 
very important to them. We of Hudsons Interior Design Studio know, because we 
make a point of knowing you. Our experience as one of the oldest and largest 
studios in the country has taught us that while our imagination, 
resources and expertise are vital, knowing you comes 
first. May we introduce ourselves? Call or 
visit Hudson’s Interior Design Studio, 
in Michigan and Ohio. 


hudsons 


176cm 









Imagination. And experience. And the best Modern design. 
Not ‘‘fad-ish’’ things but timeless furniture that will grace any style. Like 
this sophisticated Swiss seating. And pleasant, professional people to 

help you turn a home you like into a home you love 


544 W. Northwest Hwy., Arlington Hts 


one of the best modern stores in th 
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» WL 312 7 
255-3100 Mon., Thurs. & Fri. evenings 'til 9 
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a 
18th Century venetian glass chandelier Ca'Foscari, Venezia 
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‘ Our Profession is to capture the Beauty o' [ 
s P.O. Box 5172, Beverly Hillis, Ca. 90210 (21 


Tay etd Marlborough and Lord Associates, G04 World Trade Center (214)\748-3051 
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HAKIMIAN 
COMPANY 


Division of Impex Corporation 
1881 Craig Road 
St. Louis, Missouri 
63141 

Galleries In: 

St. Louis 
Philadelphia 
WashingtonD.C. 
San Francisco 
Tucson 

Cleveland 

Los Angeles 


TRADITION, 
TECHNOLOGY 

& FINE ORIENTAL 
RUGS: 


With our Computer 
Inventory Response 
System we can tell 
at immediately, via 
he phone, the 
availability of an 

size, style and color in 
our inventory of over 
15,000 antique, semi- 
antique, new and 
decorative Rugs. 


In 200 years we 
established a tradition 
for our knowledge of 
fine Oriental Rugs. 


In just a few minutes 
we can make this 
tradition available 

to you. 


Our Rugs are 
available for 
inspection in our 
galleries or through 
your Interior — 

esigner, Architect or 
Home Furnishing Store. 


Refer all inquiries to: 


314-434-3835 





WORKDAYS O'ER 27 x 25 





Original watercolors 
created by America’s 
own P. Buckley Moss in 
the rolling hills of Vir- 

| ginia. Heirloom paint- 
ings by Moss reflect 
animals, landscapes 

| and people in peace 
and tranquility. 


A WINTER VISITOR 13 x 24-1/2 











LITTLE APPLES IN A ROW 10 x 38 





Se 
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THE SPIRIT OF EQUUS 18 x 36_ 





REGENCY 
GALLERY 


East Coast 

265 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
404-577-1234 


LOS 

eaeales 

eae 
DPOQUeCUS INC 


West Coast 

3360 Livonia Ave. 

Los Angeles, Ca. 900384 
213-204-2870 





P. Buckley Moss Catalog $1. 








| Paradise Found 


| Bring home the best catch of the year! One of the Paradise 
Garden series of elegant satin-finish crystal figurines from 

Charlottenhitte. A handsome whale or dashing dolphin. A 
hooting owl, sinuous snail, curious cat, swooping gull 

or a brawny bear. All exquisitely handcrafted by the talented 
artisans at Goebel. Look for the Paradise Garden series at 
fine stores everywhere. And start your own menagerie. 


The Dolphin is 9%” I. x 634” h. The Whale is 942” I. x 8” h. 
Suggested retail: $127 each. For the name of a store near 
you and a copy of the complete ‘‘Charlottenhitte”’ brochure, 
send 50¢ to Dept. PG, Hummelwerk, 250 Clearbrook Road, 
Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. 
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Treasures for today 
and tomorrow 


















Morris K. Markofe 
A 20th Century Renaissance HMlan 


So sudden was Morris Markoff’s demise that it was as though his life was extinguished with 
the brilliant intensity of a cosmic flash. It was appropriate; he wouldn’t have had time for it other- 
wise. Never had anyone who was ever associated with him borne witness to a person of such 
phenomenally dynamic energy. He was truly the personification of the most multifaceted talents 
imaginable. 


Leonardo da Vinci writing from the perspective afforded by 15th century Italy, noted there are 
essentially two types of men—innovators and purveyors of goods. The life of Morris K. Markoff 
was not contrary to da Vinci's dictum but was rather the ultimate incarnation of what a man would 
be if he was equally a composite of the two types. Morris Markoff was filled with wonder for the 
thoughts and works of Leonardo. Had the two men ever met it is likely the feeling would have 
been mutual. 


Sor nearly half a century Mr. Markoff worked with the finest artisans the world over. The 
product of this effort will richly endow our culture and national heritage for generations to come. 
During this period he brought to this country, aside from his currently designed pieces, antique 
objects of such rare and incredible beauty that apart from their origin and provenance from the 
time they were touched by his loving hands they became association pieces of the great man. And 
so it is to this day that in collections and fine homes throughout the world that objects from the past 
or designed and manufactured by him are simply described “It’s a Marbro” meaning that the object 
represents the quintessence of the art at a given point in time. Critical here is the reference to a 
given point in time, for Morris Markoff’s existence was antithema to any notion of complacency; 
the lessons and efforts of yesterday were somehow imbued into his spirit, there, but only in the s 
sense of a blazemark left by a man ina never ending forest of ideas who knew he would never look 
back. 


Some years ago the employees of the Marbro Lamp Company presented a plaque to Morris 
Markoff which they thought embraced his philosophy of manufacture. Indeed it did. To this day it 
hangs in his office and serves as a credo to everyone associated with the worldwide organization of 
Marbro manufacturers. It is a quotation by Joseph Conrad and reads as follows: 

“Now the moral side of an industry, productive or unproductive, the redeeming and 
ideal aspect of this bread-winning, is the attainment of the highest possible skill on the 
part of the craftsman. Such skill, the skill of technique, is more than honesty; it is 
something wider, embracing honesty and grace and rule in an elevated and clear senti- 
ment, not altogether utilitarian, which may be called the honor of labor. It is made up of 
accumulated tradition, kept alive by individual pride, rendered exact by professional 
opinion, and, like the higher arts, it is spurred on and sustained by discriminating 
praise. This is why the attainment of proficiency, the pushing of your skill with atten- 
tion to the most delicate shades of excellence, is a matter of vital concern. Efficiency of a 
practically flawless kind may be reached naturally in the struggle for bread. But there is 
something beyond—a higher point, a subtle and unmistakable touch of love and pride 
beyond mere skill; almost an inspiration which gives to all work that finish which is 
almost art, which is art.” ie 


Portis Markoff’s great divertissement was classical music, so let us say the unique flair, 
charisma, and dynamic energy of our master composer is spent—a sorrow to all—but well spent— 
for the music is surely written for his Marbro orchestra. And so we march on, a haloed light before 
us, the path clearly lit, our banner unfurled, in our quest to find and create the most beautiful 
objects of this world—an odyssey begun by our beloved founder, Morris Markoff, almost a half a 


| MARBRO 


LAMP COMPANY 
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993 NORTH SAN VICENTE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 PHONE (213) 659-180 








By David Rollins 


“THE LAWS OF ART, Said John Ruskin, 
“are best learnt from the observance of 
Nature,” and the art of patterning has, 
from its humblest origins, depended 
on nature’s phenomenal design reper- 
toire. From prehistoric times, leaves, 
shells, scales, flowers, furs and feath- 
ers were simplified into geometrical 
abstraction until, in the nineteenth 
century, design was seized by a pas- 
sion for naturalism that still endures. 
We have abandoned the Victorians’ 
preoccupation with remorseless detail 
in rendering natural motifs; but we 
retain some of that lavish epoch’s 
predilection for the exotic elaboration 
of pattern with which nature occasion- 
ally clothes her creations. What mod- 
ern eye is still not secretly more 
fascinated by the rainbow-striped Ta- 
hitian tree snail, than by the humble 
gray oyster; by the iridescent plumage 
of peacocks, than by simple starling 
feathers; and by the lavish fronds of 
the banana palm, than by elm leaves. 


The Beauty of Simplicity 

Twentieth-century design, while ex- 
ploring the rich possibilities of nature, 
has frequently, in its less flamboyant 
moments, looked to the most modest 
of natural wonders for inspiration: To 
the observant eye, the unassuming 
limpet and common scallop are mas- 
terpieces of design. Brunschwig & Fils 
persuasively illustrates the merits of 
their simplicity in Shell Cotton Print. 

The scallop shell has, of course, had 
a glorious career in art and design. It 
has served as a model for boats for 
goddesses, shelters for saints, leg and 
rail ornaments for chairs, and patterns 
for silverware, dishes and drinking 
vessels. But Brunschwig’s shell print 
sees scallops through the eyes of the 
naturalist, and aligns them neatly in 
the regimented order of a collector’s 
display case. Shell Cotton Print is aserene 
and elegant fabric in either brown on 
beige or beige on charcoal gray. 

Also at Brunschwig there are dense 
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Design Motifs: Learning from Nature 
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Careful alignment and attention to reality char- 
acterize Brunschwig & Fils’s Shell Cotton Print. 
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Deauville, a chintz as adaptable to today as to the 
thirties, when it was created for Rose Cumming. 


thickets of fronds, and geysers of os- 
trich feathers, in two glazed chintzes 
called Panama and Panache. Panache is a 
particularly delightful echo of Re- 
gency England’s flamboyant styles. 
This fabric sports the ostrich plume, 
first brought to fashion and English 
design by Edward III and his son, 
and it was ultimately associated with 








Fresh as a sea breeze, Pebble Beach is Clarence 
House’s rendering, in chintz, of the scallop shell, 
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Available as fabric and wallcoverings, First Edi- 
tions’ Plantain was designed by Joan Saloomey. 





George III’s style-conscious heir. 

At Rose Cumming, Banana Leaf Print 
is not only one of the handsomest 
naturalist motifs to be found on the 
market, but has the most extraordi- 
nary origins. The original printings 
were done in the 1940s by Miss Cum- 
ming’s sister, Dorothy McNab, at her 
Montego Bay house. Real leaves, 














gathered in the jungle, were used as 
printing plates, and the bottom of the 
emptied swimming pool was called 
into service as the printing table. 

Dorothy McNab’s spectacular origi- 
nals have been translated into Rose 
Cumming’s equally spirited and spec- 
tacular Banana Leaf, available in cotton 
fabric and vinyl wallcovering. Al- 
though the leaf is plainly a plantain, 
rather than a banana, it would be 
churlish to quibble about the title of 
this clearly aristocratic print. 

The humble clamshell has its day in 
design in Rose Cumming’s Deauville, a 
quietly original chintz of considerable 
distinction. Understated shells, ar- 
ranged in fish-scale patterns, are 
shaded by their natural striations. 
Originally designed for Rose Cum- 
ming in Paris in 1930, and retaining the 
superbly subtle sense of patterning of 
Les Arts Déco, Deauville comes in colors 
such as sea green, clay, or coral, in 
cotton chintz and vinyl-coated paper. 


A Delicate and Graceful Realism 

The gracefully fluted scallop shell 
appears again, conveying its straight- 
forward natural beauty in Clarence 
House’s Pebble Beach, a chintz where 
adaptable ribbed mollusks are loosely 
arranged on a quiet background of 
sand and pebbles, all drawn with great 
sensitivity and colored in evasive 
grays, buffs and mauves, as serene as a 
misty morning at the beach. 

On a more assertive note, the spiral- 
ing stripes ‘of the nautilus coil boldly 
about with the patternings of assorted 
gastropods and bivalves on Clarence 
House’s La Spiaggia, or on La Playa, 
Which repeats the same motifs on an 
even larger scale. Both of these are 
printed in strong colors on sailcloth. 

At Clarence House, feathers can be 
demure and subtle, as in the sparse 
powdering of Norwich Chintz, where 
pastel plumes float about on a dotted 
white background. Or they can be 

continued on page 186 
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“Hey, look everybody, 
I found where George keeps the Chivas.” 


Chivas Regal * 12 Years Old Worldwide ¢ Blended Scotch Whisky * 86 Proof. General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y 
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Timeless Elegance 
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Charles Schneider unveils breathtaking elegance on a sofa of suberb design. 
The luxuriously rich fabric, a fine English cotton, 
flows with an enchanting beauty. 
Its exquisite handscreened design blossoms with a delicate 
blend of subtle colorations. Artfully quilted, impeccably handcrafted — 
a sofa created for outstanding interiors. Another design of 


uncommon beauty and quality from Ch S ° 
Charles Schneider, 518 North 10th Street, Council Bluffs, lowa 51501 ar eS nel eT 






















This ball is shown 
actual size and is the finishing touch 
of a French 18th Century gilt bronze Chandelier 
trimmed in rock crystal 
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Chandeliers of Undeniable Quality 








Tropical Beauty 
From Tropitone 


Light and airy, this design captures the delicate beauty of an island 
paradise. And it is hand-crafted for years of trouble-free use. 


A touch of enchantment, it’s just one of seven groups of fine casual 
furniture offered in an infinite rainbow of colors. Send $3 for our full color 
48-page catalog and the name of your nearest dealer. See why people 
say, “Tropitone. Probably the finest.” 


O 
@ h East: P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, FL 33578 
6 West: 17101 Armstrong, Irvine, CA 92714 


146 E. 56th St., N.¥.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Atlanta e Chicago e Dallas e Houston 
Los Angeles e Miami e Troy (Michigan) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 
Complete catalogue available — $10.00 











IN THE SHOWROOMS 
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brazen and riotous, as in Les Boislandes, 
a 100 percent cotton fabric, which 
sports ruffled tailfeathers—presum- 
ably trophies of a successful pheasant 
hunt in the French countryside. 

The most comprehensive group of 
naturalist motifs can be found at First 
Editions Wallcoverings, in their new 
and engaging “The Earth Around Us” 
collection, with its seven fresh and 
lyrical patterns, all perceptively drawn 
by Joan Saloomey. There is Suzanne, a 
small-scale light-coated composition 
of feathers and leaves; Gabriel, with | 


The grace and opulence of Art Nouveau live on 
in Judscott’s Plumes, in fabric and wallcoverings. 4) 





shells and stripes; Feathers, whose twig 
and leaf nests contain not only feath- 
ers but eggs as well; Sand and Stars, 
a thorough charmer of pleasantly 
plump starfish lying on the beach. 
There are Palm and Dunes. And not to 
be overlooked is a generously scaled 
print of magnificently ribbed plantain 
leaves; only its name—Plantain—is pre- 
dictable. All of the designs in this new 
collection can be printed on a variety 
of different fabrics; and they are avail- 
able as wallcoverings as well. 

Also at First Editions, the classic 
Windsor Park print of pheasant feath- 
ers has enough panache to have de- 
lighted the prince regent himself. 

The “eyes’’ of exotic feathers had a 
particular fascination for Art Nouveau 
designers, and the taste lingers on. La 








belle époque collected peacock feathers 
as avidly as it cultivated lilies, and the 
spirit of those good and opulent times 
survives in Judscott Handprints’ 
Plumes, a design whose bold and sin- 
uous peacock pattern is updated but 
quite frankly unabashed in its lux- 
urious turn-of-the-century echoes. 
In an amusing variant of the eigh- 
teenth century's pheasant eyes and 
fleurons, Judscott puts a powdering of 
peacock eyes on Parade, and little 
quatrefoils of scallops on Sea Shells. 
Naturalist design invariably returns 











Woodson Wallpapers’ Feathers, in cotton or 
vinyl, has the mood and tone of a still life. 


to the intricately contrived shells of 
sea creatures, and Woodson Wall- 
papers has a handsome and simply 
stated collection of nine patterns by 
Billy Baldwin. All abstracted from 
shell markings, each pattern is named 
for the species that suggested it to the 
ever-observant eye of Mr. Baldwin. 
The Baroque extravagances of the 
murex, thorny oyster and calico scal- 
lop have been passed over for the 
wonderfully intricate and sober mark- 
ings of the Tessulatus, Marmoreus, 
Gloriosus, and Arenatus, with their ir- 
regular spots, dots, dashes and flame 
patterns; each, like Woodson’s popu- 
lar Feathers, an indisputable proof that 
nature is, after all, the best designer. 0 








Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 





VLADIMIR KAGAN DESIGNS 


NEW YORK 

MIAMI 

CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS / HOUSTON 


232 East 59 Street 

39 East, Inc. 

Saraqjane International 
Rodal Design Collection 
Chalfonte St. Giles 
Waitman Martin, Inc. 














Bell Collectors: 


A new 
limited edition 


Crag aoe 
Boh (Oe Tarra 


The Halls Collection announces reservations are now 
being accepted for the “Flowers of the Holy Land” Porce- 
lain Bell Collection. Inspired by the famous paintings of 
Bertha Vester, this new series is offered exclusively by Halls 
to the American collector. For information, write or call 
toll-free 800-821-5462. In Missouri, call 800-892-5796. 
Dept. 13. 


halls ceeestion 


PO. BOX 5548, KANSAS CITY, MO. 64109 


Please send Collectors’ Prospectus 





Name (please print) 


Address a a 7 7 
City <—y i =e i 
e State Zip ee : 43 j 
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Floor after floor of superb antiques 
comfortably arranged for your careful 
inspection. Unexcelled facilities for 
refinishing, packing and shipping. 
That's Kentshire Galleries. 


NEW YORK’S LEADING SHOWCASE 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL BUYER 
OF ANTIQUES. 


Kentshire 
Galleries 


united states silver co. 


37 East 12th St. New York City 10003 
(212) 673-6644 














Please nano 
attach 
your address 
Architectural 


USE US! USE YOUR LABEL 











city 

Digest 

label here, 
or copy your 
name and address as it appears on your label in the space below. 
















All our services to subscribers are faster when you include that subscrip- 
tion label. 

MOVING? Please give us 8 weeks notice. Attach your label when you send 
us the new address. 

QUESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can give faster results when you include 
your label. 

UNLISTING SERVICE. If you want your name left off our mail advertiser's 
list, just check the box below, send us the coupon and your label. 
RENEWING? Check your label to be sure it’s correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your current subscription in the top right corner. 
(Example MAR 78 means March of 1978 is the last issue you'll get.) For 
uninterrupted service, include your label with this coupon. Check the 
boxes below that apply. 

WANT TO SUBSCRIBE? Check the boxes below and fill in the coupon. For 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, please use a separate sheet, and give us your 
instructions. (Outside U.S. and possessions, add $7 per subscription.) 


Please send a year’s (10 issues) subscription to Architectural Digest at 
$27.95. 


|] New Subscription Change of address 
_] Renewal L] Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
O who rent the Architectural Digest/ 
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An Eighteenth century Indo — Portuguese 
chest inlaid with ivory. 
Height: 50%2”" Width: 36” Depth: 1814” 





PRICE GLOVER INC. 


57 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y 


One dozen pewter plates having gadrooned 
border with human masks by Henry Maxsted 
London Touch Plate #861 
Circa 1750 
Silvered at a later date. 


Robins oo 
2-6166 


James 


15 East 57 


th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) Pl 


A fine pair of Georgian period diamond earrings 
Circa 1790 Length: 242 inches 





10022 (212) 486-9767 





New York, N.Y. 10022 


15 East 57th Street (212) 759- 3715 
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An Amristar Garden Carpet measuring 13.10 yy | 

x 11.2, woven in sophisticated shadings 
of wine, taupe, bone and tan, on 

a field of Mediterranean blue. 


fo RALPH M. CHAIT catese 


12 East 56th Street New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-0937 





Rare Famille Jaune 
cabinet sized 
club shaped vase. 
Of the K’ang Hsi period. 
A.D. 1662-1722 
Height: 8 inches 








825 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 879-3344 
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A select Association 
of the most 
eminent dealers 
in their field. 
Informative 
membership booklet 
upon request. 


An unusually fine Regency breakfast table in 
exotically figured rosewood with ormulu mounts. 
Circa 1810 
Height: 2812 inches Top: 62 x 42 inches 


V ALAVIEILLE RUSSIE 


B 781 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 752-1727 


Silver gilt mounted 
coconut shell goblet 
with portraits of 
Peter |, Catherine | 
and Elizabeth set 
with pearls and garnets. 
Russian, 18th century. 
Height: 9” 





& Company 


59 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 355-7620 










A fine small 
18th century English 
Chippendale mahogany 

bureau: bookcase 
having moulded 
cupboard doors above 
and below; of 
unusually good 
quality and colour. 
Circa 1760 
















Berry-Hill Galleries, Inc. 


7 743 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-8130 
| CABLES BERRYHILL NEW YORK 
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104 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 753-8920 
















Georgia O'Keeffe  (1887- 
\ Still Life: Canna 
N Painted circa 1928 
\N Oil on canvas, 18 x 13 inches 





Association Secretary 
59 East 57th Street 
New York 10022 








S. J. SHRUBSOLE 
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Paul Storr silver: 
Fine George III two handled tea tray 
London, 1816 
By the Royal Goldsmith Paul Storr 
Weight: 175 ounces 
Length: 24’, excluding handles 


































Chinese Export montieth bowl 
in blue and white 
K’ang Hsi 1662-1722 
















BESHAR'S 


49 E. 53rd St. 2nd Fl., New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) PL 8-1400 







Antique Kazak, 
4.1x 7.6 
Persimmon central 
panel on a field 
of light and deep 
blues outlined 
in oyster. 
Designs in cocoa, 
persimmon, blue, 
oyster, and gold. 
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KOCH+LOW Y 
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In polished brass or chrome. 
3-way lighting to 250 watts. 
White pleated shade and 
glass reflector. 

Height extends from 38” to 48” 
Sturdy rectangular base. 
Exclusive KOCH + LOWY design. 
About $99.00 


Through your designer 
Seen) eC a] (-104) 
and at fine stores everywhere. 
Nai 
KOCH + LOWY, INC. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
for your nearest dealer. 





Mansfie 


964 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 755-8330 
Chicago: Rozmallin (312) 467-6860 
Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc. (214) 747-4211 
Los Angeles: Seasons (213) 273-5007 


Through your Architect or Interior Designer 








New York's liveliest people buy at PB Eighty-Four 


“My clients love the 
wonderful pieces | find 

for them at PB Eighty-Four. 
And, at the auction they 
really enjoy the 
excitement of bidding 

and the feeling of getting 
a good value.’ 


And so does everyone. At PB Eighty- 
Four there are weekly auction sales of 
furniture, decorative objects, paintings 
and prints, tableware, carpets, collect- 
ibles galore...and special sales of Vic- 
torian International...buys of real and 
lasting value. For a sample catalogue, 
write Dept. AD...or better yet, come 
visit us this week. 








Mario Buatta 
Celebrated Interior Designer 


PB Eighty-Four 


a division of Sotheby Parke Bernet Inc 


171 East 84th Street New York 10028 (212) 472-3583 











When you require elegance without 
ostentation, or design instead of 
omamentation, consider American-Standard 
fixtures. The Ellisse lavatory speaks for itself, 
Eloquently. When paired with the low 
silhouette Luxor toilet, it offers a fresh approach 
to a powder room. For a full bathroom, add the 
6-foot oval bathing pool, Luxette bidet, and 
you have the architectural elements of 

a satisfying personal care center. 


You will appreciate American-Standard 
extras, too. Ultra-Font fittings that gently arc 
water into the bow without splashing. The 
finger tip controlled Vent-Away system in the 
toilet that eliminates odor problems before 
they begin. These are only the beginnings of 
what American-Standard has to offer for the 
bathroom. For the location of your nearest 
American-Standard show room, call toll-free 
800/325-6400. In Missouri, 800/342-6600. 
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Leo Dennis and Jerry Leen in Europe 
By Suzanne Stark Morrow 





OVER THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, Los Angeles designers 
and antiquaires Leo Dennis and Jerry Leen have collected 
some of the world’s great treasures for themselves and for 
their friends and clients. After about forty trips to 
London and Paris—they have recently returned from the 
latest of these—their enthusiasm for travel and for search- 
ing out antiques seems fresh, undimmed and contagious. 


Instinct and the Art of Selection 

“We go to London and to Paris twice a year, but 
because we don’t believe in trends, we don’t go with any 
preconceived notions about what we are going to buy,” 
Leo Dennis says. ‘“We select by instinct. In fact, I would 
rather not know the artist or designer; I don’t want to be 
influenced. | like to buy a painting because it appeals to 
me, not because it is by someone famous. We will buy 
just about everything from thimbles to marble fountains, 
as long as they were made before 1900.” 

They select first for design, second for color and third 
for quality. “The European taste is for quality first, and it 
doesn’t make much difference what it’s on,’”” Leo Dennis 
says. “For instance, the bombé and Boulle commodes 
were never good design, but fabulous craftsmanship. 
They’re a combination of great wealth and bad taste. Of 
course, that is not unheard of today, either.” 

One of the first places the designers visit in London is 
Pimlico Road, where the antiques shops are crowded 
together in a four-block area. Jerry Leen nods toward a 
massive stone Savoy table: ‘“We bought the model for 
that magnificent piece in Pimlico not long ago.” 

“The second day in London is ‘dress up day,’ ” Leo 
Dennis says. ““We put on our best clothes and go to 
Mount Street and New Bond Street.” Mr. Leen disap- 
pears into the garden room near the partners’ office and 
returns with a Medieval torchére. “I admire the simplicity 
and naiveté of this,” he says of the recent London purchase. 
In the afternoon they might have tea at Fortnum & Mason 
and perhaps stop at Floris to buy soap: “The eighteenth- 
century place with old display cases and old glass; the 
salesladies don’t speak in any tone above a whisper.” 


sur 


An Exact Plan for Finding the Unexpected 

The third day in London is usually devoted to the 
King s Road, where they walk about fifteen miles, going in 
and out of every shop. ‘We go to all the best areas first, as 
if we had just one day in London,” Mr. Dennis says. 
“Then each succeeding day we go to less-well-known 
places, where you can come across marvelous things.” He 
nods toward an eighteenth-century téle chandelier. “That 
would have been picked up by a big’shop, reconditioned 
and sold for a tremendous price,” he says. “Important 
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shops have people who go around to the lesser places 
both in, and outside of, London. If you get there first, you 
can find things you'd later see for sale on Mount Street.” 

On the fifth day the collectors usually hire a car and 
driver for a day outside of London. “This time we drove 
to Bath, and it just happened to be the day of an antiques 
show,” Jerry Leen says. ‘“We bought a pair of eighteenth- 
century Waterford girandoles, a Queen Anne teapot and 
a pair of eighteenth-century terra-cotta urns. The urns 
are extraordinary: Their bases are like roots of a tree, and 
the pieces have great distinction and a wonderful color.” 





This stone Savoy table, brought from London by Leo Dennis and Jerry 
Leen, is an example of the treasures the antiquaires find in Europe. 


The designers are in and out of about four hundred 
shops in three weeks and select something in one out of 
every fifteen or twenty. “When we go into a shop it 
doesn’t take us long,” Mr. Dennis says. “In the beginning 
we would go through all of the niceties and the for- 
malities of ‘Hello,’ ‘How are you,’ ‘I have a cousin ‘in 
Chicago.’ Now we’re in and out in minutes.” 

After Sunday breakfast at the Ritz, the rest of the day is 
reserved for the museums: the Victoria and Albert, the 
National Gallery, the British Museum. Besides going for 
the simple pleasure of seeing favorite things, the anti- 
quaires use the museums as sources of information. ““We 
document many of our things by seeing the identical 

continued on page 198 
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lifesize 18th century 
igure of Venus after the 
Te ROE 







Height 6° 6” (8’ 10” including red marble pedestal, not shown). 





A massive marble vase removed from Mentmore Towers, 


the country seat of the Earl of Rosebery. 





A good lifesize 18th century 
lead figure representing “‘Spring”’. 
Height 5’ 0” (8° 8” including 
stone pedestal, not shown). 





bfa pair of Italian 19th century marble 
ffs after the originals in the Uffizi Gallery, 
nce. On red marble pedestals. 


re international specialists in the removal 
eorgian period panelled rooms from old 
ses and their careful restoration and in- 
Ation in new homes. We will visit a 
pective client anywhere in the world 
out delay and prepare a comprehensive 
nate based on drawings showing the room 
will appear when finished. Of course, the 
st care being taken to ensure that the 
nt proportions of the original are re- 
>d. On acceptance of the estimate our 
1 of expert craftsmen will be equally 
mpt in the delivery and installation to 
r entire satisfaction. 
e are also dealers in 18th and 19th 
ury French and English chimneypieces 
arved marble and pinewood and have a 





An Adam style carved marble chimneypiece 
inset with black Wedgewood jasper plaques. 
Overall width 5’ 3°, overall height 4’ 3”. 


variety of brass and steel firegrates. Our 
unique stock of sculpture and garden orna- 
ments available at Syon Lodge includes 
statues, vases, fountains and animal figures in 
stone, bronze, marble, lead and terra cotta. 
We have a large selection of sundials, garden 
seats, well-heads, temples and imposing 
celtics etanteesemseleec treme Loe 

Why not visit Syon Lodge, a place filled 
with things of enchanting beauty that exists 
nowhere else in the world or send $8 for our 
colour brochure DA 253 

As soon as your requirements are known 
to us we will be pleased to send photographs 
of individual pieces currently available and 
we are always eager to purchase items 
similar to those described above. 


“Story on a Summer’s Day”. One of a limited 
edition of nine lifesize bronze groups 
ELAR a LNT KOM OLE Ce aL R Ye) 


Situated between London’s West End and 
Heathrow Airport, Syon Lodge is open 
Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5S p.m.; Saturday 
and Sunday 11 a.m.—4 p.m. 


Buying/Selling agents sought throughout 
the United States. 


OLE 
ae / Cake 


Busch Corner, London Road, phd rs 
TW7 SBH, England. Ts | 
Tel: 011441/560 7978, Telex PET Sr ue ok 
Cables SYONLODGE ISLEWORTH | 





BUILT 


Any spa looks good if you've never 
owned one. 

But the Circa and Quanta are 
designed for more. 

Theyre bold advances in spa tech- 
nology that make our competitors look 
obsolete. 

And feature by feature, they give you 
the best value for your money. 

Unlike all other spas on the market, 
they're totally self-contained. 

They arrive completely engineered, 
preassembled, and factory tested. With 
everything needed for their operation 
included within their own perimeters. 

And backed by something no other 
manufacturer can offer. Our over 20 
years’ experience in the design, 
engineering, and manufacture of quality 
whirlpool products. 

There are no extra parts to buy, so 
there are no extra charges. And installa- 
tion (indoors and out) is easy. 

To start them up, just make the 
electrical connection and fill with a 
garden hose. 

But, sorry competitors, our bold 
advances don't stop here. The illustra- 
tions at the right will point out more. 

Of course, if all you want are bubbles 
and a place to serve friends wine, any 
spa will do. 

But we hope, by now, we've whet 
your appetite for more. 


G. 

1. lift-off equipment 
cover for easy 
maintenance 

2. whirlpool system 

3. heater filter system 
4. fingertip control panel 
with temperature 
gauge/whirlpool / 
heater filter controls 

5. heater filter suction 
and drain 

6. skimmer 

7. whirlpool suction 

8. directional whirlpool 
inlet (6) 
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FOR MORE THAN 
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9. water filter adjustable 
retum 
10. step 
11. contoured seating for 
maximum comfort 


For more information, call Toll 
Free (800) 227-0710. In Cali- 
fornia, Alaska and Hawaii, 
call (415) 938-7070. Or write 
PO. Drawer J, Walnut Creek, 
CA 94596. 


Without this trademark, 
it’s not a Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. 


CeCUZzZi. 


WHIRLPOOL BATH 
©Copyright 1979 Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath, Inc 








This clock is a work of moving 
sculpture. One that will become 
the focal point of any room you 
choose 

The great lyre pendulum disk 
IS Suspended from alternating 
bars of chrome and brass 

The moving pendulum—and 
the gleaming brass weights— 
are reflected in a mirror 

All, including the ivory porce- 





lain dial with its brass bezel, are 
enclosed in glass 

Contrast is provided by the 
rich ebony case and polished 
chrome door frame 

The cable wound eight-day 


movement strikes on the half 
hour and counts on the hour 

Ask your Howard Miller 
dealer for the Contemporary 
Regulator 


Howard Miller Clock Co. 


® 4 Zeeland, Michigan 49464 
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continued from page 194 


piece in a museum,” Mr. Dennis says. ‘For instance, we 
bought a pair of small glass pitchers in New York. We 
didn’t know what they were, but we knew they were 
wonderful. After you have the image of a piece in your 
eye, you come across things that are similar. We saw the 
identical pitchers in the Musée des arts décoratifs, 
in Paris. They were made in Germany, in 1610.” 

“And I had a pair of small terra-cotta masks that I 
couldn’t identify. I finally documented them in the Louvre; 
they were from the island of Melos,” Jerry Leen says. 

From London they take the night train to Paris, where 
they stay in a hotel on the Left Bank. “I like the 
architecture and the quiet little bistros, rather than the 
fashionable restaurants on the Right Bank,” Jerry Leen 





“WE DONT GO WITH ANY 
PRECONCEIVED NOTIONS ABOUT 
WHAT WE ARE GOING TOs 





says. ‘Near our hotel is a florist who always has fresh 
flowers, and a boulangerie that smells of fresh-baked 
bread. All of the senses—and the things that stimulate 
them—are important, it seems to me.” 

“In Paris, the shops are scattered everywhere, but we + 
especially like the ones on the Left Bank,” the designers 
say. ‘There will be some that specialize in porcelain, or . 
boiserie panels, or very early things, such as steel and 
pewter. Across the street you'll see the best andirons in 
the world; they are superb gilded bronze. The next shop 
will have beautiful eighteenth-century furniture.” ‘ 


Armed with Knowledge and Experience 

On the second morning of the collectors’ latest visit to 
Paris, they were sitting at one of their favorite cafés when 
Mr. Leen looked across the street at a gallery. “There was 
a seventeenth-century chair in the window that looked as 
if it were painted or lacquered. We went over to see the 
chair, and it turned out to be veneered in ivory. We liked 
it and Leo said, ‘An ivory chair should be around $5,000. 
If it’s $4,000, we'll buy it.’ It was $100,000. One chair!” 

Not far from the shop the collectors found a dealer 
who had what he believed was one of the last great 
boiserie mirrors. “It was well over ten feet tall and seven 
feet wide,” Mr. Dennis says, “and it was ravishing. We 
thought about it for fifteen minutes and then bought it.” 

In Paris, as in London, they spend time away from the 
regularly traveled path, and often uncover finds in the 
process. Mr. Leen says, pointing to a great stone buffet 
leaning against a wall, “That is a very famous buffet; we 
bought it in Neuilly, from the Lopez-Wilshaw mansion— 
which is now a beautiful museum, by the way.” 

Leo Dennis and Jerry Leen have elevated the exacting 
task of selection to an art, one they practice with the delicate 
discernment of the artists whose work they collect. 0 

—Suzanne Stark Morrow 
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David and Dash captures the beauty of the butterfly with a bedspread that captures the imagination. Dramatically distinctive, 

it’s called “Rolling Meadows.” Puff-quilted with KodOfill, the new tubular Kodel® polyester fiberfill for luxurious, sumptuous softness. 


n the walls: “Papillon.” Just two of the 20 designs from the coordinating bedspread, fabric and wallcovering Traditions & Trends II collection. 
Available through David and Dash showrooms and representatives throughout the USA and Canada or your local decorator. 


David and Dash, Inc. International Headquarters: 2445 N. Miami Ave., Miami, Florida, (305) 573-8000; 201 FE. 56th St., N.Y., N.Y. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., a subsidiary of Eastm k Con 1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. fh 
KODOFILL and KODEL are Eastman's trademarks for its polyester fib ‘ ( 


ber. E me oes yt make fabrics or « Ver textile and therefore make 












Richer. And, of course, costlier. 

For the very good reason that it is 
blended from the Cognacs of more 
than 70 select vineyards, all of which 
lie within France’s two pre-eminent 
Cognac districts, Grande Cham- 
pagne and Petite Champagne. Truly, 
.. the world’s most civilized spirit. 
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HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROO -NBORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 








Maupintour’s 


East Africa 


WILDLIFE VIEWING deluxe safari of eight 
world famous reserves in Kenya plus scenic 
spectaculars, tribal life-seeing, and the 
colonial past. 


EVERYTHING INCLUDED, most desired 
lodges, private air safari flight-seeing, all 
meals, limited size party. Everyone will have 
a window seat. Wildlife expert is your safari 
leader and guide. Visit Mt. Kenya Safari 
Club, enjoy a two-night finale in Masai Mara. 


DREAMS COME TRUE, an experience un- 
surpassed. Ask your Travel Agent for 
Maupintour’s East Africa folder or send the 
coupon below now. 


© Maupintour os 





Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kansas 66044. 800/255-4266. 


Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: 
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Early 19th Century 
French Neoclassic 






Height: 19%". 
Width: 13". Depth: 4%". 
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Height: 15%". 
Width: 124%". Depth: 4%". 





Height: 13%". 
Width: 11". Depth: 4”. 





Manheim Galleries 


409 Royal St., New Orleans 
504-568-1901 

2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 


320 Decorative Center, Dallas 
214-742-2364 
(This Gallery for the Trade Only) 
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“Imperial Garden” * Wallcovering/Correlated Fabrics 






JS WALLPAPERS INC. — San Frapciscos@a 
| SEABROOK WALLCOVERINGS — MemphiS\TN 
YS THYBMNY WALLCOVERINGS — Chicago, l¥ Senver, CO 


it Lake City, UT | 





643, 9 ©) RegBwitsoN Nc. |, OH | 
(213) 659-7050 9# “ATBAUT, INC. — New York, NY | 
BRANDT’S — Phoenix, AZ | 
CROWN WALLCOVERIN — Vancouver, Canada 
DAVID ISON — London, England | 


WALL ae H 
> 

Blossom” Wallcovering/Correlated Fabric shown W# backpround . 
Michael leonard Furniture Martin of london Phaeatoct®tbhy | amme@arnn dts 


— Anchorage, Alaska 
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A Trio of Nonpareil Houses 
By June R. Gader 





TO CLASSIFY A PROPERTY aS the ne plus ultra would be both 
risky and rather pompous, yet each of the houses this 
month is unique and deserves to be placed in some very 
prominent category. It is certainly not an exaggeration to 
say that residences such as these are a rarity today and 
that they were designed by—or for—very special people. 


New Canaan, Connecticut 

Perhaps no single person of our time carried out the idea 
of the architect as auteur so completely as Frank Lloyd 
Wright. And Tirranna, designed only four years before 
his death, may be one of the most exceptional examples 
of his total design concept ever built. Wright’s style 
incorporated the interior and exterior—furniture, fabric 
designs, carpet layouts; ponds, islands, bridges—his was 
the mind that conceived them all. Tirranna is from the 
Australian aboriginal word tarnpirr, meaning “running 
water,” and it is appropriate that Wright worked with 
Frank Okamura, of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, to 
widen and deepen the Noroton River, which runs through 
the property. To complement the design, renowned land- 
scape architect Charles Middeleer turned the twelve acres 
of grounds into a superb botanical park. 

The sixteen-room residence, made of concrete blocks, 
blond Philippine mahogany and glass, carries forward the 
sculptural themes of convex and concave curves playing 
against each other, and of bold horizontal and vertical 
lines playing against the curves. An elliptical gold-leaf 
fireplace in the garden room contains the control center 
for the sound system, which operates through most 
rooms; the circular coatroom off the entry is also a 
projection room, and a motorized screen descends from 
the garden room’s ceiling. A circular window in the 
kitchen looks out to the vine-covered atrium; a can- 
tilevered pergola encloses caretaker’s apartment, work- 
shop, geodetic greenhouse and a combination office and 
guest room with bath and loggia. There is also a swim- 
ming pool and two tennis courts. The price of Tirranna, 
which includes all the original Wright furnishings, is 
$1,500,000 at Sotheby Parke Bernet International Realty 
Corporation, 980 Madison Avenue, New York 10021. 


Canterbury, Kent 
Broome Park, built between 1635 and 1638 by the great- 
‘enry Oxenden of diary fame, is considered one 
t Charles I houses in England, and is one of 
ses of this date and size still in existence. 
\f added to the house when he inherited 
hteenth century, as did Lord Kitchener, 
+ in 1911. All additions were consistent 
ind the result is a house of remarkable 


homogeneity and beauty. Fine brickwork interspersed 
with handsome pilasters, and interestingly arranged 
gables with a variety of pediment styles, lend distinction 
to the well-proportioned H-shape building. The es- 
tate totals about 270 acres, including an Italian garden, 
lush lawns, parkland, woods and pasturelands. 

Heavily carved doors lead to the oak-paneled marble- 
floored entryway. The 82-foot-long Great Hall, modeled 
after that of Boughton, has triple arcades at either end, 
parquet flooring, a magnificent pendant ceiling bearing 
motifs from Kitchener’s campaigns, and stained glass 
window panels with the Oxenden coat of arms. The Geor- 
gian Saloon, added in 1770, has a finely decorated high 
ceiling with medallions, painted plaster paneling with 





Frank Lloyd Wright designed Tirranna only four years before his death. 





decorated frieze and cornice, and a Georgian sculptured 
marble fireplace. All the other ground floor rooms, in- 
cluding dining room, library, Chinese room and morning 
room, are regal in size and have unusual friezes, ceilings 
and fireplaces. The kitchen, two bedrooms, foyer and a 
self-contained suite also are on this floor. A four-flight 
staircase, added by Lord Kitchener, has carved heraldic 
finials and arcaded balustrades, plus a full-height window 
with stained glass panels. There are, in all, twenty-seven 
bedrooms in this property, only eight miles from Canter- 
bury, Dover and Folkestone. The entire property is being 
offered for £400,000 plus fees; or £160,000 plus fees for 
the house and forty acres, by Roy Veatch, Period Houses, 
1317 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Manhattan 

The residence of the late Benjamin Sonnenberg, at 19-20 

Gramercy Park, conjures up just one thing: what Brendan 

Gill has called ‘The grandest private house remaining in 
continued on page 206 
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Treat yourself to Calvin Klein, all through your bedroom, all through the night. 
Calvin has captured the spirit of his clothes. In Wamsutta bed clothes. 
The collection consists of both patterns and solid colors. The patterns, Samarkand for one, are unique. 
The solids are in matte tones, calculated to bring out the best in each pattern. Or stand alone. 
The colors are muted and marvelous and never before seen in a bedroom. 
The fabric is a no-iron percale blending of cotton and Fortrel® polyester. The quality is unmistakably Wamsutta. 
The look is Calvin all the way. But then, we want your bed to be dressed 
as beautifully as you are. 


Div. M. Lowenstein & Sons, 111 West 40th St., N-Y. 
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We practise 
what we teach ... 


at the Inchbald School. Take forexample the lecturers on the One 
Year Interior Design Course. There are currently fourteen lecturers, all 
impressively qualified in both practical and academic terms. The 
majority of these designers and architects have their own successful 
practices, while the remainder are retained as full time consultants to 
major companies in furniture, lighting and allied fields. Togetherthey 
spearhead a stimulating programme that includes — The Theoretical 
Aspects of Design, The History of Architecture, Furniture and Painting 
and The Techniques of Drawing and Presentation 
From the first week, students carry out drawing and design projects 
in the studios. Well known interior designers hold guest lectures on 
classic and modern fashion and styles. Further studies include 
heating, lighting, building, furniture construction and the ancillary 
crafts associated with Interior Design. There are small group tutorials 
and visits to showrooms, museums and places of historic or design 
importance. This comprehensive syllabus ensures thathard-working 
students leave the School with the basic knowledge required to 
qualify them for an assistant’s job in a design studio. They will have 
attained a professional standard of draughtsmanship and coloured 
visual presentation, an understanding of buildings, furniture and 
decoration, and possess a comprehensive portfolio of their solutions 
tostimulating design projects 
Students are assessed on their year’s work and the results of an exam 
ination. Diplomas are awarded accordingly. The Diploma is recog 
! by the Interior Decorators and Designers Association, who 
idily consider successful students for employment in Members’ 


| ¥ 

a | 

| 

=| [he Inchbald School of Design 
\ Fo r information contact: The Secretary, Room 6, 
~~ Eaton Gate, London SW1W 9BA 

~_ Tel: 01-730 5508 
e SWE DARN 
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LEADED AND FULLY 
BEVELED GLASS 


Panel inserts ready to install; over 100 sizes available from 
open stock. Many designs to choose from. Doors, Windows, 
Architectural Accents and Tables of leaded, hand-beveled 
glass increase the charm, beauty and value of homes. 





Side Window: WS4001 1412” x 46” 
FOR FULL COLOR BROCHURE SEND $2.00 TO... 


BeVelLeD GLASS INDUSTRIZS 


MAIN OFFICE and SHOWROOM ; 
900 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 (213) 657-1462 
SHOWROOM 
D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 





Window: WR3001 3612” x 46” 





Turn of the century 8’ x 30’ Tellers’ Cage, heavily 
carved golden oak and brass, in original condition. 


Just one of the many unusual iterns from the 


BYGONE ERA 


11,000 sq. feet of North America Architectural Antiques 
Stained & Beveled Glass Windows, Doors & Entry Sets 
Back & Front Bars 
Wooden, Brass, Copper & Wrought Iron Doors & Gates 
Carved Wooden, Stone & Marble Mantels 
Restaurant & Home Decor Items 
Decorative Accessories & Collectables 


4783 Peachtree Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 
404/458-3016 

Hours: 9-6 Mon—Sat 


























NEW YORK 315 East 62nd Street (212) 838-1630 * 150 East 58th Street A&D Building » CHICAGO 946 Merc Nero TS 
DALLAS 230 Decorative Center (214) 748-B078 © Atlanta FE? lauderdale and ANinm: lane Annnlig Dheshnuel 
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Our stock of Boehm Limited Editions includes many of 
the older, discontinued models as well as the current issues. 
Write to us for color brochures of Boehm porcelain sculp- 
tures. Please let us know your specific requests on discon- 
tinued models, as we deal in them regularly and our stock is 
ever changing. 


Varied Thrush with Parrot Tulips 

ral Cam eee ee Cuma acm (Coe 
nine inches deep. 

Limited edition 400. 


Malai enceeentee 


Gallenes 


Rar HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 
e Telephone: 502-633-4382 
SCT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
oS elalbdaes AND DECORATIVE alee ESSORIES 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTIES 


continued from page 202 


New York.’”” However, the word house does not do it 
justice; it is a thirty-seven-room brick mansion, overlook- 
ing the only private park in the city. Number 19 was built 
over one hundred years ago for Stuyvesant Fish, and was 
remodeled in the 1880s by Stanford White. It was 
purchased in the forties, along with number 20, by the 
Sonnenbergs, who combined the two buildings and 
modernized them, making them even more grand by 
importing antique panelings, carvings and fireplaces. 
The white-balustered staircase, dating from 1831, is a 
presage of the glories to be found on each floor. The 
William and Mary room is one of the most elaborate of 
the many reception areas: beautifully paneled and with 
massive Corinthian columns, it also incorporates heavy 


overmantel carvings from Cassiobury, the noted Here- 
fordshire house where Grinling Gibbons did some of his 
finest work in the 1670s. In the library, stripped pine 
paneling, dating from about 1740, is punctuated by Ionic 
pilasters. Every room, from the dining room on the first 
floor to the theater/ballroom on the fifth, is filled with art 
and antiques. (See “International Art Market,” in this 
issue, for a description of the collection.) There are fifteen 
fireplaces with historic mantels; baths and dressing 
rooms with fine Victorian fittings; sitting rooms and 
offices with panelings and moldings or rich wallpapers. 
In addition to the seven master bedrooms and guest 
rooms, and the servants’ quarters, containing five bed- 
rooms, there is a complete apartment on the ground floor. 
Here at 19-20 Gramercy Park is true Edwardian grandeur; 
graceful, never ponderous; a mansion, yes, but one that 
can be lived in and loved. It is being offered for 
$1,900,000 by Patricia Mason, William B. May Company, 
Inc., 85 Christopher Street, New York 10014. 0 
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CAROLE STUPELL N. THEOBALD GLASS PHEASANT 
New York Indianapolis Sacramento f 





For descriptive brochure and name of nearest dealer, write to Lalique, Dept ADM, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N:Y. 10010 Fs 


Simple comfort made simply elegant 


ae * Prt ey | , ; 
AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR DESIGNER ets Curiosity Te) 9 BY arae 
FS osiaa Fhedtd RPL CULL LLL ASA TE arena 


Franklin, Michigan 48025 AAD oR mera ny! 
503 EAST 72nd ST NEW YORK NY 10021 (212) 288 -6380 
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Mey Peery 
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353 Bleecker Street 
New York, N.Y. 10014 
For information call (800) 221-4080 ~ 


New York Beverly Hills 
Boston San Francisco 
Houston Carme! 





























ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 






| Exclusively Ours 
| to be Personally Yours 
| Mark that favorite picture, 
| never lose your place, or 
“save” a place to share later 
| with our Architectural Di- 
gest Bookmark. Sterling 
| silver marker with gros- 
grain ribbon is per- 
sonalized with your ini- 
tials. Opposite end is a 
page cutter. $20.00 (.50) 
| (#00135) Please indicate 
one, two or three initials. 


New and Bound to Please You! 
Now, every issue of Architectural Digest for 1978 is 
available to you, beautifully bound in a two- 
volume set. These collector’s editions, in navy 
blue silk-screened cloth, are stamped in gold on 
cover and spine for display or bookcase. Ac- 
knowledge their good taste and demonstrate 
your own when you give friends and associates 
this perfect all-occasion gift. A great addition to 
any library! $60 the set, includes postage and 
handling. (#00136) 


ARCA PrUBRAL DKS 





Architectural Digest Back Issues 

Collector back issues available today are listed on 
the reverse page. The supply of each is limited, 
and dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Each back issue is 
$6.00, including postage and handling. (Sales tax 
not applicable. ) 


New! For the Record 
Your copies of Architectural Digest are easier to 
handle and store in our new slipcases. Two cases 
protect a full year’s issues. In coffee-color with 
padding, leather-like appearance and gold- 
stamping on cover and spine, they’re handily 
bookcased. Index them by year with easily 
applied gold-stamped numbers for quick refer- 
ence. Each slipcase is $7.95 ($1.00) (#00134). Our 
binder for the larger format used before Jan./ 
Feb. 1976. $8.65 ($1.00) (#00012) 


To order, Please Use Order 
Form on Reverse Side. 
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State Zip 


READER SERVICE ORDER FORM 


Back Issues: To order indicate your selection here and complete the order form below. 


___ 07202 JAN/FEB 1972 Bellingrath Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort for the Courtly 18th-Century French 
Manor. 


____ 07312. ~ NOV/DEC 1973 The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napoleonic Porcelain. 


____ 07702. JAN/FEB 1977 The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa near the Bois de Boulogne; Architectural Digest 
Visits Giorgio de Chirico. 


__ 07703 MARCH 1977 Architectural Digest Visits Fred 
Astaire; Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in New York; A Historic 
Palace in India; Allerton Gardens in Hawaii. 


____ 07704. APRIL 1977 Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Brederick Ashton; The late Alexander Cal- 
der’s Studio in France; A Southampton House Styled for Comfort; 
Modernizing a 1920s House in Beverly Hills. 


07706 MAY/JUN 1977 Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler’s New York Apartment; Villa in Mar- 
rakech; The Paris Apartment of Erte; Palm Springs Vacation 
Retreat. 


____ 07708 JULY/AUG 1977 Marisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills 
Home; The Very Private Shipman Plantation in Hilo; Chateau de 
Coppet Beside ake Geneva; Thinking in the Manhattan Manner. 


___ 07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Carolina; Mexican Terraza; An 
Image of Art Deco; Enchanted Ibiza. 


___ 07710 OCTOBER 1977 Architectural Digest Visits John 
Wayne; The Gertrude Mellon Residence in Pennsylvania; Angelo 
Donghia’s Key West House; Valerian Rybar Design in Olympic 
Tower, New York. 


___ 07711 NOVEMBER 1977 Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lecturer Robert Allen’s New York 
Apartment; The Comte de Sade’s 12th-Century Chateau; Villa 
Amanda of Rheal Boulanger. 


07712 DECEMBER 1977 The Very Private Home of Michael 
Taylor in San Francisco; Architectural Digest Visits the Empress of 
Iran; Sutton Place Townhouse; Architect Aurelio Martinez Flores’s 
Home in Sao Paulo. 

___ 07802 JAN/FEB 1978 Architectural Digest Visits George 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Designs for Her Beach House in South- 
ampton; Christina Onassis’ Chalet in St. Moritz. 


07803 MARCH 1978 Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Residence; Baroque Fantasy in 





ae 


Please charge my: 

| BankAmericard/ Visa 
|] Master Charge () American Express 
Expiration date 


(Please give all digits of account number in the boxes.) 

Signature __ARS9 
(if charging) 

Name se 

Address ee 

City = sae 





To order items on this page and the previous page please complete all product ordering information 
including subtotals and grand total, and indicate your name and address in the space provided. Then 
tear out the entire page, enclose with your check in an envelope and mail to: 


Dept. AR59 Wilshire Marketing Corporation, 8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 


OR CALL TOLL FREE 800-421-4448 FROM 7 A.M. TO 5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. IN 
CALIFORNIA CALL 800-252-2071 CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY (MINIMUM $15.00) 


Quantity 

_____ #00134 Slipcase @ $7.95 + (1.00) = 

____ #00136 Deluxe Bound Edition @ $60.00 (incl.) = 
____ #00135 Bookmark @ $17.50 + (.50) = 


Monogram Initials 


an Old Silent Screen Studio; Pandora Astor’s London Apartment; 
Designer Harry Hinson in East Hampton. 


___ 07804 APRIL 1978 Architectural Digest Visits Fashion De- 
signer Zandra Rhodes; Glen House; a Baronial Home near Edin- 
burgh; A Dramatic Island Home on the Costa Smeralda; The 
Collectors: F. Patrick Burns in Hancock Park. 


____ 07805 MAY 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra 
Streisand in Manhattan; Country Life in a London Townhouse by 
T. S. Parr; A House of Fantasy for Actress Yvette Mimieux. 


07806 JUNE 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Hubert de 
Givenchy in Paris; Traditional Charm in Revers Hills; The Trea- 
sures of Liechtenstein Castle; Paul Rudolph’s Architecture for a 
Private Residence on Long Island; The Saga of an Irish Country 
House. 


___— 07808 JULY/AUG 1978 Architectural Diges Visits: Roy 
Lichtenstein; la Maison de Saussure in Geneva; Art Deco Adapta- 
tion in New York; The Ventana Inn at Big Sur. 


____ 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Andy 
Williams; Washington: Mrs. David Bruce; A Small Villa near 
Saint-Cloud; Historic Houses; England’s Stratfield Saye. 


____ 07810 OCTOBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Joseph 
Alsop; The Enchantment of Acapulco; Chateau de Hautefort in 
Perigord; Designer Valerian Rybar in Portugal. 


____ 07811 NOVEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Robert 
Indiana; A retrospective of Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann; Petworth 
House in Sussex; Architecture: William Turnbull, Jr. 


_ 07812 DECEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Dr. 
Seuss; Chalet in the Snow; Historic Homes; Culzean Castle in 
Scotland; Echoes of Old Los Angeles; Orton Plantation. 


___ 07902. JAN/FEB 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Joan Miro; 
Mediterranean Mood; Contemporary Design for the Olympic 
Tower; Home of the Late Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather Post. 


_. 07903 MARCH 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Marc Bohan 
(of Christian Dior); Gardens: Moshe Dayan, Tel-Aviv; Historic 
Homes: The Estate of Mrs. Lytle Hull in Staatsburg, New York. 


___ 07904 APRIL 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Lillian Gish; 
House of Legend: Bella Vista; The Collectors: Old Battersea House. 





Other Issues Available S 
___ July/August 1976 07608 _ Fall 1967 06712 


Quantity ____ Back Issues @ $6.00 each = $ 


(postage and handling included, no sales tax) 


PA FH « 


First “Middle — Last 
(Please allow 6-8 weeks for shipment of Monogrammed items) 
Subtotal $ 
Add 6% Sales Tax if delivered in California $ 
Total $ 


Back Issues Total $ 
Grand Total (Payment Enclosed) $ 


Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may be shipped separately. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 

















































Add the Sea Island dimension. 
Renting a Sea Island home is a trust. You share the good taste, the 
gentle pace, the superb uncrowded sports and entertainment 
facilities of this beautiful sub- aoe island and its five-star resort 

. .g2”| hotel, The Cloister. Many 
families make an extended stay 
in one of Sea Island’s fine 
privately-owned residences an 
annual part of their lives. To 

f make your arrangements, 
= consult Mrs. Suzanne Engel, 
* Sea Island Properties, 
Lye Sea Island, Ga. 31561 (Call 912- 
— 638-3611 or toll-free out-state, 


800-841-3223). 
Sa lond 











Architectural artwork from the 
past,engineered for today. 


No. 414 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture. 
Below it is the No. 450 Accessory Moulding in the ever 
popular trellis design. 

No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 
doorway or wall niche. 


For information on our complete line write: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept.AD 4870S. Atlanta Rd. Smyrna, Ga. 30080 404 351-0820 








Create the Newest Look 
in Floral Design 





With 

the Freshest 
in Flower 
Arrangers! 


Try the new look in floral arrangement, using groupings 
of different flowers in each container with our Tripotiere 
Vase. Fashioned from three vases with interlocked handles, 
it’s reminiscent of the intricacy of Chinese puzzles; just the 
right vase for a wide variety of flowers and a conversation 
piece that stands alone. From the Haldon Group. 

The Tripotiere Vase, 6”H in eggshell ceramic, is $27.50 
plus shipping and handling (2.35). Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or your money back. Order today with the coupon below. 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Selections 


Dept.A659N,8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
Shipping and handling charges (in parenthesis) 
#40514 Tripotiere Vase $27.50 (2.35) 





Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections $ 
ae 6% sales tax if deliv ered in California.) 
or charge my L) BankAmericard/Visa (] Master Charge |} American Express 


Dates 
Signature (if charging) 2 __ A659N 
Name = 
Address : ——S 
City State = _Zip = — 


Offer good in U.S.A. only. Allow six weeks for shipment. Items may be Sippe d se apart ly 
Offer expires Aug. 31, 1979 


To order call toll free 800-421-4448 from 7 A.M 
2 to 5 P.M. Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2071 


Credit card orders only. (Minimum $15.00) 
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New York « Atlanta * Beverly Hills * Birmingham Mi * Boston « Chicago * Denver « Ft Lauderdale 
Houston +» Miami * Minneapolis » Montreal » Ottawa * Paramus * Quebec « Roslyn Heights 


Scarsdale » Scottsdale » Toronto » Washington DC +» Westport » Winnetka + Winnipeg 


@ COLOR CATALOGUE - 148 PAGES, ALL STORES, OR MAIL $5+ 200 MADISON AVE, NYC 10036+ DEPT A-579 








1 refrigeration made 
a mie the eum) 
Sie Tae) d base cabinets. 
=je iat ws side panels to 
ares any decor. Choose from 
Selma e over-&-under (freezer 
on bottom), all refrigerator, all 
freezer and under-counter models. 
Ice makers and complete adjust- 
ey yg a ty UP ClaLa ls 


SUB-ZERO 


Box 4130 e Madison, W! 53711 
(608) 271-2233 











M bo 


An Alternative to High Prices... 


In homes where the criteria 
for furnishings is top quality 


and impeccably good taste, 
there is a place for furnishings 
from Mallory’s Ltd. 


Henredon, Heritage and 
Drexel are only a few of the 
fine lines from which you may™ 
select. 


Mallory’s Ltd.... Now the 
opportunity of fine furnishings 
and savings combined. 


Malls 


P.O. Box 1150 
Jacksonville, N.C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 
Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 


Name 


Address 
City 
State Zip 


Please send me _ informa- 
tion on how | can order fine 
furnishings at substantial savings! 


1479 
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Coming Next— 
in June 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 


CANDICE BERGEN 
in New York City. 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 


A Malibu milieu for Cher 
. by Ron Wilson. 


Howard Kaplan’s 
Manhattan evocation of 
.  18th-century France. 
English photographer 
Angus McBean restores his 
Suffolk manor house. 
An Art Déco interpretation 
by Suzie Frankfurt. 
In Saint-Tropez, 
a 12th-century farmhouse 
updated by Daniel Kiener. 


Ron Dalto and Larry Boes fill 
their Manhattan loft with 
soft-sculpture fantasy. 


SPECIAL. FEATURES 


Historic Houses: 
Peking’s Imperial Palace. 
Architecture: 

The Kaiser residence in Greece 
by Errol Barron. 

The Collectors: Mark Goodson 

. in New York City. 
Gardens: Les Quatre Vents 
near Murray Bay, Quebec. 

Art: Scenes by the Seashore. 


Antiques: 
Stylized Fish Sculptures. 





AND MORE— 
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“Invest in the Romance of 
e French Countryside 
PIQUE EUROPEAN PINE PANELING 
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The worth of Woodard in wrought iron “mesh.” 


This Mayfield collection combines _ tention to detail. See the quality of 
the breezy look of mesh with the | Woodard in the new Mayfield col- 


enduring beauty of wrought iron. lection at your 


Delicate lines, handcrafted with at- Woodard dealer. Woodard 
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For the 


name of the store nearest you write Woodard, 321 Elm street, Owosso, 


Mi 
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“It costs no more 
-but the results 
are certain when 
you consult an 
Interior Designer.’ 


J 


It was forty years ago that Stroheim & 
Romann first used this prophetic phrase. 
The years between have proven its truth - 
for today we know that the professional 
interior designer has contributed more to 
the taste standard of America’s homes 
than any other single individual or group. 
We know too, that the interior designer 
is the greatest influence factor on current 
design, style, and manufacturing trends. 


Another proof of the prophecy is the 
constant growth of your own organiza- 
tion. We can only observe that the 
buying consumer has come to appreciate 
seriously the fact that: “‘It costs no more 
- but the results are certain when - you 
consult an interior designer!’”’ 


Stroheim & Romann extends cordial 
greetings to interior designers and invites 
them to enjoy our showrooms’ services, 
facilities, and selections. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


155 East 56th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 





Richard Haas, courtesy 724 Prints 

**Garden Court” 

Silk Screen. 72” x 96" (183 x 244 cms) 

100% Rag Dove Paper; single sheet for each print 
20 Screens; 200 Prints plus 20 Artist’s Proofs 
Published and © Summa Artworks, Ltd. 


John Elmo, FASID, and Summa Artworks, Ltd., _ 


introduce for the first time ever a completely new and 
unique concept in collectable and very usable mural 
art: a signed limited edition silk screen by the famous 
American architectural artist, Richard Haas—in a sin- 
gle spectacular 6’ x 8’ image. 

Garden Court is unlike any other printed mural. 
Its size sets it apart. Its 20 screen single sheet printing 
sets it apart. Its superb Richard Haas trompe loeil 
‘‘walk-in’’ depth, sets it apart. Its limited availability 
(only 200 prints plus 20 artist’s proofs) sets it apart. 

Garden Court is eminently collectable by the 
knowledgeable connoisseur. Garden Court is equally 
eminently practical and beautiful when specified by the 
designer and architect: it is designed for standard 
framing or properly mounted directly on the wall it is 
fully and easily removable, for re-use. 

Garden Court is ideal in public or private installa- 
tion: lobbies or foyers, executive offices or homes— 
wherever there is a sufficient scope of wall, Garden 
Court makes a unique contribution. It is, in truth, an 
affordable, practical masterwork. 

For specifics: 


SUMMA ARTWCRKS, LTD 
136 East 57th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
212-421-2352 


Summa Artworks is represented in principal cities. 











 lelebrities. ” 













ur first book, Archi- 
tectural Digest Ce- 
lebrity Homes, is 
nce again available. We 
nvite you to acquire it at 
ais special price offered only 
9 readers of Architectural 
Digest. 

Selected and edited from 
en years of the magazine, 
his book takes you into some 
f the most beautiful homes 
Ja the world — the havens 
nd hideaways of thirty 
vell- known _ international 





You'll see how they've used the fine and 
lecorative arts to enhance their styles of 
fe. What special decorating problems they 
aced. How they worked with distinguished 
lesigners and craftsmen to make their 
rivate domains places of serenity, style 
nd elegance. Or, sometimes, how they did 
t all by themselves. 


Revealing personal interviews 
with some of this century’s 
nost interesting men and women 


_ The homes you will visit include those 
f world-renowned socialites, authors, 





















ENTER THE PRIVATE WORLDS 
| OF ALL THESE FASCINATING 
INTERNATIONAL CELEBRITIES 


| Coco Chanel e Gore Vidal e 
: Barbara Walters e Yves St. Laurent 
e Cecil Beaton e Gayelord Hauser e 
| Pablo ° Joan Crawford e Diana Vreeland 
|e Senator and Mrs. Edward M. Kennedy 
e Pauline Trigere e Dinah Shore ¢ Robert 
Redford e Mary Tyler Moore e Merle 
Oberon e Lee Radziwill e Julia Child « 
Sybil Connolly e Jean Arthur e Polly 
Bergen e Truman Capote e Woody Allen 
e Joni Mitchell e Sonny and Cher 
e Galanos e Ear] Blackwell e 
Jean and Walter Kerr e Bob Newhart 
e Dolores Del Rio e Mary Pickford e 
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Celebrity Homes 





designers, actors, entertainers. Brilliant, 


creative people every one of them. And in 
these frank, friendly interviews, they do 


much more than open their homes to you. 


They share their thoughts and feelings as 
well. In more than 30,000 words of text 
youll learn about their private lives— 
how they prefer to work and play, relax 
and entertain. Their innermost conceptions 
of what constitutes the good life. And how 
the homes they have chosen help them 
cope with the strains of their successful 
careers. 


Thirty stunning photographic 
portfolios in color 


Architectural Digest Celebrity Homes al- 
lows you privileged entrée to Parisian pieds- 
a-terre, Manhattan penthouses, Italian 
villas, English country houses. You'll be a 
guest in handsome homes in California, 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Ireland, Long Is- 
land, and Westchester. Their styles will 
vary from traditional to ultramodern. But 
all will have one thing in common: im- 
peccable taste. 

The thirty portfolios in this volume 
contain more than 230 vivid full-color 
photographs. Each is reproduced with the 
same attention to detail you find only in 
the finest art books—or in the pages of 
Architectural Digest. 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


TO THE READERS 
OF ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Examine this splendid 
book FREE for thirty days 


At your request, we'll be 
happy to send you a copy of 
Architectural Digest Celeb- 
rity Homes to enjoy for thirty 
days, with no obligation to 
buy. Spend a month looking 
through this luxurious, 256- 
page, 9”x 12” volume. Exam- 
ine its elegant, gold-stamped, 
durable binding. Admire its 
distinguished graphics. And 
then, if you don’t agree that 
this book is a splendid addi- 
tion to your library, simply 
return it within thirty days and owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, remit $27.95. To order, 
fill out and mail this coupon today. 


30-day free examination 


THE KNAPP PRESS 
6 Commercial Street 
Hicksville, New York 11801 


Please send me Architectural Digest 
Celebrity Homes. If not impressed and de- 
lighted with this book, I may return it 
within 30 days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise, I will remit $27.95 plus postage and 
handling. (Suggested retail price $35.00.) 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| O1 prefer to enclose payment now. Same | 
| 30-day examination offer applies, with full | 
| refund guaranteed. (Calif. residents please | 
| add 6% sales tax.) | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Address 
City 
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InU.S.A., please allow six weeks for shipment 
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KINKOZAN vase, finely 
with an exquisite scenic 01 
reverse panel. Imp 
gilt Kinkozan tsuk = 
c. 1895, Height 18 in.; 45 c 











ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELING inc 


979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 J" 
(212) 371-9632-3 Ze 


CHICAGO — MIKE BELL, INC. 
DALLAS — VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES 
LOS ANGELES — PHYLLIS MORRIS 
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We will listen very attentively 
to your wants and needs, 
concentrate on your taste 
and preference and satisfy 
your imagination. 





Our staff will spend endless 
hours sketching, planning, 
drafting and even building a 
model to scale of your new 
room. 
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The cabinets, panels and 
fireplaces are made of the 
highest quality materials and 
are superbly crafted in hand 
rubbed finishes. 







Expert cabinet makers are 
drafted from our own cabinet 









shop to insure a flawless installation. 
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Send $5.00 for Custom Paneling 
Brochure and Color Slides. 





Brass 


Our oval table of antiqued brass 
ECM CCS Va em Hye eM CE) er eMi AUC: 
that adds an unmistakable zest 
to any room setting. Inset 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 


to show you this table and the 
other items in our Directoire 
Group. Write us for his name 
and a four-color mirror/table 
yueanitace 


ca ‘si * - Lo. LaeB 


Holland, Michigan 49423 





VODULO ie? 
5¥Y MEDALLION 


DLD. DRAMATIC. CONTEMPORARY, OUTDOORS ORIN. 
qs jue modular sectionals for today’s leisure 

P style. Just one of ten complete designer collections 
ese ential orcommercial environments. Thirty 
Lirageous colours. Weather-proven" aluminum frames, 
a seating and plush cushions filled with ]00% DUPONT" PyXelton i 











ie today for free colour brochure > dealer or 
erlor designernearest you. 
Te nll Medallion has been the re in leisure 
rniture for twenty years. 
edallion 
1st: 
pst Office Box 520186 
iami, Florida 33152 
none (305) 592-166le f 


ts oe 
10 South 59th Avenue "a ne 
noenix, Arizona 85043 of fee 
None (602) 278-3521 ¥ "ey 
| t 
val H 
a le an + an ii 1. J 








DESIGN DIRECTORY ! 


L’Odeon Pages 122-129: | 
A listing of the designers, 56 Fulham High Street Antoine Predock, AIA | 
architects and galleries London SW6, England 300 Twelfth Street, N.W. 
featured in this issue. 01-736-4216 Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 | 


| 
512/843-7390 


Pages 70-77: Macklowe Gallery 




















: 982 Madison Avenue Pages 138-143: 
i A 
Michael de Santis, ASID New York, New York 10021 North Point Gallery 
1110 Second Avenue 312,/288-1124 North Pomee 
New York, New York 10022 oe : = ieee ; 
212/753-8871 San Francisco, California 94109 
Martins-Forrest 415/771-3548 
P ae 8 Halkin Arcade ae 
BE London SW1, England Stephen White’s Gallery | 
Arach’s Art and Antiques 001-235-8353 835 North La Cienega Boulevard if 
240 North Canon Drive Los Angeles, California 90069 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 Winnit Raseablait 213/657-6995 
213/273-3660 816 Madison Avenue : 
New York, New York 10021 Daniel Vier 
Blue Swan Gallery a m4 eae oe 30 West Fifty-seventh Street 
575 Sutter Street 7 New York, New York 10019 
San Francisco, California 94102 212/586-8432 
415/981-5366 Pages 98-107 : 
Paul Gray, AIA Pages 144-149: 
Editions Graphiques Gallery Warner and Gray J.P. Mathieu & Associates 
3 Clifford Street 1225 Coast Village Road 1706 North Orange Grove Avenue | 
London W1, England Santa Barbara, California 93108 Los Angeles, California 90046 


01-734-3944 805/969-5074 213/851-3651 


GRAPEVINE , 
TABLES 


A PLEASANT CHANGE 
FROM THE RUN-OF-THE-MILL 
FURNITURE BEING SHOWN 
AROUND TOWN. 





Also available in desks, consoles, cocktail and 
end tables of all sizes. Please write or call for 
complete information and full color illustrations. 


P rp 

| 
54” x 72" dining table | 
with glass top. 
































Want to get LESS 
advertising in the mail? 
MORE? The DMMA 


gives you a choice! 


Who’s the DMMA? We’re the 1,800 mem- 
ber companies comprising the Direct 
Mail/Marketing Association. Many of the 
manufacturers, retailers, publishers and 
service companies you’ve come to trust 
most over the years are among our 
members. 

And we think you deserve a choice, as 
to how much —and what kind —of adver- 
tising you receive in the mail. If you’d like 
to get less, mail in the top coupon. We 
can’t stop all your mail, but you'll see a 
reduction in the amount of mail you 
receive soon. 

If you'd like to receive more mail in your 
areas of interest —catalogs, free trial 
offers, merchandise and services not avail- 
able anywhere else — mail the bottom cou- 
pon. Soon, you'll start to see more 
information and opportunities in the areas 
most important to you. Let’s hear from 


LESS mail 





: “2 
I want to receive = ie 
less advertising mail. Z 2 
AD ® 
Mail to: DMMA Oa 


Mail Preference Service 
6 East 43rd Street, N.Y., NY 10017 


Name (print) 
Address 
City State Zip 


Please include me in the Name Removal File. 
I understand that you will make this file avail- 
able to direct mail advertisers for the sole pur- 
pose of removing from their mailing lists the 
names and addresses contained therein. 


Others at my address who also want less mail — 
or variations of my own name by which I re- 
ceive mail — include: 
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MORE mail ny, 


I want to receive 
more advertising mail. ADs 


Mail to: DMMA aaa 
Mail Preference Service 
6 East 43rd Street, N.Y., NY 10017 
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Name (print) 
Address 
City State Zip 


I would like to receive more information in the 
mail, especially on the subjects below (circle 
letter): 


Be ee ee ee ee ee eee 





M Insurance 
A All subjects N_ Plants, Flowers & 
B_ Autos, Parts Garden Supplies 
& Accessories O Photography 
C Books & Magazines P_ Real Estate 
D_ Charities Q_ Records & Tapes 
E_ Civic Organizations R_ Sewing, Needlework, 
F Clothing Arts & Crafts 
G_ Foods & Cooking S Sports & Camping 
H_ Gifts T Stamps & Coins 
I Grocery Bargains U_ Stocks & Bonds 
J Health Foods & V_ Tools & Equipment 
Vitamins W Travel 
K_ HiFi & Electronics X Office Furniture 
ce L_ Home Fumishings & Supplies wed 








BROTHER TIMOTHY'S NAPA 


feria eattes 
What the words 
“Estate Bottled”mean. 


Are! neck label on several of our Napa Valley wines designates 
them as “Estate Bottled” On our bottlings, this indicates that the wine 
is made entirely from our own grapes grown in our Napa Valley vineyards 


= and then harvested and vinified by us. These vineyards, 
EHO 
ChristianBrothers 


in various areas of the Valley, were especially planted by us 
many years ago for the ideal growing conditions they 
eed i provide to each of the three noble varietal wine grapes we 
seuect NapAvauey | Use for our Estate Bottlings. 
PINOT SAINT GEORGE Our Pinot Saint George grapes are planted in the 
————"_ volcanic ash soils in the hills around the Monastery. This 
deep red wine is full-flavored, rich and smooth, with a bit La 
: Reyer ‘ : js : aae (the) 
of earthiness in its taste. It is a good companion witha fine A, ~< ; 
roast or a rare steak. | ChristianBrothers 


Pineau de la Loire is one of our delightful white | mes 
wine grapes. It prefers the gravelly loam of another of our | cere eiey | 
Napa Valley vineyard areas. The Christian Brothers | PINEAU DE LA LOIRE | 
bottling of this wine is fresh and fruity from its slow, cool §=—-——— 
ee fermentation, and is preferred with fish and lighter meats. 
(So N The Christian Brothers Napa Fumé Blanc is pro- 
Christian Brothers nec ielet tote BI Mis 
uced entirely from the Sauvignon Blanc grape, grown in 
ses, =| cour vineyards near the heart of the Napa Valley. These 
seuect NapAvauey | grapes, among the first to ripen in the Fall, have a distinctive 
NAPA FUME BLANC | fruitiness and fragrance which you will find captured in 
——————" the wine. Enjoy it with fowl, shellfish or cheese dishes. 
Each of our Estate Bottled Wines also carries the cuvée number so that 
you can reorder the same wine if you desire. We invite you to try these 
special wines, made with our traditional quality and care, from our home in 


the Napa Valley. 
= Onto Tint FSC 


Cellarmaster, The Christian Brothers 
Napa, California 
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FINE CABINET MAKERS SINCE 1 886 | 


\ 
THE KARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 1501 W MARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47710} 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 








Lenox Crystal brings back yesterday. Today. 
Today, Lenox still captures elegance remembered, luxury lost. 
| Today, Lenox is still hand-blown, according to tradition. 


Today, the name Lenox, unsurpassed in fine china, is unsurpassed in fine crystal. 


| SEND FOR OUR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. LENOX, LAWRENCEVILLE. N. J. 08648. 
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Unaccountably, many of the 
world's luxury sedan makers seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion Vth at the 


world Is one long, flat highway where 
the driver need excel at nothi ng more 
Serious than parallel parking 


ittitude has led to 
of luxury sedans that 


Inevitably, this < 
a proliferation 


provide a driving experience one auto- 
otive expert has described as ‘‘..the 
timate act of motoring passivity.’ 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, we 
have noted this tren d and quite delib- 
erately chosen to ignore It 

For the engi leer sat Bh \W—racing 


nature and protession- 
iS a thing thats 
sly and done well 

he BMW 528i—a 
Standards—is, 
ele 1) luxury car built to be 

nign-speed autobahn: 
e t ads of the 

that is delib 


hould be 


an yone's 


yTUOUS I 


A sedat 


shart MS oh 
inside 


oint International race course, is the ex 
speed turn, the unique 


ind Outside rear wheel: 


ngling of 


‘lude the 
ictioning part of the car 
itself—the human part that com- 
pletes the mechanical circuit. 
WHY PEOPLE WHO OWN 
A BMW ENJOY DRIVING MORE 
THAN YOU DO. 

It has long been our contention 
that extraordinary performance is the 
only thing that makes an expensive 
car worth the money. 

Consequently, when you drive the 
BMW 528i for the first time, you will 
experience a unique sensation of 
control, an exhilarating sense of one- 
ness with the car itself. 

The suspension system in the 
BMW 528i—independent on all four 
wheels—allows each wheel to adapt 
itself quickly and cleanly to every 
driving and road condition. 

Its steering system is sharp and 
accurate. 

lhe fourspeed manual transmis- 


erately engineered to inc 
driver as a “fur 





THE BMW IS BUILT 
FOR ROADS YOU'D BE WISE 
TO AVOID IN YOUR 

PRESENT LUXURY SEDAN. | 





raordinary BMW 528) four-wheel independent suspension spéncian Senn 
the M acPherson front struts reduces the lean of the inside front wheel, 
remain vertical due to the semi-trailing arm design in the rear 


| sion (automatic is available) slips pre- 


cisely into each gear. And its accel- 
eration comes up smoothly, with the 
turbine-like whine so characteristic of 
the renowned BMW 6-cylinder engine. 
And, though it provides all the 
luxuries one could sanely demand of 
an expensive sedan, the interior of 
the BMW 528i has been meticulously 
engineered to facilitate driver control 


| at all times, under all conditions. 


So successful is this total integra- 
tion of driver and machine that— 
perhaps for the first time—you will 
find yourself actually enjoying the act 
of driving. 

lf the thought of owning such 
a Car intrigues you, call us 
anytime, toll-free, at 800- 
243-6000 (Conn. 1-800- 
882-6500) and we'll 
arrange a test drive for you. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 


Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 
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Combinii ie best elements of Oriental table, while the delicately chased and 


design from the rich heritage of Japan pierced brass hardware of antique Korean 


China, and Korea, Henredon has created — stacking chests has been applied to a ver- 
the Pan Asian collection. This glass satile, modular system of storage and 
topped dining table is drawn directly display. To see the complete Pan Asian 
from a 14th Century Japanese writing collection for dining, living, and bed- 


room send $2.00 to Henredon, Dept. 
A-69, Morganton, N.C. 28655. 


Henredon 





SIMPLICITY IS THE MOST DIFFICULT ART. Introducing our Omni pattern in stainless. Complete services at fine stores. For a sample teaspoon, send $1 to: Omni, 
Oneida Sample Center, P.O. Box 9777, New Brighton, MN 55197. Limit one spoon. Add sales tax for NY and CA. Offer valid only in U.S.A. & P.R. ©Oneida Ltd. 1979. 


MONEIDA 


The silver cube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence 








Cabinet and shelf lighting Plant lights 





Paintings illuminated to their exact contour with concealed optical projectors 


(he many exciting moods 
of ‘Wendelighting 


Nighttime, and Wendelighting sets the stage for elegant 
living with a variety of lighting designs. Always adding a 
subtle note of drama to favorite objets d'art. Discover more 
about the many exciting moods of Wendelighting by sending 
$2.50 for our portfolio of pictures, stereo slides and viewer. 


A / 


WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
Dept. ADV, 9068 Culver Bivd., Culver City, CA 90230 « (213) 559-4310 
In the East, call 212/682-8775 « In the Midwest, call 312/664-5362 


DESIGNERS * CONSULTANTS * MANUFACTURERS 
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furniture by the wicker works 
send $1 for illustrated furniture brochure to 


me wicker works 


650 potrero avenue, san francisco, ca 94110; 
telephone (415) 285-6400: telex 330408 


u. s. showrooms: 


san francisco/kneedler-fauchere houston/walter lee culp assoc 
los angeles/kneedler-fauchere miami/jerry pair & assoc 
seattle/kneedler-fauchere atlanta/jerry pair & assoc 
new york/jack lenor larsen portland/wayne martin, inc 
new york/ papier peints honolulu/stephen mcclaran 
washington/duncan-huggins european showrooms: 
chicago/rozmallin rome/the wicker works italia 
troy, mich./e d navarra, inc milan/st leger 

dallas/ walter lee culp assoc london/homeworks 
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McGUIRE 


You are always welcome at any McGuire showroom accompanied by your interior designer, furniture dealer or architect. _ 
48 page booklet. Send $1.00. McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, Jackson Square, San Francisco, 94111. 
Other showrooms: New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Miami, Tampa, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Denver, Toronto, Montreal, Bielefeld, Milan, London, Athens. | 
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Photographer: Toshi Yoshimi 
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We practise 
what we teach... 


at the Inchbald School. Take forexample the lecturers on the One 


Year Interior Design Course. There are currently fourteen lecturers, all 
impressively qualified in both practical and academic terms. The 
majority of these designers and architects have their own successful 
practices, while the remainder are retained as full time consultants to 
major companies in furniture, lighting and allied fields. Togetherthey 
spearhead a stimulating programme that includes — The Theoretical 
Aspects of Design, The History of Architecture, Furniture and Painting 
and The Techniques of Drawing and Presentation 

From the first week, students carry out drawing and design projects 
in the studios. Well known interior designers hold guest lectures on 
Further studies include 
heating, lighting, building, furniture construction and the ancillary 
crafts associated with Interior Design. There are small group tutorials 


classic and modern fashion and styles 


and visits to showrooms, museums and places of historic or design 
importance. This comprehensive syllabus ensures thathard-working 
students leave the School with the basic knowledge required to 
qualify them for an assistant’s job in a design studio. They will have 
attained a professional standard of draughtsmanship and coloured 
visual presentation, an understanding of buildings, furniture and 
decoration, and possess acomprehensive portfolio oftheir solutions 
tostimulating design projects 

Students are assessed on their year’s work and the results ofan exam 
ination. Diplomas are awarded accordingly. The Diploma is recog 
nised by the Interior Decorators and Designers Association, who 


readily consider successful students for employment in Members’ 


practices a 


The Inchbald School of Design 


For further information contact: The Secretary, Room 6, 
7 Eaton Gate, London SW1W OBA 
Tel: 01-730 5508 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


On a recent visit to Kuwait and Dubai, I saw Architectural 

Digest in a number of private homes and in the offices of 

several interior designers and art galleries. There is a 

great deal of construction going on in that area, and your 
magazine seems to be much relied upon. 

Richard L. Feigen 

New York City 


I have chosen your March 1979 issue to indicate some of 
the more stagnant aspects of your magazine. My friends, 
and even I, agree that it is quite dazzling, but that very 
quality serves to highlight our eerie feeling of déja vu. 
The pattern is boring and predictable: a contemporary 
flat, a traditional house, a homespun garden, a ducal 
residence, and then the tape begins again. You have an 
obligation to be more original and provocative. 
A. E. F, Elliott 
London 


I enjoy Architectural Digest very much. It gives us creatures 
with an artistic bent an opportunity to see what others do 
and inspires us to greater steps on our own. 


Robbie de Vries 
Houston 


Your articles are beautifully presented, especially ‘““The 

Magic of Mirror,” by Van Day Truex (October, 1978). I’m 

sure Mr. Truex will agree there is no substitute for a 
mirror, as there is no substitute for Architectural Digest. 

Robert L. Shrager, ASID 

Tucson 


While admirable in a traditional way, the Craig Wright 
interior (January/February, 1979) disturbs me. For the de- 
sign is, more than anything else, a disguise, and it pays no 
attention at all to the contemporary context of the apart- 
ment. Appealing, perhaps, but in my opinion basically 
dishonest. Form and context should have some relation. 
Michael Warren 
Grosse Point, Michigan 


I look forward eagerly to each new Architectural Digest— 

food for my soul each month. It is a truly fabulous 
magazine and gives me so much pleasure. 

Audray S. Lea 

Vancouver 


continued on page 12 
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Edward Ruscha, Large Trademark with Eight Spotlights (20th Century FOx 


New York galleries on November 2, 1978 for $57,500. 





Master of the Naumborg Madonna, The Madonna 
and Child, on panel. 30% x 19% inches. Sold at our 
New York galleries on January 12, 1979 tor SS0O,000 





Phomas Hart Benton, Instruction, tempera on Canvas mounted on 
: - ; panel, painted circa 1940, 33 x 40 inches. Sold at our New York 
Eugene Boudin, La Plage de Trouville, signed, dated 1863, oil on pane! Salleries on October 27, 1978 for SlIO5,000 
13% X 22% inches. Sold at Our New York galleries on November |, 1978 


tor SI7ZO,000 


Collector’s Choice 


Sotheby Parke Bernet sells more paintings, 

drawings, watercolors, and sculpture than any 

other auction gallery in the world — subjects for 

every collecting taste. Keep informed of our up- 

coming New York, London and other 3 
worldwide auctions with a subscription to our 
bimonthly Newsletter. You will find complete in- 
formation on Our international sales, special 
services and events. Keep your choices open. 
Just $3 fora one year’s subscription. Please 
senda check payable to Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Newsletter Subscription, Dept. AE 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 


Founded 1744 The world’s leading firm of art auctioneers and appraisers 


980 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10021 (212) 472-3400 


with Searchlights), oil on Canvas, painted in 1962. 132 x 67 inches. Sold at Our 
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Armoire, hand-decorated 
lacquer; left, interior with 
bar fittings and lighting; 
Westminster wing chair 
in hand-glazed leather; 
Tilsit silver plate and 
brass table, and 
Objets Trouves 


accessories. 


TROUVAILLES, INC. 


LOSTON,.64 Grove St., Watertown, 
Mass. 02172. (617) 926-2520 
NEW YORK, 305 E. 63rd Sr., 

(212) 759-7330 

-HICAGO, 1221 Merchandise Mart 
DALLAS, 701 Oak Lawn Plaza 

LOS ANGELES, (Mitchell Mann), 

Pacific Design Center 
AN FRANCISCO, (Design Galleries), 
The Icehouse 
TORONTO, Trinity Mews, 
465 King Street East 





Through your designer 

or furniture dealer. 

Consumer Brochure A39, $1.00 
goth Edition Catalog, 

trade only, $20. 


Other showrooms; Washington, 
Atlanta, Miami, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Houston, Denver, Madrid, 
Barcelona, London, Essen 














LETTERS FROM READERS 


continued from page 8 


Bravo! Your March 1979 issue has a collection of some of 

the finest interiors and architecture you have featured in 

some time. The simplicity and beauty of the cover photo- 

graph is a work of art in itself. As always, it carries the level 
of excellence that Architectural Digest is known for. 

Christine A. Williams 

San Francisco 


Alas, two dull covers in a row: March and April of 1979. 

Where are those covers that usually identify your splen- 

did magazine? Are Messrs. Kaplan and Ross on extended 
leave? If so, please bring them back. 

Richard M. Langworth 

Contoocook, New Hampshire 


On the December-through-March covers of Architectural 
Digest | have been disappointed to find that only corners of 
rooms or a few objects are shown. The covers are very 
attractive, but I expect to see how an entire room works. 
Rachel Waring-Jordan 
Los Angeles, California 


I presume you are already aware of the error that 
appeared in the feature on Caramoor (April, 1979). The 

pictures on pages 60 and 61 have been transposed. On. 
page 60, the caption relative to “Preceding Pages” is 
correct. The caption under “Above” applies to the Pine 

Room pictured on page 61. The description on page 61, in 
toto, applies to the Dining Room photograph on page 60. 
Willis C. Anderson 

Southbury, Connecticut’ 


For those of us under forty in age and income, Architec- 
tural Digest is that intrusion into our lives of beauty that 
escapes us on a daily basis. Yes, I grow lilies in Small 
Town, U.S.A., and I delight in knowing that I share a 
garden in Spain or West Coast America. Thank you for 
those of us ‘under forty in age and income.’ 

N. J. Elmendorf 


Brownsburg, Indiana 


What has bothered me time and again in your magazine 
is the lack of attention concerning the primary element in 
many houses—the kitchen! It has for years been sadly 
neglected in design. This space is a challenge to design- 
ers, and I am curious as to how they treat it. 
Daryl D. Johnson 
Portland, Oregon 


I was amazed at the modernistic beauty created by Jay 
Spectre in ‘“New York Simplicity, a sleek contemporary 
design for the Olympic Tower,” which appeared in your 
January/February 1979 issue. Now I have found a maga- 
zine I can turn to as a standard for fine interior design. 
Peter Clark 

West Chicago 




















Ina world where it is increasingly difficult 
to tell one car from another, the Jaguar 
sedan stands out like a beacon. 


The Jaguar XJ is a notably individual car, a car 
that has been called, by experts, “the most beau- 
tiful sedan in the world.” The car is so grace- 
fully sculptured that it seems to be moving 
even whenstanding still. Yet, being a Jaguar, the 
XJ realizes its full potential only in motion. 


Nothing moves, handles or responds 
quite like a Jaguar. 


In motion, the car’s design proves to be uncom- 
monly efficient. And beneath its sleek steel skin, 
the Jaguar is all muscle. It has fully-independent 
Suspension, power-assisted rack and pinion 
Steering and four-wheel power disc brakes. 


NATTA COD NING Ce ee - | : ee 
Weare RE a 


The Jaguar sedan moves in silence, with the 
vivid response of an aluminum-alloy V-12 or the 
double overhead-cam Six cylinder engines. 
Both engines are electronically fuel-injected. 

Needless to say, Jaguar is one of the 

world’s premier luxury cars. 
Its fittings testify most eloquently to the Brit- 
ish talent for creating understated opulence. 
There are prime Connolly hides on the seats, 
rare burled walnut veneers on the dashboard, 
deep carpeting and deep silence. In fact, so 
many luxuries are included that there are no 
factory options at all. 

Even the Jaguar warranty is designed 

to perform better. 
For 12 months, regardless of mileage, your 
Jaguar dealer will replace or repair any part of 











the car that is defective or that simply wears 
out, provided only that the car is properly 
maintained. The only exceptions are the tires, 
which are warranted by the tire manufacturer, 
and spark plugs and filters, which are routine 
replacement items. Even then, if the plugs or 
filters are defective, Jaguar will replace them. 
Discover the remarkable difference that is 
the heritage of every Jaguar XJ sedan. For 
the name of the dealer nearest you, call 
these numbers toll-free: (800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 
Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. Leonia, N.J.07605. 
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NUANCE OF COLOR. ONCE YOU MASTER IT, 
YOU CAN EVEN CAPTURE THE SHADE OF A PALM TREE. 


MARTEX 
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under the sun. 

As in our “Oasis; for 
example. The ground 

isn't quite the color of 
sand. The palmtrees grow 
without greening. We 
chose these shades to 
create an exotic atmo- 
sphere. Which is why this 
print does so much for 
the ambiance of a room. 
“Qasis’’ Your room will 
ees alanle 

~ Sheets and pillow- 
cases in 50% Dacron® 
polyester/50% cotton: _ 
Also comforters, towels, _ 
Sale\ ee lar lacr- lee neaaiag 
IOC 
exe) ae (ee) ¢- 14a Aa 
sheets, send$2.10for 
“Patterns for Living’ to: 
Martex, Box 610, West. 
Point, Georgia 31833. _ 
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a is “Birds and Flowers” from our exclusive 
beaut Pride of Kashmir rug collection. Completely 
OY hand made in the Himalayas of India, in a fine 
2 crewel stitch of pure wool. Designs are detailed 
ie en re) from delicate 18th century needlepoint motifs 
NY and a hand made kilim fabric backing adds 
ates ure ag 
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SGHUMAGHER 


939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y: 10022 


“California Quail!’ ~—an original 
porcelain sculpture by the Boehm Studios. 
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Original Baker designs 
: Ya 
inrattanandbambooare §& 
nee 
complemented by pains- JRyueeaaan 
: ¢ lr. — 
taking craftsmanship, ax 
then finished in your choice of The collection may be seen in to send $3.00 for the catalogue to 
natural or lacquer colors. Centur- manyfinefurnitureanddepartment Dept. 700,573 Columbia Avenue, 
ies old tech- stores. — \»  Youareinvited Holland, Michigan 49423 


niques are used 
to achieve the 
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unique depth 
and richness of 
finish which dis- 


tinguishes all 3 
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Baker furniture. 


Available in Baker, Knapp & Tubbs showrooms through your 
interior designer, furniture retailer or architect. Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston 

Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 


Designs for living room, dining room 
and bedroom are included. 
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PEOPLE ARE GHEE ISSUE 


As strange as it seems from our van- 
tage point, there are still many profes- 
sional interior designers and talented 
individuals who are hesitant about 
submitting their designs to Architec- 
tural Digest for publication. I make 
all our selections solely on the basis of 
what I can see, personally or in pic- 
tures. Submissions come to us in the 
form of preliminary pictures—often 
amateur slides or Polaroids—showing all the major rooms; if I 
decide to show a home, we then commission our own final 
photography. I give all submissions equal attention and care, in 
deliberation and in response. To be sure, we publish only about 10 
percent of the homes that are submitted to us. The designs 
comprising that 10 percent are selected strictly on their merits; no 
one has to ‘‘know someone’ to receive an impartial evaluation. But 





we would like to know more of you. — ~~ os 


Editor-in-Chief 


Serenity 

Ron Wilson designed Cher’s first 
home many years ago, and has done a 
number of homes for her since then. 
This is a remarkably long time for a 
designer and client to work together, 
even a client who is not constantly 
changing and developing in the public 
eye, as Cher is. When we presented Wilson 
her earlier mansion in Architectural Di- 

gest (May/June, 1974) and in our book 

Celebrity Homes, it showed them both in 

a larger-scale, more traditional mood. 

The present house, in Malibu, an ad- 

venture for both of them, is more 
compact and contemporary. Mr. Wil- 





son says, ‘Cher understands my ideas 
and encouraged me to work freely. She 
often said, ‘Don’t be uptight about this 
house. If something is not right, we 
can always do it again.’ ”’ See page 58. 


Flemings Hall in Suffolk 

Photographer Angus McBean has 
given us through his work a priceless 
record of the English theater. He recalls 
of one star: “Vivien Leigh rang me one 
day and asked me to take some pic- 
tures of her. When I arrived, she 





handed me a book, saying, ‘Have you 
read this? I’m going to play the lead.’ McBean 
As | left, she inscribed it, ‘With love to 
darling Angus from Scarlett O’Hara.’ ” 
Less well known, except to his many 
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Barron 





Goodson 


friends, is Mr. McBean’s skill as an 
artist and carpenter, evidenced in his 
work in restoring his home in Suffolk. 
We are particularly delighted to pre- 
sent this house with Mr. McBean’s own 
photographs, which show that Flemings 
Hall, which has stood for six hundred 
years, has never looked better in its 
very long life. See page 66. 


Architecture: Errol Barron 
New Orleans architect Errol Barron 
returned to Louisiana to open his prac- 
tice two years ago. “I was reared in | 
central Louisiana, but when it came 
time to go off to school, I went first to 
Tulane, then to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation in London, then to Yale,” he 
explains. This was followed by eight 
years in New York, during much of 
which time he worked in association 
with Paul Rudolph. The estate for Mrs. 
Henry J. Kaiser, which we show in this 
issue, took him to the Greek Pelopen- — 
nesus, a most unusual commission for 
a young architect. “I stayed there 4 
month at a time, hard at work,” he 
recalls. “But when I think nostalgically 
about Greece, my thoughts turn to my 
student days, when I spent two 
months looking at buildings and 
sleeping on beaches.” See page 74. 


The Collectors: A New Enlightenment 
“I’m a native Californian, but I con- 
sider myself a New Yorker now,” says 
producer Mark Goodson. “New York 
is where my most creative work be- 
gins, but the shows are actually devel- 
oped in Los Angeles.” He commutes 
between his two offices, managing to 
tear himself away from his art-filled 
New York apartment an average of two 
weeks every two months. His art col- 
lection, which includes many of the 
masters of twentieth-century painting, 
drawing and sculpture, is set in an 
interior of elegant drama and impact. 
‘In fact this question of drama has 
been my running battle with set de- 
signers in my shows over the years,” 
he confides. ‘“‘When I ask for red, I 
want a real red, not a washed-out ver- 
sion of it. In my house every room has 
a color you can remember very dis- 
tinctly once you've seen it.”’ See page 82. 

continued on page 22 





Show Dad you've inherited good taste. 


oSesgor 6. 


WATERLOO: ONTARIO - CANADA 


go PROOF 750 ML (25.4 FL 02.) 
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“lve always loved sculpture,’ says 
lVirs. Adam Sanford of Brielle, New 











Jersey. “The very special kind you j he Cu rator of 
see in museum collections. You know, 
original works of art that seem to 

breathe with a life of their own. I'd 

admire what | saw but | certainly 

never dreamed | could possibly ever 

afford to own something that special. oe 

Yet, now | do!” 

Chilmark made it possible rive a S 

“This Chilmark piece shows the kind 

of inspiration, of detail—of gi 

collaboration between artist and 

studio that you'd expect to find in a a ou i mar 
museum. Original sculpture. Al/ 

Chilmark sculpture is original. And yet 

Chilmark manages to keep prices 

within an acceptable range.” Cu ure 

How Chilmark sculpture is made 

“After a sculptor is commissioned by 





Many mee works to choose from 


Chilmark a first draft isexecuted. The = —are delicately colored by individual “Every Chilmark piece is exquisite. And 
sculptor may work in any medium— artists using the wide pallette of oils. there are so many to choose from-in t 
any material—in creating this first Then the sculpture is complete.” different sizes, in different techniques. 





draft. Chilmark artists and craftsmen 
then convert it into metal by using an 
unusual mold technique. Of course, it 
doesn’t end there. Changes and eC 2 
adjustments are made by the ao Ug | De 
artist—-working with Chilmark—and \| 1 I 

then more changes. Then some 
pieces—the polychrome collection 
‘Sittin’ High in Clover,’ by Robert Davis $100. 


¥ 
id - 


Each reflecting the kind of talent, crafts- 
manship—beauty-that's just wonderful 
to live with.” 


=a 


The Curator, Mrs. Adam Sanford, and “Wood 
Ducks,” by Dr. Wm. Turner, $1,350. From the 
oniimare ee at Brielle Galleries, 
Brielle, 

aN New Jersey. 














“Screech Owl 
“ and Mice” by 
«$ m=) = Dr. Wm. Turner $475. 


if youd like catalogs 
Be. showing the 
“Stages, entire 

exciting 
Chilmark collection 
send $2.00 to Chilmark, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 

m New York, N.Y. 10010. 
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An investment 
in good taste. 




































“Dispossessed” 
by Lucille 
Hampton 
$700. 
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40 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK « THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 





COTILLON (Toile) by Paule Marrot 





HAND CARVED PINE MANTELPIECES 
- To 18th Century English Design ° 
- Antique Waxed Pine Finish + 
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Contact your nearest specialist for details and brochures:- 











CALIFORNIA 
HIDEAWAY HOUSE ANTIQUES 
145 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES (213) 276-4319 


GEORGIA 

HAYES-LEGER ASSOCIATES 

351 PEACHTREE HILLS AVENUE, N.E 
ATLANTA (404) 233-7425 


ILLINOIS 

LEE MARKS ANTIQUES 
707 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO (312) 664-5832 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
BESS AND BESS LTD 
185 KING STREET 

CHARLESTON (803) 722-7951 


WASHINGTON 

SIXTH AVENUE ANTIQUES 
1330 SIXTH AVENUE 
SEATTLE (206) 622-1110 


FURTHER INTERESTED DEALERS 
APPLY: -P.O. BOX #3 
WALLINGFORD, ENGLAND 
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TRIFLES 
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YOURS FREE 


A special catalogue filled with small 
indulgences, treats and temptations. 
Yours without charge if you call 
TOLL-FREE 800/527-3476 or mail 
this coupon to: Trifles, RO. Box 44432, 
Dept. 40706, Dallas, Texas 75234. 
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continued from page 18 


Auras of Illusion 

When Ron Dalto walked into Architec- 
tural Digest’s New York Bureau and 
plunked.a huge satin rose down on the 
desk, we knew something was up. 
When the: rose was followed by a 
white satin radiator, we followed our 
curiosity to the astonishing midtown 
Manhattan loft where Mr. Dalto and 
his partner, Larry Boes, live and create 
their ornamental world of fanciful 
sculptures. Moving into this loft was, 
however, not simple. ““We had to re- 
move debris that a furrier had left 
behind,” says Mr. Dalto. “We had a 
more-than-a-lifetime supply of dyed 
skunks and mink bellies.” How did 
their present success begin? “One day 
I said to Larry, ‘What do you think of 
making a palm tree?’ ’”” Mr. Dalto re- 
calls. ‘“After we stuffed our first palm, 
we were hooked.” See page 88. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Candice Bergen 

When we walked in the door of Can- 
dice Bergen’s New York apartment we 
felt instantly at home. Just forward our 
mail, and we would be content to stay 
forever, was the feeling. Miss Bergen, 
having achieved stardom as an actress, 
then turned her remarkable intel- 
ligence and style to a rockier road, 
journalism. She reacted with mock 
horror when we suggested a third ca- 
reer, interior design: ‘But I don’t know 
anything about scale!” she protested. 
Clearly, however, she does know about 
editing an apartment. With the clarity 
of the seasoned journalist, she con- 
spired with us to delay photography 
until we could catch an important ele- 
ment of the home’s décor—the blos- 
soms in Central Park across the street, 
at their best. See page 92. 


An 18th-Century Evocation 

Howard Kaplan is one of those lucky 
people who are able to live and work 
among the things that please them 
most. His passionate love of France and 
things French is apparent everywhere 
in the New York loft where he lives, 
and in his dazzling shop, where ab- 


sorbing chaos reigns and where fine 
continued on page 26 
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i a “Trop Risque,” an open edition is 1034" high. 
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Art Notveau 
was all ‘the rege. 


' he Twenties roar on! 
In the authentic Art Deco and Art Nouveau 
replicas of the Collection Francaise. 
These alluring “French Bronze” 
figurines and bookends are meticulously 
hand cast from original moulds by the skilled 
craftsmen at the J.B. Hirsch foundry. 
Available in both limited and open editions. 
Many decorated with ivorine inserts 
and mounted on portorro marble bases. Each 
es bearing the prestigious Collection Francaise seal, 
and documented in the Encyclopedia of Bronzes, 

& Sculptors & Founders, 1800-1930. 
Bring home classic collectibles from the 
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Today's color. Today's style. Today's English flavor. Balmoral glazéd chintz. Exquisitely 


adapted from the Lee/Jofa Collection of hand block print documents. 


979 Third Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10022. Other showrooms: Atlanta Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
nver, Houston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San ks Washington, London. ‘ 
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The first name in decorative fabrics is now the last word in wallcovering. 
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LEADED AND FULLY 
BEVELED GLASS 


Panel inserts, ready to install, in over 100 sizes 
available from open stock. Doors, Windows, 
Architectural Accents and Tables of 
beveled and leaded glass increase 
the charm, beauty and 
value of homes. 
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Matching Sidelite: 
DS$2004 12” x 72” 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SEND $2.00 TO YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR, or... 


BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIES 


900 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 (213) 657-1462 
Vi D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 


ELEGANCE DR1004 1 x 66 


DR1004W 27 x 66 


= TUCSON, AZ, . f € @ SAN FRANCISCO, CA, Architectural 
= DENVER, CO, | » G esign, (303 140 @ MIAMI, 

FL, 64 8 INDIANAPOLIS, IN, Beveled Glass Design 
= NEW ORLEANS, LA, Ww! e & tribut 1) 488 9 
® DETROIT, Mi | @ LAS VEGAS, NV, Beveled 
@ PATERSON, NWJ., ila | }20 @ PORTLAND, OR, 
@ HOUSTON, TX, Great Thing 13) 522-7996 

@ HAMPTON, VA 0 @ RICHMOND, VA, Creative Stained Glass 
® REDMOND, WA, | Beveling Stud 06) 8 ‘4 @ VANCOUVER, 
B.C j 


DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
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continued from page 22 


furniture from all periods of French 
history—particularly the magical time 
1700-50—is presented. “Since Iam sur- 
rounded daily with antiques, in my 
business as well as in my home, I have 
dispelled the artificial reverence that 
people generally bestow on antiques,” 
he told us in his refreshingly unsenti- 
mental way. ‘On the contrary, I believe 
that just as these objects have served 
peasants and counts without great fan- 
fare, they must also fit unobtrusively 
into my own life.”” See page 108. 


In the South of France 

We first met French designer Daniel S. 
Kiener one evening in Paris, and he 
arrived with Polaroid pictures of two 
houses he had recently completed. We 
accepted them both on the spot. New 
York designer Melvin Dwork had pre- 
viously alerted us to watch for M. 
Kiener’s work, which is similar to his 
own in its abstract simplicity and con- 
trol. This control, we later learned, 
carries over into his style of execu- 
tion as well. For this particular house 
in Saint-Tropez, the owner gave M. 
Kiener a free hand and then promptly 
disappeared for the duration. When 
the work was completed, he appeared 
once again. His wardrobe preceded 
him by twenty-four hours, and he 
arrived to find everything down to the 
last handkerchief perfectly in place 
and to his liking. See page 114. 


The Blending of Art Déco 

and Contemporary Décor 

Norman Leff was an admirer of Suzie 
Frankfurt’s New York townhouse, with 
its numerous fireplaces and antiques, 
but when the designer started work on 


Mr. Leff’s own apartment he told her, ’ 


“TI love your house, but I don’t want 
anything like it for myself.” Since 
Miss Frankfurt didn’t wish to do a 
home that was completely contempo- 
rary, she found that Art Déco was an 
expedient bridge between old and 
new. “I suppose his crushing indict- 
ment of antiques comes from an idea 
that they are uncomfortable,” she ven- 
tures. “But this apartment is comfort- 
able and it’s added a new dimension to 
his life.’ See page 132.0 
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First Place Winner of Wallcovering Category of Pacifica Awards 


“HONG KONG” mural with companion repeat wallpapers and correlated fabrics. 


CHARLES BARONE, INC. Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., Space 643. Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 659-7050 


WALLPAPERS INC. / San Francisco, CA 


SEABROOK WALLCOVERINGS / Memphis, TN CROWN WALLCOVERING / Vancouver, Canada 
THYBONY WALLCOVERINGS / Chicago, IL, DAVID ISON / London, England 
Denver, CO, & Salt Lake City, UT KROMA / Puerto Rico 


RUTH WILSON INC. / Columbus, OH WALL COVERINGS NORTH / Anchorage, Alaska 
THIBAUT INC. / New York, N.Y. 


BRANDT’S / Phoenix, AZ 
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MASTERPIECES OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


© 50 great books by the giants of our literature, in volumes so 
beautifully designed and bound that your family will cherish them for generations. 


© A major publishing breakthrough at the remarkably low price of just $19.50 per volume! 


you have ever dreamed of owning beautiful custom- 


bound books, but have hesitated to pay the very high 


prices asked for such books. . . here is wonderful news. The 
Easton Press is proud to announce a major publishing event: 
Masterpieces of American Literature. 

This magnificent heirloom library will consist of 50 great 
books by the giants of American literature. The books will be 
impeccably crafted. Beautifully designed. Sumptuously bound 


and decorated with graceful golden accents. Comparable in 
appearance to volumes priced at $40 to $50 apiece. Yet they are 
being offered to you for the low price of just $19.50 per 


volume | 


Here is luxury once enjoyed only by individuals of great 
wealth and leisure, with access to the world’s rare book dealers. 
But now you, too, can be a connoisseur and a collector of su- 
perbly crafted books. 








. ra 
3 


The entire sweep of American literature 
will be yours to experience and enjoy! 


These are the very books you would want in a library that you 
will enjoy for a lifetime and hand down to future generations. 


You and your family will laugh, cry, wonder, marvel, remi- 
nisce, learn, grow —in the company of the greatest men of 
letters our nation has ever known. 


_ Blazestrails in the virgin wilderness with James Fenimore 
Cooper (The Deerslayer). Sail the high seas with Herman 
Melville (Billy Budd). Pilot your way down the Mississippi 
with Mark Twain (Life on the Mississippi). Find solace in 
nature with Henry David Thoreau (Cape Cod). 


Escape from slavery with Booker T. Washington (Up from 
Slavery). Follow the pioneers with Francis Parkman (The 
Oregon Trail). Prospect for gold with Bret Harte (Tales of the 
Gold Rush). Glory in the poetry of Longfellow, Poe, Whittier, 
Emerson, and Bryant. Savor the wisdom of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. 
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Volumes of incomparable beauty and value. 


The volumes in this collection look the same as luxury 
editions costing twice the price. In fact, when placed next to 
one of the higher-priced books, it is virtually impossible to tell 
which is which. 


Each volume will be designed by a master book designer 
expressly for this private collection. Each will vary in size, 
color, and appearance — for diversity is the hallmark of a great 
library. Each binding will have its own distinct texture and 
rich, warm color. . .and its own unique design inlaid in 
graceful golden accents. Yet the books blend in total 
harmony! 


The great beauty of these classic works on your bookshelf is 
achieved by binding each book with a beautiful material made 
of bonded-leather-fibers . . . achieving the look, smell, and 
feel which can come only from the pure leather fibers which 
are its principal ingredient. This luxurious material effectively 
achieves the prized qualities of the most expensive top grain 
cowhide (but at a dramatically lower price!) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Elegant finishing touches will abound. The page ends will 
be gilded with a tarnish-free protective and decorative finish- 
ing along all three sides. The spine of each book will be 
‘hubbed” with raised bands, in the classic tradition of the book- 
binder’s art. Each volume will have beautifully printed marble- 
like end-papers, a frontispiece portrait of each great author, 
and a permanently sewn ribbon page marker. Nameplates will 
be furnished, too —so that you may personalize each volume, 
as is Customary when collecting books of this quality. 


I/lustrations of great artistic merit. 


Each volume will be illustrated with beautiful art by the lead- 
ing artists of our time. Some will be illustrated with vivid full- 
color paintings others with evocative woodcuts or exquisite 
to match the tone and mood of the literary 
work. Each book will be a treat for the eye as well as the mind! 


] 
steel engravings 


Fine books have never been easier to acquire. 
; lmerican Literature will be privately printed 
stom-bound for subscribers. And volumes will be 
it the rate of one per month. Thus, you may pay for one 
while having a full month to enjoy each book 
next one arrives. 


If you subscribe promptly, you will be guaranteed the current 
remarkably low price of just $19.50 per volume for a full two 
years. Future volumes will be similarly priced — subject only 
to minor periodic adjustment to reflect varying material costs. 


No obligations. 


As a subscriber, you need never buy a book you do not want. A 
list of all SO titles will be sent to you at the outset. You may tell 
us in advance which titles, if any, you do not wish to receive. 
Furthermore, you may return any book you do receive, for 
any reason, within 30 days for a credit or a full refund of your 
purchase price. And you may cancel your subscription at any 
time you wish. 


R.S.V.P. 


To subscribe, send no money now. You will be billed prior to 
your first shipment. 


Make your dream of building a magnificent heirloom li- 
brary come true! It will be a source of great pride and pleasure 
. the foundation for a lifelong appreciation of great litera- 
ture for your entire family ...a magnificent heirloom for every 
generation that follows. And now, at last, price 15 no longer an 
obstacle! Return your subscription reservation today! 
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The Easton Press 


Ra 


Subscription Reservation 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


aed 


fa 


——————— 


47 Richards Avenue 


Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Please enter my subscription to Masterpieces of American Literature 
— a magnificent heirloom library of 50 great books by America’s liter- 
ary giants, in beautiful custom bindings. I understand that these books 
will be sent to me at the rate of one book per month. . . and that the 
issue price of just $19.50* per book will be guaranteed to me for two 
full years. 

I may geturn any book within 30 days for a credit or a full refund and I 
may cancel at any time. You will send me a list of books scheduled for 
shipment — and I| may tell you which titles I do not wish to receive, 
thereby insuring that I will never receive any books I do not want. 


*Plus $1.50 per book for shipping and handling. 


Payment method (Check One): 


O) Charge each volume to my: O Master Charge O Visa 
CARD NO EXPIRATION DATE 


0 Enclosed is $21.00** (payable to Easton Press) for my first volume. 


O Bill me $21.00 for my first volume prior to shipment. 


**Connecticut residents pay $22.47 to include sales tax. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State, Zip 


Signature 


No payment required. 
J qs 
Simply mail this subscription reservation. 
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The Charm of Wasted Space 


SOME MUSEUM DIRECTORS and some architects with whom | 
have talked recently are, to put it kindly, “not so sure” 
about I. M. Pei’s new East Building of the National 
Gallery of Art, in Washington, D.C. Their reservations 
are put in terms of practicality, not aesthetics, because, I 
suppose, no up-to-date architect (except Philip Johnson) 
or forward-looking museum director is going to put his 
neck on that particular aesthetic block. They may say that 
the structure is “the last gasp of ‘modern’ architecture,” 
but they do not deny its quality. The ones I have talked 
with, of both kinds, have declaimed about “the enormous 
waste of space,”’ about how “art gets lost in all that space” 
and about “the ridiculousness of putting a glass roof of 
that size in a city that gets as hot as Washington does. 
Think of the problem of air conditioning!” 

Now, it is not within the scope of my competence to 
take a position on the air conditioning of the beautiful 
court under the roof of glass and aluminum triangles 
covering it, but I am happy to take a stand about “waste 
space.” Wasted on what? Wasted on whom? 


Abstract Sculpture Floats in a Controversial Court 

By now everyone must know what the great entrance 
court looks like; no building in recent years has had the 
publicity this one has had or been so extensively pictured 
in magazines and newspapers and on television. But let 
me remind you that after you have passed a glass wall, 
stopped at the information desk and entered the great 
hall, your eyes are drawn upward to the enormous red 
and black Calder mobile, which floats beneath the glass 
roof, to a bridge that bisects the great triangular space like 
a bridge in a Piranesi fantasy, to a large abstract sculpture 
by Anthony Caro, which sits on a ledge halfway up one 
wall. Out of this court goes a broad shallow-treaded 
staircase (“Every museum should have a grand staircase,” 
Pei said to me when I visited the building with him before 
it opened), and so does a long escalator up to the level of 
the bridge. I do not do this splendid space justice. Suffice 
it to say that it contains a very large number of cubic 
yards of air, with light filtered pleasantly through screens 
of aluminum rods that reduce by half the brilliance of the 
light outside. Too many cubic yards? 


Openness Liberates Interior Space 

In the first seven weeks that the East Building was 
open, more than a million visitors came to see it, passing 
through that “waste space” thousands at a time. By now 
nearly five million will have looked up into that great airy 
space and felt that here is room in which to breathe. 

Nineteenth-century architects, who built our first great 
museum buildings in New York and Cincinnati and 


Chicago, knew the importance of vast entrance halls, and 
none better than Richard Morris Hunt, who designed the 
Metropolitan in New York. If that space once seemed 
wasteful, it is mow jammed every day of the week, 
whether there is a “blockbuster” show like “King Tut,” or 
not. Jammed is not the right word; alive is more accurate. 
Jammed is what people are, under the low ceilings of 
New York’s Penn Station, a rabbit warren where there was 
once a magnificent building, one of America’s great 
buildings designed by Charles Follen McKim, of McKim, 
Mead & White, who had a decent respect for crowds. 
If the entrance hall of the East Building is impressively 
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A faceted space frame spans the National Gallery’s East Building court. 


spacious, the galleries in which paintings, sculpture, 
prints, drawings and objets d’art are exhibited are inti- 
mate in scale and lend themselves to easy adaptation to 
what is displayed in them. The word for them is “flexi- 
bility,” which is what every curator wants these days. 
In Paris, Le Centre Pompidou, more popularly known 
as Beaubourg, has come under the same kind of criticism 
for wasting space. There is a great deal of space, to be 
sure—some 17,000 square meters of display space on 
three floors, plus many other amenities, for it is a 
“cultural center,’”’ not just a museum. Since the interior of 
the building is hung on an external cage, with its brightly 
painted innards on the outside, there are no interior 
structural walls, and thus flexibility is carried about as far 


continued on page 36 






















Discover more. 

Let your mature taste lead you from 
the finest premium Scotch on up to the 
most expensive 12-year-old Scotch in the 
world. The Glenlivet. The ultimate in 
Scotch. 

Most premium Scotch is blended 
and depends on several whiskies for taste 
and smoothness. 

Yet the unblended character of 
The Glenlivet is noble enough to stand 
alone. In this distinctive Scotch whisky 
you'll experience an exceptional smooth- 
ness and full-bodied richness, unmatched 
in all other premium Scotch. 

— Try the taste beyond premium 
SS Relea 


“ The Glenlivet 


Unchanged since 1824. 
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Antique 19th Century Antique 19th Century Antique 18th Century 
Malayer Sarouk Mohtashem Kashan Super Heriz Silk 
5'10’x4'4” Unique design. 7'x4'6" 6’8"x4’'6” Fantastic quality 
Animals are beautifully drawn. Superb quality design and condition. 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING . .. 


EXHIBITION OF THE FINEST 


Owning an antique, semi-antique 
or fine new rug is a majestic 
experience. 


SARASAIE SE SEORAMERASSSR, Our knowledge and expertise 
Antique 19th Century Prepadil have built an inventory of unparal- 
5'11"x4'11" Some designs woven leled quality and taste. 


peer Extia Noe At the Fred Moheban Rug Com- 
pany, helping you select a classic 
rug has been our custom for 
many years. 


The surrounding photographs 
are just a few examples of the 
extensive variety of scatters and 
room sizes. 

WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 


OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Fred Moheban Rug (0. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE © 6th FLOOR * NEW YORK._N.Y. 10016 


Antique 18th Century (212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 
Serapi Carpet 

11’x8’5" 

Excellent color combination. 


Modern Baktiari Fine New Nain Fine New Tabriz Carpet 
6'8’x4'10” 5'9"x3'8”" Silk inlaid. Over 12 8 x9 7 Hunting scene. 
Garden design 800 knots per square inch. Most design woven with silk. 


Semi Antique 19th Century 
Fine Mazlegan 

6'5"x4'4" 

Hamdan district 
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Antique 18th Century 
Star Kazak 
7'6’x5' Superb quality 
colors and condition. 


Antique 19th Century Chichi 
6'x4'3” 
with unusual beautiful design. 


Semi Antique Isfahan Carpet 
10'2"x7' Over 900 knots per 
square inch. 
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(1824— 1898) 

“Paysage a Quimper” 

Oil on Wood Panel 18-3/4" x 13-3/4" 
Signed and dated '58, lower right 





Illustrated: EUGENE BOUDIN by R. Schmit, pg. 58, No. 182, Vol. I. 
Exhibited: Rennes, Musee des Beaux-Arts, Catalogue No. 3, Plate XV. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


eI NO eas 


510 St. Louis Street « New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 « (504) 524-5462 


By appointment only 








eee NES Create the Newest Look 


in Floral Design 


as it can go. I am not sure what happens to intimacy in its 
wide-open spaces cut up by temporary partitions that do 
not reach the ceiling. It looks, in photographs, more like a 
merchandise mart than a home for art, which is probably 
one of the inevitabilities of modern structural technology. 
The Beaubourg, I am told, has to be seen to be believed, 
and | must therefore reserve judgment. 

In the Metropolitan there is a good deal of what has 
been called “waste space” enclosing the Temple of 
Dendur, which the museum has put in a vast glass box 
designed by Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo and Associates. 
This space has been criticized because it dwarfs the 
temple and makes it look “as awkward as a person dining 
alone in an enormous banquet hall.” It is a very small 


Mite foes! 





With 
the Freshest 
in Flower 
Arrangers! 





/ 


French Cultural Services 





Partitions organize the tri-level space in Paris’s Centre oe 





temple in a very large space, but then so it was for about Try the new look in floral arrangement, using groupings 
2,000 years before its site was inundated by the Aswan _ of different flowers in each container with our Tripotiere 
Dam. No one thinks itisa great temple, or ever was; it Vase. Fashioned from three vases with interlocked handles, 


it’s reminiscent of the intricacy of Chinese puzzles; just the 
right vase for a wide variety of flowers and a conversation 
piece that stands alone. From the Haldon Group. 
The Tripotiere Vase, 6"H in eggshell ceramic, is $27.50 
_ plus shipping and handling (2.35). Satisfaction guaranteed, 
_ or your money back. Order today with the coupon: below. — 


was a minor temple to a minor deity, and that is what it 
looks like. It is no less interesting for that. 


Space for the Mind and Spirit 
Waste space indoors is as agreeable to civilized man as 
outdoor open space is essential to the amenities of city Bon ee ee ee 


life. His mind moves around in it and so does his spirit. ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Selections 











The great hall of the Grand Central Station is a liberat- Dept.A669F, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 | 
ing experience; so are the echoing vaults of cathedrals, Shipping and handling charges (in parenthesis). ! 
the expanse of Radio City Music Hall and the soaring | #40514 Tripotiere Vase $27.50 (2.35) | 
i i j fi i i i Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections $ — 

interior of Saarinen’s Dulles Airport. Having long since P (saa arias RE Ga 
established their right to preserve the exteriors of or charge my () BankAmericard/Visa | Master Charge (1) American Express | 


distinguished and historic buildings, the New York | Reemiaiae se Le Dead 


City Landmarks Commission has recently established its 























Signature (if charging) = ____ A669F 
right to protect their interiors as well. As a result, a lot < 
ame = oe 
of precious waste space will not be eliminated to make 
; , : Address = = 
way for what is presumed to be economically viable 
Sa ‘ 2 ‘onity, City State Zip £ 
clutter and the diminution of personal dignity Offer good in U.S.A. only. Allow six weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped se eae 
~ — Offer expires Aug. 31, 1979. 
_ A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes ; now To order call toll free 800-421-4448 from 7 A.M. 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the oe to 5 PM. Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2071. 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. Credit card orders only. (Minimum $15.00) | 
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POC CrmerchsC mir mimosa 4 PM eat 
Century. The magnificent pair of vases illustrated 2 ‘ ae 
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Origin & Date: Japan ca. 1890 ca e. rN 
Pests eae ae Cee CU TC ae ze ot 
Price on request Subject to Prior Sale : “T «de 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 


Bee SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 
Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 No. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 




















593 NORTH SAN VICENTE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 PHONE (213) 659-9180 
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D&D BLDG.,979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 8687 MELROSE AVE,, LOS ANGELES, CA. 90069 
1O NE. 39th ST, MIAMI, FLA. 33137 


1200 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 60654 
ATLANTA / BOSTON / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DENVER / HOUSTON / MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY, MICH. / WASHINGTON, D.C 
CA AS LONDON / PARIS / BRUSSELS /ROME / HAWAII / PUERTO RICO / CANADA 
Nea ae ALL DESIGNS AVAILABLE IN WALLCOVERINGS AND FABRICS. STOCK AND CUSTOM. 


Shown: Fabrics-Grande,” “Plaid Pigalle”. Wallcovering-"Lotus”. 





Announcing 


‘The Garden Birds 


me THIMBLE COLLECTION . / 


by Peter Barrett 


For just $9.75 each—a complete collection of 25 exquisite collector’s thimbles in fine bone china, 


hand-decorated in 24kt gold, and portraying the world’s best-loved garden birds. 


A limited edition 
Advance subscription deadline: 
July 31, 1979. 


THE BIRDS that visit us in our gardens are 
among the most delightful of all the crea- 
tures of nature. Soaring gracefully among 
the trees and flowers, they provide untold 
pleasure and inspiration with the richness 
of their color and the melody of their song. 

Now, to remind us of the great joy birds 
bring into our lives, Franklin Porcelain will 
create The Garden Birds Thimble Collec- 
tion. Delicate collector’s thimbles in fine 
bone china designed by Peter Barrett, one 
of the world’s most outstanding and gifted 
nature artists. = 


The beauty of birds—captured in 
remarkably detailed miniatures 


Each individual thimble is small and del- 
icate. Yet, every feature of each bird is accu- 
rately portrayed—in rich, natural color. 
This is the remarkable art of miniaturiza- 
tion, and Peter Barrett is a master of this 
most demanding art. 

The garden birds he depicts are among 
the loveliest in the world: the stately Car- 
dinal, the charming Nightingale, the 
flame-colored Scarlet Tanager, the Black- 
capped Chickadee, the elegant Blue Jay, 
the Chaffinch, the Robin...25 of the 
world’s favorite garden birds, each por- 
trayed in a natural setting. 

The scientific name of the bird—in a 
graceful script—will be a part of the design 
of each thimble. And the finishing touch 
will be a pure 24kt gold border, skillfully 
applied to the thimble by hand. 

One of the greatest pleasures of owning 
this collection is to display the thimbles 
in your home. And, to enable you to do so, 
a handsome, hardwood wall frame will be 
provided at no additional charge. 


Available only for a limited time 


These fine bone china thimbles will be 
made available for a single year only. Thus, 
the collection will be offered solely during 
1979 and will be permanently withdrawn 
at the end of the year. The original designs 
for the thimbles will then be retired, and 





Thimbles shown approximately actual size. 


this collection will never be offered again. 

A Certificate of Authenticity, attesting 
to the limited nature of the thimbles, will 
be provided. And an informative folder 
about the bird depicted will be included 
with each thimble. The price for each 
thimble is $9.75, and the collection will be 
issued at the rate of one per month. 

Since it will take time to 
craft these bone china 
thimbles, it is impor- 
tant that the advance 
subscription appli- 
cation below be 
mailed no later than 
July 31, 1979. 

This elegant wall frame 


will be provided to 
every subscriber. 





© 1979 FP 
——- ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION === aa 


The Garden Birds 
ae THIMBLE COLLECTION ns 


by Peter Barrett 


Must be postmarked by July 31, 1979. 
Limit: One subscription per person. 


Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


r 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Enter my subscription for The Garden Birds 

| Thimble Collection, consisting of 25 fine 

| bone china thimbles, hand-decorated in 

| 24kt gold. My thimbles will be sent at the 

l rate of one per month, and a custom- 
designed hardwood display frame will also 

| be sent to me without additional charge. 

| Ineed send no money now. Bill me $9.75* 

| for each thimble in advance of its shipment 

| *Plus my state sales tax 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Signature = 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Spring Wallcoverings 
By Patricia Warner 


THE ADVENT OF SUMMER has always 
been proclaimed with much blossom- 
tossing, garland-making and a profu- 
sion of flowery expression. There was 
once a language of flowers understood 
by all: The nosegay, carried by ladies 
in the nineteenth century, was artfully 
chosen and arranged to send a roman- 
tic message. In wintertime, without 
flowers to signal unspoken desires, 
presumably nothing went on at all. 
And in a well-known English Vic- 
torian painting, Heliogabalus watches 
rapturously while assorted victims of 
the Coliseum “entertainments” are 
smothered under rose petals—an ex- 
treme way to greet the new season. 
In the showrooms, designers are an- 
swering the siren call of early summer 
with a lavish array of flower-drenched 
new prints that are as refreshing as 
cologne. Motifs are a sprigged, sprout- 
ing, blossoming celebration of the sea- 
son; colors are described mouth- 
wateringly as melon, peach, vanilla, 
raspberry, celery, lime, mint and saf- 
fron. For the moment, heavily exotic 
designs, so comforting in cold 
weather, have been swept aside in 
favor of fields of blossoms and grasses. 


Floral Chintzes, Ravishing Pastels 

This jubilant mood is very evident 
at Greeff Fabrics, with a glazed cotton 
chintz aptly named June Sky, a soft- 
edged blur of yellow flowering gorse 
and white and pink blossoms quiver- 
ing on a blue field. The leggy vari- 
colored flowers of Sounds of Spring, a 
wallpaper with matching fabric, are 
visited by myriad butterflies, drag- 
onflies and tiny birds; both these de- 
signs are executed with impression- 
istic vigor. Slightly more restrained is 
the delightful The Tulip and the But- 
terfly, a repeated parrot tulip in ani- 
mated conversation with a butterfly, 
floating on a cloud-filled ground. 

At Manuel Canovas, large-scaled 
floral chintzes take over the showroom 
walls in ravishing pastels on various 
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Blithe pastel blossoms fill the Impressionistic 
June Sky of Greeff’s cheerful glazed cotton chintz. 





In Maud, a chintz by Manuel Canovas, variations 
on the lily are sustained by a trelliswork grid. 





Buoyant single blooms form a bold and distinc- 
tive Carnation Stripe on Carleton V wallpaper. 






































patterned grounds. Canovas, a con- 
summate artist and enthusiastic bota- 
nist, travels the world in search of 
specimens, which he nurtures at his 
home in France. Bel été unfurls colossa 
peonies, hydrangeas, early chrysan 
themums and lilies across a lively 
background of gray polka dots. A dex- 
terous combination, it is one of this 
season’s most breathtaking designs. 
Maud suspends the languid lily 
against a trellis, like a city garden 
brought indoors. Both designs are ac- 
companied by color-matched piqués 
in cotton or cotton-rayon mix. 


Wallcoverings Blossom 

The carnation’s image is so attached 
to weddings that it generally receives 
short shrift as a design element. Carle- 
ton V has rectified this slight with a 
racy Carnation Stripe, a wallpaper with 
carnations vertically ascending, in col- 
orways like melon on gray and rust on 
apricot-beige. Three other new wall- 
papers continue the botanical mood at 
Carleton V: Gingko, a carpet of those 
naturally stylized leaves from the 
gingko tree; Kisses, a sprig of apple 
blossoms awash with Xs, and with 
rhododendrons palely flowering on 
deeper shaded ground; and Alleghenia, 
named for the rhododendrons grow- 
ing wild in the Allegheny Mountains. 

Lee/Jofa faces East with an elegant 
fanciful wallpaper called Mei-Ling, 
where meandering branches of snl 
many-hued flowers bloom miracu- 
lously along the same stem. It is an 
adaptation by Joan Kaminski of ar 
eighteenth-century Chinese painted 
silk originally made for the French 
market. In Rice Harvest, also by Ka- 
minski, at Lee/Jofa, large bunches of 
rice grasses are tied with gaily striped 
ribbon and sent tumbling about in a 
highly original design adapted from — 
the motif of a 200-year-old Japanese © 
kimono. The most striking colorway is — 
strong white on a bold yellow. 


continued on page 46 
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Bicci-0-ven’ Aluminum Ceiling 
| : Systems by Levolor put the 
accent on designing with color. 





The people who know more 
about colorful windows than 
anyone else are making color- 
ful ceilings now, too. In fact, 
there are so many dazzling 
colors and metallics available 
with Ecol-O-Vane, over 100 

in all, you just may run out of 
creative ideas before you run 
out of color choices. 


Each color comes in three panel 
styles, flat, vee or zee shaped. 
They arrange, and inter- 
change, with a minimum of 
effort, to create color sweeps, 
patterns, even images. 


But while you ooooh and ahhhh 
over the beauty and versatility 
of Ecol-O-Vane, bear in mind 
the practicality, too. No other 
ceiling system provides a noise 
reduction coefficient as high, up 
to .95* Plus, Ecol-O-Vane is easy 
to install, maintain and store, 
and completely compatible with 
conventional HVAC and light- 
ing systems. 


So, right now, if you look up and 
see a dull, ‘just-there” ceiling 
without feeling, maybe you 
should investigate Ecol-O-Vane. 
Clip the coupon and we'll be 
glad to send you the particulars. 


LEVOLOR' 


Ecol-O-Vane Ceiling Systems 





*Applies to “Vee” style panel with 2-inch, | lb density liberglass blanke 
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a ‘ Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., Department CD 
720 Monroe Street, Hoboken NJ 07030. 


I'm interested in a ceiling with feeling. 
Please send me more information on Levolor 
®t Ecol-O-Vane Aluminum Ceiling Systems. 
| Name 
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Lagerleld 


A fragrance for men. Parfums Lagerfeld - Paris 








PHOTOGRAPH GUY BOURDIN © 1978 Parfums Lagerfeld, Inc. 


THE BENJAMIN SONNENBERG 
COLLECTION 


Removed from 19 Gramercy Park, N.Y. 
Fine English Furniture and Decorative 
Arts including Silver, Porcelain and Brass. 
Old Master and 19th and 20th Century 
Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. 










To be sold at auction June 5-9,1979 







On view from June 1 






The collection is described in two illus- 
trated auction catalogues. 

Volume One: Paintings, Drawings & 
Sculpture 

Volume Two: Furniture & Decorative Arts 
Available at $12 each by mail. Please order 
by sale no. 4260, indicating volume(s) 
desired, and send with check enclosed to 
Sotheby Parke Bernet Dept. AD 


Sotheby Parke Bernet 


Founded 1744 The world’s leading art auctioneers 


980 Madison Avenue, New York 10021 (212) 472-3400 


























IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 42 


Lee/Jofa’s wallpapers, Mei-Ling (above) and Rice 
Harvest (below), with matching cotton chintzes, 
are imaginative adaptations by Joan Kaminski 
of 18th-century Chinese and Japanese motifs. | 


vt 


i 





For four decades the house of Albert 
Van Luit has produced handsome 
wallcoverings in a mainstream mode 
between high fashion and carefully 
cherished conservatism. This year 
they have burst forth with blossoms 
galore, in Profusion, a vinyl wallcover- 
ing where armfuls of jonquils and 
primroses dance in the grass, and 
Yolanda, another vinyl, riotous with 
full-blown anemones. Their Caprice 
creates a landscape of Japanese blos- 
soming trees and butterflies, richly 
effective on gold or silver foil. 

From Quadrille Wallpapers comes a 
salvo of vertical stripes and checker- 
boards, as summery as a tent on the 


continued on page 48 
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tolleas 
‘Your 
Brilliance «i: 


cut into perfect facets so that light is reflected into a 
dazzling array of colors. 

Hagerty Jewel Clean is the safe way to remove dirt, 
lotion, and soap build up that cause dullness. Dip basket 
and brush included for easy cleansing. 

Reflect your diamond’s brilliance with gentle formula 
Hagerty Jewel Clean, available wherever fine jewelry is 
sold. Suggested eal price — ar 7. 














IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 46 


Exuberant jonquils and primroses in Profusion 
(above and below) are Van Luit’s paean—in a 


gardenlike myriad of tones on vinyl wallcover- 
ings—to the captivating promise of summertime. 


fl) 





lawn or a new awning for the terrace. 
Redolent of the languorous days of 
high summer is Berber, a good-looking 
cotton or cotton canvas of broad 
speckled tent stripes in luscious color- 
ways like azure blue on white, apple 
green on white, brown on oatmeal. 
Pembroke is a checkerboard of thin lines 
on a monochrome ground; the bur- 
gundy on vanilla is especially appeal- 
ing. Quadrille includes this season a 
fresh floral wallpaper called Coco, is 
stencilled in rows of Dutch tulips. 

We are in for a heady time, and it 
appears that designers intend no 
flower to blush unseen this summer. 0 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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Classic beauty of a flower in marble— that most classic medium of all. A pedestaled sink, adroitly Sh | 
ed for minimal areas, yet providing maximum capacity. Just as natural flowers grow in many colors, erie 


CL, 


rle Wagner carve his flower in many natural colors of marble. Where, but at Sherle Wagner's, W, 
ithroom need be so beautifully accommodated? For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD Fa \ ner 


60 East 57 Street, 
N.Y, N.Y. 10022. PL 8-3300 


ANNOUNCING A MOST IMPORTANT NEW PORCELAIN PLATE COLLECTION... 


THE GREAT 
CATS 


by Peter Skirka 





An exceptional series 
of eight collector's 
plates by outstanding 
wildlife artist 

Peter Skirka... 

his first works of 


art in porcelain. 
e 
Each of the eight 


plates bears a new 
and original work 
created by 

Mr. Skirka 
exclusively for 


this limited edition. 
e 


Edition limited to 
only 5,000 sets. ~ 





Available by subscription only. 


The great cats. “‘They are fierce, rapacious, 
subtle, and cruel, unfit for society among each 
other, and incapable of adding to human happi- 
ness.”’ So wrote a 19th century naturalist. 
“They are among the most princely lords of 
creation.’’ So wrote a contemporary naturalist. 
They are without doubt some of the most 
magnificent animals in existence. 


How long they will exist in the wild is ques- 
tionable. They are all endangered, chiefly 
because their living areas have been greatly 
reduced or destroyed entirely, and also be- 
cause they continue to be illegally hunted. 


Now, through the artistic brillance of Peter 
Skirka, you can add to your personal happiness 
and satisfaction by preserving the beauty and 
majesty of the eight most magnificent great 
cats permanently in your home. For Peter 
Skirka, one of America’s most outstanding and 
highly honored wildfire artists, has created his 
first works of art in fine porcelain-- The Great 
Cats--a series of eight collector’s plates 
portraying the beauty, strength, and mystery of 
eight of nature’s most superb creatures. And 
as the first works in porcelain by this excep- 
tional artist,this collection is destined to have 
lasting importance, 


Included in the collection will be the Tiger-- 
the first plate, shown above--and the Leopard, 
Panther, Lion, Cheetah, Snow Leopard, Puma, 
and Jaguar. 


Commissioned by the American Collector’s 
Guild, the plates--9 full inches in diameter-- 
will be crafted by Phoenix China, one of Amer- 
ica’s premier producers of fine-art porcelain 
china. The exceptional translucence and white- 
ness of fine porcelain china are ideally suited 
to bring out the subtle colors and precise 


details of Peter Skirka’s art. Additionally, 
each plate will be bordered with precious 23 
karat gold. 


The Great Cats porcelain plate collection will 
be strictly limited to an edition of 5,000 sets, 
and will be available by subscription only. 
Therefore, the original subscribers will be the 
only people in the entire world who can acquire 
this collection. Thus, any collector or dealer 
who may wish to acquire these plates at a 
later date can only hope to obtain them from 
one of the original subscribers. 


The collection will be issued to subscribers at 
the convenient rate of one plate every other 
month, The original issue price of just $45 per 






“TIGER” 


Shown smaller than 
actual size (9’’ diameter) 


plate will include specially written reference 
material, Certificate of Authenticity, and 
special display stand for each plate in the 
collection. Due to the time and care required 
for the crafting of each plate in this superb 
collection, please allow 8 to 12 weeks for 
delivery of your first plate. 


Note: Upon the completion of the collection, 
the American Collector’s Guild will make a 
substantial contribution to the Jersey Wildlife 
Preservation Trust, founded in the Channel 
Islands by naturalist Gerald Durrell, and ded- 
icated to the preservation, breeding, and 
eventual reintroduction into their native hab- 
itats of endangered species of the world. 
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RESERVED SUBSCRIPTION 


| Please enter my subscription for The Great Cats porcelain plate collection, consisting of 
! eight 9’’ plates bearing original works of art by Peter Skirka, to be sent to me at the rate 


! 
, American Collector’s Guild, 251 Essex Street, Milburn, New Jersey 07041 
! 
| 
! 


of one plate every other month at the original issue price of $45* per plate. | enclose pay- 


; ment in full of $45* for the first plate--Tiger--and agree to pay for each succeeding plate 
| as invoiced prior to its shipment. (*New Jersey residents add 5% sales tax.) 


' [7] Check or money order enclosed. (No cash, 


[_] Charge to my credit card account number 
1L_] Am Exp [_] Visa/Bk Amed 


; Name (please print) 
1 Signature 


ir cleat ee eS City 


;NOTE: Please allow 8 to 12 weeks delivery. 


[-] Mstr Chg 


please.) 


Expires 
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Antique Sultanabad 


No, 4393 Size: 17°x 11° 


From the Stark collection 
of antique and semi antique rugs. 












we Ae CoS 979 Third Avenue; Boston; Chicago, Troy, Mich., Miami, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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COLLECTORS CLOSE-UP 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


THE SPODE 
ceramic 
factory, 

in England, 
. ; founded in 
1770, introduced in 1805 a pottery 
called “stone china.” The factory had 
developed unique clay and glaze 
compositions for this cream-to- 
white-bodied ware, and at first 
printed patterns only in blue. This 
classically inspired, blue-printed 
allover pattern is distinguished by a 
standardized border of vases 
interspersed with lozenge shapes. 
The design was derived from a book 
of classical drawings. See page 71. 








BY THE late eighteenth century, a 
high-quality opaque glass was 
developed, which was referred to as 
opaline, in France, and Bristol, in 
England. The forms—bottles, vases, 
boxes, lamps and goblets—were 
inspired by existing objects in silver 
and pottery, and the strong colors— 
blues, yellows, pinks and greens— 
were very much 4 la mode. This 
translucent glassware—produced in a 
single color, in combinations of two 
colors, or overpainted and gilded— 
presaged the nineteenth-century 
innovations in glass manufacture that 
led to the designs of Lalique, 
Tiffany and Gallé. See page 73. 


WHEN THE 
English concept 
of a separate 
dining room 
was introduced 
in France in the 
late eighteenth 
entury, French dining and serving 





tables were developed after English 
models, but with French styling. One 
such piece is this mahogany console 





desserte or side table—the form of 
console that stands against a wall, 
but is not supported by it, thereby 
remaining independent of any 
particular room. The marble top was 
a functional solution: heat would not 
discolor the surface. See page 82. 


EMPLOYING VARIOUS techniques to 
transform, diffuse and obliterate 
original—and often bizarre—images, 
the American artist Lucas Samaras 
creates works that often have 
hallucinatory and jewellike qualities, 
as in this ribbon collage. From the 
beginning of his career, including 
participation in the “happenings” of 
the early 1960s, through recent work 
with photo transfor- 
mations, Samaras has 
consistently portrayed 
highly individualistic 
ideas. See page 83. 


COMBINING THE best 
modern traditions of 
Europe, the United 
States and Japan, Isamu Noguchi has 
become a master of sculptural 
abstraction. Working in Paris in 1927 
with Brancusi and Calder, the Los 
Angeles-born contemporary sculptor 
experimented with two key concepts: 
monoliths of ideal form and the 
constructed weightless form. The 
latter concept led, in the 1950s, to a 
series of works he has described 

as being “based on a concern for 
gravity and man’s relationship 

to earth.” See page 83. 


THE YOUNG 
French artist 
Louis Cane 
first exhibited 
his austere 
hangings in 
the United States in 1977. As a 
member of the Hard Edge Support 
Group, Cane creates his elegantly 
logical works by cutting and folding 
sections of unstretched and 
previously painted canvases; the 





sharply defined cut edges are 
complemented by blended and 
brooding color. This combination of 
distinctive elements contributes 

to the elusive character of the 
artist’s work. See page 120. 


CONTEMPORARY 
American artist 
Helene Valentin, 
in 1976, took up 
residence in the 
rural upstate 
New York 
community of Art Park, where she 
momentarily united heaven and 
earth by producing a series of smoke 
signals and flares, using cliffs and 
banks as a rocky background. As the 
smoke billowed, radiating a volcanic 
turbulence, the light shafts and 
drifting iridescent clouds that 
appeared were consistent with her 
paintings and with her concern for 
“the ephemeral, flux, fluidity and 
liquescence.” See page 132. 





* 
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CHINESE “FLYING EAVES” Curve upward 
in a movement counter to the 


straight vertical thrust of the 
buildings they shelter. Thus they 
reflect a basic tenet found in Chinese 
calligraphy: the relationship of a 
curve to a straight line. The ends 
display series of small horsemen, | 
demons and mythological beings 
made of the same highly colored 
lead-glazed pottery as the low-fired 
semicircular roof tiles. These figures 
interrupt the roof’s silhouette and 
stand out in high relief, just as their 
color intentionally counterpoints the 
surrounding landscape. See page 149.0 
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‘You can never thank your father enough, 
but atleast you can give him Chivas Regal. 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Colonnade’s plush Office flooring, “Park . 
Square,” lets the executive know where he or she 
stands. ..ona rich harmony of natural Berber tones. 
Each sculptured square forms a distinctive geomet- 
ric pattern that not only radiates luxury, but goes 
beyond to withstand the constant movement of feet 
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CARIMATI JEWELERS INC. 773 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 (212) 734-5727 





























Serenity 
Charm and Comfort in Cher's Malibu Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON WILSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 





rHE HOUSE could be on an island—or 
in the desert, hugging the side of a 
cliff—on Lake Como, or in Corsica or 
Crete. As it happens, the house is in 
Malibu, but quite independent of the 
ocean, turns its focus inward and to 
the golden hills of the north. The 
space is designed in the spirit of its 
owner, who, in keeping with a deter- 
mined attitude of simplicity, is 
known today by the one name Cher. 
Interior designer Ron Wilson says, 
Cher asked me, as she did in 1974 
when I decorated her house in Bel- 
\ir [Architectural Digest, May/June, 
1974], to create an environment for 
er—as I understood her and her 
articular way of life. I’ve known 


Cher for many years, and her life has 
changed greatly. This house is how | 
see her personality today.” 

Built in the mid-1960s, the house 
was structurally changed to suit the 
interior design. An arbor of logs 
shadows the courtyard; the fountain, 


ABOvE: A log arbor and a row of Ficus trees 
cast a tapestry of shadows about the 
entrance to the Malibu home of entertainer 
Cher. r1cut: Natural textures and an 
earth-toned palette endow Ron Wilson’s 
interior design with characteristic subtlety. 
In the Entrance Hall and Living Room, this 
muted continuity and the repetition of 
related elements—the papyrus motif on 
console and low table, and the Egyptian 
bas-relief upon the console—create a sense 
of unity. An antique Chinese hanging adds 
the drama of a different culture. 








“Cher asked me to create an 
environment for her—as I understood her and 
her particular way of life.” 


reminiscent of those found in the 
walled houses at the edge of the 
Sahara, splashes water into the sun- 
light; and Ficus trees are trimmed 
high for the lean, hard architectural 
quality of their gray trunks. The 
space within maintains the same bal- 
ance: comfort without complexity, 
care without sentimentality. It is an 
attitude derived from the designer’s 
own experiences and his interpreta- 
tion of another’s personality. The 
style does not fall into any simple 
category, anymore than the complex 
qualities of a person can be ex- 
plained in a few simple words. 
Throughout, the colors are of 
sand—in shadow, in sunlight or 





darkened by water. The floors are 
travertine, polished to a dull shine or 
covered with woven jute. Handwoven 
silk from India, in various weights, is 
the only fabric used. “To have a client 
who understands this kind of sim- 
plicity,” says Ron Wilson, “surely 


ABOVE: In the Living Room, relics from the 
past—ammonites from the Carboniferous 
period and a dynastic Egyptian polychromed 
attendant—form an evocative mantelpiece 
still life, flanked by large bird of paradise 
trees. Sisal matting, and commodious chaise 
longues covered in nubby Stroheim & 
Romann raw silk, inject texture in a grouping 
that includes glass-topped tables made of 
stone capitals, and an antique bench in the 
whimsical form of a crane. r1GHT: A dynastic 
Egyptian mask lends a historical patina to 
another Living Room conversation area. 
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encouraged me to do what is here, to 
be this free and relaxed. Cher said 
many times, ‘Don’t be tense about 
this house. If something is not right, 
it can be done over again.’ When I 
started, the volume of space was not 
here. It was closed and tight and 
cramped.” But to do more than touch 
upon the original house with its slid- 
ing glass doors, used brick and unin- 
spired proportions—all ordinary in 
the truest sense—is to dwell on unim- 
portant details. The important thing 
is to understand the skill with which 
the basic elements of fabric, lighting, 
color and forms have now been com- 
bined to give the space its present 
special quality, its awareness and its 
sense of appropriateness to the 
owner. Obviously this sense of the 
appropriate should be the most 
important thrust in the work of any 
interior designer, but it takes on a 
rather special meaning in creating 
the proper décor for a celebrity. 
“The art enhances the purity of 
design, but I think the design stands 
alone, as does the art,” says Mr. 
Wilson. The span of art dismisses 
time in favor of design, an attitude 
perhaps borrowed from the Oriental 
way of reducing elements to their 
simplest denominator. There is an 
Egyptian bas-relief and a mask dat- 
ing from somewhere between 1580 
and 1350 B.c. French Art Déco vases 
mix with an eighteenth-century Ori- 
ental scroll, and lacquer pieces share 
space with Chinese chairs and Egyp- 
tian capital tables. A bench is uphol- 
stered with an antique kilim rug. 
There is a stool from the Egyptian 
revival of the 1920s, as well as a 
number of ammonites and geodes. 
“There is no more difficult type of 
design than to do a room and keep it 





PRECEDING PAGES: Columns demarcate the 
mirrored Dining Area, balanced and 
highlighted by a pair of late-19th-century 
Egyptian-motif faience vases by Jerome 
Massier. The dining table, a hexagon of glass 
mounted on a sculptural mitred oak base, is 
surrounded by armchairs upholstered in 
stenciled leather. tert: Antique polychromed 
Chinese corbels embellish the mantel in the 
raw silk-upholstered Master Bedroom. 
Carpeting from Stark extends the neutral 
palette, echoed even in such accents as an 
Art Déco vase and China-inspired chairs. 


subtle and simple,” says Ron Wilson. 
But he has kept space flowing from 
one area to another—here lightly de- 
fined by stone columns, there by a 
display of Egyptian necklaces. The 
seating, its covering pulled together 
simply at the sides, is deep-cush- 
ioned and armless. “I designed it to 
be broad enough to give you the 
same comfort, to hold you in the 
same way, an armchair would.” 
There is an absence of shaded lamps. 
Light comes from bulbs strategically 
placed in the ceiling and in canisters 
concealed behind plants and great 
shells. “Cher wanted to experience 
the space with more natural light 

sources than you get with lamps.” 
Upstairs the simplicity continues. 
The master bedroom and bath flow as 
one, draped in Indian silk, carpeted in 
jute. Walls are mirrored, and the 
down-filled bed faces the hills. A fire 
burns gently in the grate, carved fi- 
gures on the mantel gleam in the soft 
light and the room gracefully an- 
nounces its own personality. And 
everywhere there is the purity of de- 
tail and sense of realism that appeal so 

strongly to the owner of the house. 
Even the false stone ceiling in the 
kitchen and breakfast room—a space 
opening to the grass, the trees, the 
sound of splashing water—has a 
sense of reality. “The treatment of 
the ceilings was the dash of whimsy, 
the touch of pure disguise and the- 
ater, that the house needed,” the 
designer says. ‘‘Otherwise it is a 
house that stays in the background, 
in the sense that I didn’t want any- 
thing to be overpowering. I didn’t 
want Cher to feel restricted at all or 

to have a feeling of restraint.” 
Glass doors are covered with 
wooden grills, like those seen on 
houses in the Moroccan desert. Light 
filters through them, making shad- 
owy geometric patterns across the 
rooms, filtering the sun and giving a 
stillness to the colors. It is a house 
that, except for the sea-washed air, 
belongs more to a person than to a 
locale. It is where the trivia of the 
world can be forgotten, and there is a 
welcome air of tranquillity. 
—Suzanne Stark Morrow 























Flemings Hall in Suffolk 


Angus McBean Re-creates an Elizabethan Manor 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANGUS MC BEAN 


Flemings Hall, a Suffolk manor house built in 1380, sustained major alterations over the centuries 
until the present owner 


Elizabethan paneling enriches 


photographer Angus McBean, rekindled its original spirit. ABOvE: 


1 rear Entrance Hall built by Mr. McBean. opposite: Around 1580, 


the ends of the timber-framed structure were bricked; in 1630, gables and chimneys were added. 


FLEMINGS HALL, in Suffolk, has stood 
since the days of the Plantagenet 
kings. In the sixteenth century some 
changes were made in the hope of 
a little comfort; in the twentieth 
century some changes were made in 
the hope of a little profit—but the 
timbers stand firm, as firmly as they 
hundred years. 


have for : 


Photographer Angus McBean re- 


members the house as it was when he 
first saw it, sixteen years ago: “It was 
more like an empty barn than a 
house. The hard days of the 1930s 
had done their worst. The owner 
couldn’t sell the house and had to 
salvage what he could by selling the 
mantels, doors, paneling and even 
the stairs. They’re all somewhere in 
America now. But I had fallen in love 


, 


with East Anglia—once you do that 
you never leave—and I had read that 
here all you need is a Nissen hut and 
five acres of land. I reckoned this was 
my Nissen hut, and I bought it.” 

At this point Mr. McBean set 
about putting back into the house his 
own interpretation of what had been 
taken out. He needed old wood, and 
word went out to the village and to 








aBove: In the Living Room, Mr. McBean retained the relatively low ceiling, added in 1580, and the 
traditional Suffolk floor tiles, added in 1930, but inserted additional paneling and a bookcase wall 
with jib doors that conceal entrances to the dining room and kitchen. For comfort, he used 
primarily Regency and Victorian furniture, but the dominant artwork—a portrait of the owner 
himself by Marenva Vorobev—is decidedly modern. opposite: The Living Room’s 16th-century oak 
fireplace, a recent addition, is surrounded by linenfold paneling found in the countryside. 








Friends insist that a 
McBean improvisation is worth more 
than an authentic original. 


dealers in London. Gypsies came 
down the lane with an entire ceiling 
on their cart; a dealer rang up to say 
someone had bought an Elizabethan 
bed and did not want the canopy. Mr. 
McBean took it all. Hoping for four- 
teenth-century wood, he rarely 
found it, but seized anything Eliz- 
abethan and seldom turned down 
anything old. He found paneling 





lying abandoned in fields or in 
bombed London houses; he found 
balusters from an Elizabethan battle- 
ship and columns from someone 
called “Madame Polly.” “You've got 
to make a choice when doing up a 
house that has been stripped. Unless 
you use ancient wood, you've got to 
paint things. The Victorians tried to 
stain wood, and it always ended up 
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... putting back into the house his own 
interpretation of what had been taken out. 





Using Elizabethan oak paneling, Mr. McBean divided a large space into a kitchen and dining room. 
asove: A collection of Spode and Herculaneum Etruscan-patterned porcelain assembled over 
a twenty-year period fills Kitchen nooks and crannies, establishing a warm contrast to marble 
counters and modern appliances. In the corner, a 16th-century staircase, retrieved from a nearby 
cottage, provides access to the second story. opposite: An Elizabethan portrait surveys the Dining 
Room, where a massive oak table and 17th-century Yorkshire chairs contribute to the Gothic mood. 


looking like cocoa. Fortunately | 
found enough of the old wood, but | 
couldn't do that today. Houses sim- 
ply aren’t being demolished any- 
more, and people are better in- 
formed. If someone buys an Eliz- 
abethan bed, they want the whole 
thing. It all took time, but when I say 
| did the house myself, I mean it.” 


With his own hands he worked the 


wood he had collected—extending or 
shortening panels and beams to suit 
his purposes, taking a piece from 
here and a piece from there to make 
mantels, bookcases, beds and whole 
walls that exactly fit their appointed 
places. A bookcase and screens of 
paneling created new rooms out of 
unformed space. The gypsy’s ceiling 
stands on posts in the dining room. 


An accurate reconstruction it is 
not, and Angus McBean has never 
claimed that it is. ‘Most of what I’ve 
put into this house is from Eliz- 
abethan manors much grander than 
this one ever was. Of course, I would 
have preferred the older, cruder pan- 
eling that would have been here orig- 
inally, but I just couldn’t find it. 
Almost everything in this house is 
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‘suspect,’ let’s put it that way.” But 
the results look right. A museum 
curator would notice that the fire- 
places are a jigsaw of different pieces, 
but still, they look correct, and 
friends insist that a McBean im- 
provisation is worth more than an 
authentic original. Besides, even if 
the fourteenth-century living room 
could be reproduced today, who 
would want to live in it? It would 
originally have been a smaller ver- 
sion of the famous hall at Penshurst— 
one vast space extending to the roof, 
an open fire in the middle of the 
room, with only a hole in the roof 
high above for some of the smoke to 
escape. It would have been one big 
room for all—servants and master, 
dogs and cats—in which to eat, sleep 
and try to keep warm. There would 
probably have been rich wall hang- 
ings, but very little furniture, except 
trestle tables and perhaps a chair for 
the head of the family. Suffolk was 
relatively peaceful then, and Flem- 
ings Hall was of the new generation 
of manor houses in England—built 
not for defense, but for a life of peace 
and some comfort. But these com- 
forts were relatively few. 

Two hundred years later, the 
Elizabethans thought so too. The 
privileges of a comfortable Tudor 
family were private apartments, a 
fireplace with chimney, lower ceil- 
ings and warmer rooms. To get them, 
they added a ceiling in the hall, cre- 
ated bedrooms upstairs, and made 
the house narrower, retaining what 
would have been the central aisle of 
the hall and the timbers that formed 
the roof. They made the house long- 
er, too, and, typical of the age, took 
Holland as a reference point for the 
Dutch gables at both ends. 

Angus McBean has made only a 
few changes to the exterior of the 
house—an Art Nouveau gate, a few 
discreet windows at the back and a 
curved terrace that was his present to 
the house on his own seventieth 
birthday. It is the interiors he has 
given his special style. ‘“The book- 
cases were the first thing I did to the 
house, the kitchen the last. I suppose 
a woman would reverse that, but this 


is a man’s household. The real diffi- 
culty in doing up an old house is how 
to furnish it. No one wants a mu- 
seum. I mean, Elizabethan chairs 
tend to collapse. I couldn’t have that. 
Besides, they hadn’t invented coffee 
tables in those days, and I needed 
one. So 1 made one myself, using old 
wood to copy a seventeenth-century 
Spanish table. I think the date of 
furniture doesn’t matter, so long as 
things in an old house are old or 
made of old wood. There are jib 
doors in the bookcase. That is an 
eighteenth-century device, but it 
works well in this house. For lighting 
too—it’s either Swedish Modern all 
over the place or altar candlesticks 
with shades. I’ve chosen the old.” 

To be sure, Mr. McBean took the 
photographs of the house himself, 
using neither flash nor exposure 
meter. He has been photographing 
professionally since 1936 and has 
never used them. “I used to take my 
own lights to the theater. When there 
was no longer time to do this, the 
magic went out. Anybody with an 
expensive camera can take a picture.” 
The world of the theater is his world, 
its images are his and its people are 
his friends. Harvard University has 
his collection of negatives now. “1 
sent them 4 tons of glass plates, but 
had to smash up another 4% tons. On 
these negatives are the actors and 
playwrights from one of the great 
blossomings of the English theater. 
Those years between the wars rank 
with the Elizabethan, Georgian and 
the turn of the century, in theatrical 
history, and I reckon I was lucky to 
be around at the right time.” 

He pretends to be retired now, but 
is far from it. His workshop is always 
full of the wallpaper and fiberglass 
collages he designs and makes. His 
collection of antique carpenter’s 
tools is in constant use as he repairs 
old furniture for friends. 

“Do you know,” he says, “that 
same man, John Seymour, who wrote 
about the Nissen hut and five acres in 
East Anglia also wrote, ‘If you’re over 
forty, forget it.” Fortunately I didn’t 
read that part until later.” 

— Elizabeth Lambert 
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Ensconced under the eaves, the rough-beamed Chinese Bedroom is an oasis papered in a bold 
floral paisley. A Directoire bed—a painted confection of faux bamboo, carved ribbons and knobs— 
dominates the room, its whimsy echoed by an intricate Gothick rocking chair by George Smith and 
a trompe l'oeil door painted by Roy Hobdel. Tinsel paintings by Mr. McBean mingle with lively 
Chinese and English glass paintings above a colorful collection of Regency and Victorian glass. 
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THE FIRST IMPRESSION Of the seaside 


Kaiser, 
on the Greek Peloponnesus, is of a 


estate of Mrs. Henry J. 


rare flash of green in an otherwise 
rather aridly lovely landscape. 
The second impression is of a 
cross between a private pleasure 
dome and a fictional village, 
which, although it has existed 
only since the early 1970s, molds 
itself to its characteristically 
Greek setting—a high ridge drop- 
ping through olive terraces to sea 
level—about as snugly and natu- 
rally as any village could. 

From the Athens airport, the 
overland journey to the Kaiser 
House entails four and a half 
hours of driving on rough and 
round-about country roads. To 
spare her house guests, Mrs. 


Kaiser arranges for them to make 
the trip by helicopter; in the heav- 
ens, with panoramic views of 
mountains and coastline, sky and 
sea, the forty-minute ride seems 
to be hardly long enough. 

When Mrs. Kaiser, the widow 
of the renowned American indus- 
trialist, bought the land a decade 
ago and decided to build there, 
she called on New Orleans archi- 
tect Errol Barron to design the 
whole complex, which includes a 
main house and guest house, with 
pool, staff quarters, power plant, 
water plant and water-storage fa- 
cilities. The architect and client 
first met when Mr. Barron worked 
on Mrs. Kaiser’s New York apart- 
ment in association with New 
York architect Paul Rudolph. Mr. 


Barron was one of the architects in 
the Rudolph office for a number 
of years. “It was very much like a 
nineteenth-century atelier—in the 
tradition of younger architects 
working in the master’s studio,” 
he recalls. “Paul Rudolph is a great 
intuitive architect, a genuine ro- 
mantic, and continues to be an 
important influence on the way I 
look at and interpret things.” 
Paul Rudolph is a master of the 
use of concrete. Mr. Barron, in the 
Kaiser House, has used this tough 
staple of industrial design in such 
an intelligent and expressive man- 
ner that, viewed against the hal- 
cyon blue Greek sky, the heavy 
material positively soars up and 
along, looking airy, graceful and 
almost weightless. Mrs. Kaiser’s 























PHOTOGRAPHY BY HORST 
TEXT BY VALENTINE LAWFORD 


opposite: New Orleans architect Errol Barron, in his design for Mrs. Henry J. Kaiser’s estate in Greece, has placed 
the main house at the water’s edge, and the whitewashed guest house nearby, nestled among olive trees; at right is a 
small chapel. aBove tert: The entrance to the main house has cantilevered concrete frames, which, despite their 
weight, look both light and graceful. aBove r1GHT: Concrete piers occur at rhythmic intervals in the long pavilions. 


program called for a large one- 
story main house, close to the 
water and open on many sides. 
Mr. Barron explains, “My idea 
was to design a set of pavilions, 
with little distinction between in- 
side and outside.” The sections 
are all rectangles, grouped around 
a courtyard with swimming pool, 
but they are of different lengths 
and heights, to add as much vari- 
ety as possible to their one-story 
forms. A grillage of flat concrete 
piers creates a three-dimensional 
framework for the enclosed and 
unenclosed spaces, and adds 
graceful rhythm to the design. 
The piers, in two parallel rows, do 
not face each other exactly, but are 
staggered to add visual interest. 
They are supports for the roof, 


and extend beyond the rooms to 
form graceful trellises, which fur- 
ther blur the distinction between 
inside and outside. The piers have 
their wider, flat sides facing south, 
to act as efficient sunscreens, 
providing shade at different 
angles throughout the day. In this 
way the visage of the house 
changes with the angles: Viewed 
head on, the mass is almost trans- 
parent; viewed obliquely, the flat 
sides line up differently, bringing 
a solid appearance into focus. 

As the concrete piers mark and 
measure the house as it extends 
along the site, the flat roof trays 
are on different levels, to vary the 
profile and the dimensions of the 
interior spaces. At the end of one 
section, the roof extends like a 


canopy, to create a shady porch; the 
abstract form of a staircase suggests 
the double function as a sun deck. 

The logistical and other diffi- 
culties of building in such a re- 
mote and relatively inaccessible 
spot were considerable. The ac- 
tual construction was carried out 
by local farmers, who were avail- 
able to work as builders once their 
annual olive crops had been har- 
vested. More than a mile of new 
road had to be bulldozed. Cement 
and gravel had to be brought by 
sea to a port miles away along the 
coast; and while the cement was 
being mixed, a boat came once 
every two days with water. Bricks 
came from Salonika; plumbing 
came from Athens; air condition- 
ing was imported from the United 
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The heavy material looks 
airy, graceful and almost weightless. 
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ABOVE AND LEFT: Horizontals and verticals weave a geometric framework, the skeleton of the 
pavilions that comprise the main house. A projecting structure creates a shady canopy. Its 
sculptural stairway leads to the roof, which is paved with marble to make an inviting sundeck. 
States. Shutter makers were largely open and skeletal, the two- 
brought from Crete, where the story white guest house on the 
making of shutters is a specialty. hillside is opaque and solid—ex- 
To install the wiring, half a dozen panding up, rather than out. Su- 
workers were flown from Hawaii, perficially, it might almost seem to 
where Mrs. Kaiser and her late have been designed by another 
husband formerly owned an es- hand, but the contrast was an in- 
tate. The Kaisers’ one-time estate tentional part of the architect’s 
manager also came in from Ha- overall plan. The main house is 
waii, to direct the entire construc- made of ‘‘negative space,” the 
tion work on the spot. “It is largely seemingly open area defined by | 
thanks to him,” the architect says, the framework of concrete piers; 
“that the completed buildings, in the guest house is an exercise in 
spite of everything, have such a “positive space,” created by con- 
remarkable degree of precision ventional walls. The main house 
and good workmanship.” has a classical geometry, boldly 
The same materials have been displayed against the water land- 
used in the separate guest house, scape; the guest house has 
but in a much freer and more apse-like curves, which look as 
perceptibly sensuous way. Where- though they had been carved out 
as the long, low, flat main house is of a single white block, nestled 
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tert: By varying the height of the ceilings, the architect has added spatial diversity to the interior. 
Light enters the Dining Room through glass walls and clerestory windows. ror: Varying floor planes 
linked by broad steps provide the Living Room with a sunken conversation area. aBove: In the 
two-level Master Bedroom, the bed and its headboard wall section have a suitably planar quality. 
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...the impression of a 
cross between a private pleasure dome and 
a fictional village. 














ABOVE LEFT: Water spills from a simple slab fountain into the swimming pool, in the main house courtyard. ABOVE 
RIGHT: A view through the open framework of the main house reveals the curvilinear and opaque form of the guest 
house. setow: An axonometric drawing shows the complementary placement and conception of the long, open 
pavilions and the more solid guest house. opposite: Apse-like shapes soften the contours of the guest house. 





gracefully among sheltering olive 
trees and brilliant bougainvillea. 
The main house and guest 
house are far enough apart to 
complement each other visually, 
while assuring privacy for both 
areas. They seem to rise out of the 
Greek soil as naturally as the little 
whitewashed chapel dedicated to 
Saint Nicholas—patron saint of 
sailors—which has stood on the 
same small arm of land for one 
hundred and fifty years. Mr. Bar- 
ron says of the estate, “Above all, 
it is a tribute to Mrs. Kaiser’s 
enterprise, energy and determina- 
tion.” But no less is it the result of 
an imaginative and sensitive ar- 
chitect, creating on a site graced 
by antiquity a place of pleasure 
that is also a thing of beauty. 0 

















PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIZABETH HEYERT 


THERE WAS A TIME, in the not too distant past, when 
collectors were considered “serious” only if they bought 
one kind of art. You committed yourself passionately to a 
single aesthetic creed: Abstract Expressionism, Pop, old 
masters, Surrealism—and maintained that commitment 
with religious fervor. But as the door is being opened to 
the 1980s, a new type of enlightened collector is emerging 
who fearlessly buys what he likes, no matter what move- 
ment it represents. This exciting development indicates a 
new catholicity of taste and a plurality of interests that 
refuse to be dictated to any longer by orthodox critical 
opinion or narrow-minded historicism. 

Mark Goodson is among this new breed of collectors. A 
pioneer television producer of game shows—he originated 
“What's My Line?” in 1949—he has never been the sort of 
person to put all his bets on any one horse or any one race. 
To divide his interests does not mean a scattering of 
effects, for everything he chooses makes a strong and bold 
statement on its own, yet relates in its fashion to the 
whole. Of his collection, Mr. Goodson says, ‘To use a 
famous word, it’s eclectic. | have pretty much bought by 


instinct.” Among his collection in his Manhattan duplex 





The Collectors: A New Enlightenment 


Mark Goodson in New York 


TEXT BY MARIO AMAYA 


overlooking the East River, he is totally unconcerned 
about names, dates or facts. Many of the artists are 
unknown, many forgotten. He clearly loves his posses- 
sions for and by themselves. They are statements inde- 
pendent of art history and have been brought together 
purely for the emotional and visual response they evoke. 
“T’m no expert. I buy what I like, when and how the mood 
strikes me. There’s no program to my collecting.” 
During the last eight years, many of his contemporary 
works have been purchased through the Pace Gallery. Its 
director, Arnold Glimcher, says of Mr. Goodson, “‘He’s a 
busy man. He makes his decisions quickly and acts on a 
very sophisticated visual response. He will look at a work 
and immediately know whether it’s for him or not. He has 
one of the most natural eyes of all the clients we have.” 
The Goodson collection began in 1963, when he moved 
into his Beekman Place apartment and asked Janet Lan- 
german to design the interiors, with the exception of 
the living room, designed by Cronin-Stempler. The first 
acquisition was an important sculpture by Jean Arp, Torse 
gerbe (1958), from the artist’s wife. The callipygous 
nude clearly amuses its owner, who treats her as a favorite. 





In the gallerylike Entrance Hall of television producer Mark Goodson’s Manhattan duplex apartment, high contrast 
and geometry counterpoint a robust collection. opposite tert: A lively Dubuffet oil hangs above a Louis XVI console 
desserte; chunks of rock crystal and a 19th-century ivory tusk add natural sculptural form. aBove CENTER: William 
Reimann’s plexiglass sculpture and Louise Nevelson’s Windows enrich the Stark-carpeted staircase area. ABOVE RIGHT: 
The collection includes, from left, a Kandinsky study above a Trova stainless-steel sculpture, Giacometti’s Femme de 
Venice VI, a Lucas Samaras composition in ribbons, and Noguchi’s Strange Bird. Chandelier from Nesle 
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“Mrs. Arp said that I should leave it out in the garden 
and let it turn green. But I like sculpture for its texture 
and feeling, as well as its shape, and I wanted to keep 
the highly polished finish of the bronze.” 

The Arp stands in a corner of the living room, overlook- 
ing the river and the city lights outside, which magically 
seem to enter the room. Over the fireplace is his latest 
acquisition, a Picasso Still Life of 1937, a picture that might 
be considered a “difficult’” piece of modernism for so 
intuitive a collection. It is a masterful abstract of bell, 
book and candle, which hangs to the right of a Miro that 
coincidentally has the same vibrant purples, greens and 
blacks, with a yellow crescent moon. The Miro is a well- 
documented work of 1951 and one of the artist’s most 
charming and imaginative postwar conceptions. 

Among other works residing happily together in the 
living room are a large Jim Dine—a study of bottles in 
somber blues and grays with bravura touches of white; a 
geometric work by Noel; and a large Peter Dechar called 
Untitled Pears. Of antique objets there are a pair of twelfth- 
century wooden Chinese Fu dogs, one staring out from 
under the piano and the other raised on a plinth, looking 
toward the entrance door. In another corner stands a Ming 
polychromed bronze Manjushiri—a lady in long flowing 





The Living Room’s dark strié-glazed walls continue the drama as they 
effectively backdrop bold artworks. tert: Flickering candlelight and 

the soft illumination of paintings establish a glowing mood, while 
Directoire benches and the geometric pattern of the Rosecore rug carry 
the flavor of tradition. From left are paintings by Miré and Picasso, 
and an amusing Dubuffet practicable. asove: An atmospheric Jim Dine 
still life dominates another conversational grouping, where silk sofa 
pillows and lamps made from Chinese gourds intensify the strong 
color scheme. Upholstery fabrics for the room by Brunschwig & Fils. 
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robes riding grandly on the back of a prancing Fu lion. 

African art is another passion of Mr. Goodson’s, and 
around the apartment there are major pieces, many of 
them from the collection of Helena Rubinstein. Most 
remarkable are a pair of Senufo figures, a Dogon fetish 
piece and a Mende helmet mask made for a member of a 
women’s secret society. There is also a great deal of 
antique brass, several pieces acquired from the collec- 
tion of the late Benjamin Sonnenberg. 

With such an unusual and varied collection, it is 
difficult for the owner to pinpoint favorites. Suffice it to 
say that the range moves from Lucas Samaras photographs 
to Louise Nevelson’s Windows constructions; from 
Magritte’s Journal Intime I to Noguchi’s Strange Bird; from 
Clavé to Tamayo, from an eighteenth-century lacquered 
Chippendale clock to a rare group of Japanese prints. 

It is not easy to grasp exactly what inspired Mr. 
Goodson in his collecting, but it is perhaps significant that 
he himself once painted “in a crazy abstract way.” His 
own present environment is surely somewhat abstract, a 
collage of objects and paintings, sculptures and furniture, 
assembled with enthusiasm by a man of innate artistic 
sensibility. “It’s eclectic, to be sure,” says Mr. Goodson, 
“but there are a good many nice surprises.”” 0 


tert: Unusual shapes are assembled in the brilliant theatrical Dining 
Room: silver wall-mounted compotiers, flanking the niche. are from a 
rare edition by Picasso; the painting of The Bathers is by Dubuffet. 
Scalamandré velvet wall upholstery and silk chair fabric and a 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug ensure the vivid tone. The glint of gold 
and silver enhances the striking effect, illuminated by an Empire 
chandelier from Nesle and a profusion of candle flames. asove: The 
Master Bedroom is a restful Directoire-influenced design; the painted 
chair in the foreground, and the bedside lamps, are of the period. 
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THE ART DECO glazed terra-cotta fa- 
cade of designers and sculptors Ron 
Dalto’s and Larry Boes’s Manhattan 
building is more than striking. 
Bathed in the soft red-orange of a 
neighboring department store’s neon 
sign and accented by a gigantic 
American Indian in bas-relief, it sug- 
gests that the interior spaces are 
surely not ordinary. “But when peo- 
ple come in for the first time,” says 
Ron Dalto, speaking of the garment 
district loft, ‘“awe is the usual reac- 
tion. They’re silenced by it.” 

To enter this fanciful and private 
world is to be immediately and con- 
spicuously dwarfed by a giant green 
stuffed-canvas palm tree towering 
overhead, and confronted by a living 
room teeming with stuffed-satin 
water lilies, snake plants and canvas 
banana trees. The two young artists’ 
soft sculpture is an art that extends 
and incorporates its environment. It 
can certainly be contemplated with 
delighted bemusement, but it is an 


art, not only to be looked at, but to be 


used—to sit under and even sleep 
under. There are, besides the trees 
and plants and flowers, quilts in the 
form of gigantic fried eggs and 
matchbooks. There is an “electric 
blanket’ woven from bolster-thick 
“electric cord” with soft plugs. 
There is an obvious temptation to 
equate all soft sculpture with the 
celebrated works of Pop artist Claes 
Oldenburg, but there is no real simi- 
larity between the work of Dalto and 
Boes and the work of Oldenburg. Of 
course, there is Pop Art’s taste for 
greatly exaggerated scale, and its love 
of commonplace objects as subject 
matter and there is a similar fondness 
for making things out of materials 
that render them totally impractical 
for their visually implied use—but 
there the resemblances stop. There 
are none of Oldenburg’s city-worn 
textures in these fresh smooth sur- 
faces, none of his sociological im- 
plications and none of his mixed 
feelings for monumentality and 
sense of momentary, even trivial, 
events, in the highly decorative and 
lighthearted creations of Dalto and 
Boes. Their work has its origins, Mr. 


Auras 


of Illusion 
An Imaginative Approach to a Manhattan Loft 





Soft sculptures by Ron Dalto and Larry Boes infuse their Manhattan loft with whimsy. opposite: 
The Living Area, a fantasy with satin water lilies and a cotton palm tree, is playfully enhanced 
by Arthur Williams’s jazz-inspired chess set. Viewed through the softening lens of this imagina- 
tive interior, the harsh industrial cityscape—framed by an undraped window—assumes the hard- 
edged lyricism of a Sheeler painting. aBove: The Living Area’s large bookcase houses a collection 
of Art Déco figurines and vases. A carpet-covered storage chest provides simplified seating. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON DALTO AND LARRY BOES 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY THOMAS S.BERNTSEN 
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Dalto says, in Fifth Avenue display 
windows, which are, of course, a 
form of popular culture. “When my 
mother took me Christmas shop- 
ping,” he recalls, “I used to think the 
displays were better than some of 
the merchandise in the stores. 
“Ideas are easy to come by, but 
professionalism is necessary and so 
is the quality of craftsmanship,” says 
Ron Dalto. “Some subjects are not 
attractive to us. We wouldn’t do a 
person, for example, because a very 
important thing about soft sculpture is 
the seams, and seams just aren’t attrac- 
tive on people. At one point we were 
left with sixty yards of green fabric, 
which we thought we’d just play 
around with. We made a palm tree. 
“There’s no end to what we can do. 
We’ve done giant ballet shoes, in- 
spired by the Christmas shows at the 
New York City Center Ballet; many 
flowers for a gallery show that in- 
cluded a satin garden hose; and we 
have just completed a twelve-foot 
octopus. But the one thing that there 
is no point to doing is making things 
that are already soft. For example, we 
made ‘sun glasses’ to go with the first 
palm tree and were going to make 
more accessories for it—with the idea 
of creating a Miami Beach environ- 
ment—but beach blankets and beach 
balls seemed pointless, since they’re 
soft to begin with. Although there are 
truly endless things we want to 
make, we’re against help and mass 
production. Each piece must have its 
own character, and that mass produc- 
tion couldn’t achieve. One thing we 
stress and feel very strongly about is 
that even if things are comical, they 
have to be done with taste.” 
Imaginative taste and innate ele- 
gance carry throughout the artists’ 
loft. A massive bookcase unites 
books and collections of smaller ob- 
jects in the living room, where mini- 
mal seating is made from storage 
chests carpeted in medium gray. Nei- 
ther these nor the other furniture 
offer any visual interference to the 
assembly of sculptures. A bedroom, 
amply if sparsely furnished by a 
large carpeted platform with a coun- 


tersunk bed, changes its aspect as 
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Opposite ABOVE: Mirrored place mats add a 
visual fillip to the Living Area’s Lucite 
dining table. oprosire: Canvas-upholstered 
ottomans,grouped about an Art Déco table 
and lamp, resemble oversize game pieces 
on the Living Area’s geometric flooring. 
Behind them, soft-sculpture plants flank the 
designers’ series of stretched canvases. 
ABOVE [he Bedroom’s humorous matchbook 
quilt adorns a bed recessed into a carpeted 
platform. Arthur Williams’s saxophone- 
player teapot amplifies the cheerful mood. 


“things sell or rotate and new things 
take their place,” as Larry Boes puts 
it. “The arrangement is casual but 
not boring.” There is a sense of low- 


key relaxed drama as the rooms flow 
into each other—divided only by 
visual shifts of floor patterning. 

The living room bookcase, mass- 
ing as it does all the design detail 
and accessories in one place, lets the 
soft sculptures pursue their careers 
in total freedom. It contains some of 
the many collections of small objects 
to which the artists are addicted— 
amusing contrasts to their own large- 
scale creations. ‘“‘We go berserk at 
flea markets,” they explain. “Our 
first collection was lady figurines, 


then vases. Mice are the new theme. 
They’re all ‘subject matter’ collec- 
tions, rather than ‘period’ collections. 
We love to accessorize, like making 
the sun glasses for the palm tree and 
buying books for the bookcase.” 
There is the pervasive feeling through- 
out the loft of a happy combination 
of good fun and hard work. 

Their art tells of their vitality and 
imagination, and their enthusiasm 
for their work, like that of all true 
artists, is wonderfully contagious. 0 

—John Loring 
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Candice Bergen 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 


THE TIME IS EARLY EVENING, a traditionally flattering hour, 
but Candice Bergen does not need any special effects to 
enhance her extraordinary looks. She walks with a 
casual grace that works as well off camera as it does on, 
and her humor and vitality are as appealing in a living 
room as they are under the studio lights. Perhaps most 
remarkably of all, she has maintained this naturalness, 
unmarred by artifice, against the double odds of being 
first the daughter of a famous father, then successful in 
her own right. Her gaze is direct: “Well, in a way this is 
my first grown-up apartment. I’ve lived on my own 
since I was nineteen, but this is the first time I’ve really 
put away my toys. No, I mean it! I had all sorts of 
souvenirs from early life around me. Now that’s all 
over. I’m a serious person.”’ The smile that accompanies 
this statement suggests nothing of the kind. 

The apartment is in one of those temperamental old 
buildings that insisted on persevering through the 
perilous days of the great Manhattan building boom of 
the fifties and sixties and are now cherished as much 
for their indomitability as for their luxuriously high 
ceilings and meticulous views of the park. ‘I’ve always 
loved this building,” Miss Bergen observes, “so when | 
had an opportunity to buy an apartment here, | didn’t 
hesitate. Now this is my East Coast headquarters.” 

Like so many older apartments that have passed 
through several owners, the duplex is in part a collage 
of history and tastes. One owner left the two Art Déco 
bronze lamps that hang from the ceiling; another 
bequeathed the mirrored walls of the living room. “You 








Candice Bergen looks pensively at the view 
of Central Park she enjoys from her 
Manhattan duplex apartment—a space as 
lucid and confident as her beauty. “This 
apartment is all about familiarity,’ the 
actress says. The cedar block and glass table 
holds some of her favorite collected objects: 
an opium pipe and chunk of jade from Burma, 
a pre-Columbian stone carving, and “spilled 
milk” from a Hollywood magic shop. 
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The two-story studiolike Living Room, in a circa-1915 building, exults in its view through an unusual expanse of window 
upon window. PRECEDING Paces: With the help of interior designer Renny B. Saltzman, Miss Bergen established a clean 
monochromatic scheme, underscored by a neutral-toned Rosecore rug and accented by the varied hues of books and 
pillows. A 1920s French poster of the dancer Mistinguett, at the balcony level, is reflected by a space-extending mirrored 
wall; the reclining nude sculpture at center is by David Wynne. opposite AND cover: Art Déco bronze lanterns punctuate 

the dark-painted and skylighted ceiling, which seems to disappear. Above the fireplace is a 19th-century Siamese temple 
hanging; a 19th-century gypsy willow rocker rests nearby. asove: A mirrored panel interrupts the view and casts one of its 
own, while a Tiffany poinsettia lamp reinterprets the patterns of nature beyond. Above the elaborate African chest, an antique 
Siamese Buddha casts a serene spell. Ledges at either side display family memorabilia and books about exotic places. 
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“While I don’t think it’s 


ever going to be perfect, it is at a stage I'm happy with.” 


— Candice Bergen 


see, the whole thing happened spontaneously. Much as 
I disliked the idea of possessions when | moved in—I 
was going through that phase—I had to concede that 

I needed a sofa. And everything you see around here 
just seemed to develop naturally from there.” 

Soon Miss Bergen began to feel a growing 
attachment to her apartment: ‘Maybe it had something 
to do with being able to lie in bed in my little bedroom 
upstairs and just drink in the morning view. Or 
perhaps I got used to being expansive and generous 
about the park: ‘Come up and see the spring view,’ I 
-would cajole. “Time for the snow scene,’ I would 
implore. And before I knew it, friends such as Tessa 
Kennedy, Kitty Hawks and Ali MacGraw were picking 
vases for. me, havifig chairs delivered. So I gave in, and 
asked Renny Saltzman to help me put it all together; to 
make sure that all the armchairs were the same height, 
that kind of thing. I still don’t know very much about 
interior design, and certainly I’m not an expert. 

“But color? Well, I adore primitive earth tones. Deep 
browns, wine-dark maroons, slashes of cobalt blue. All 
the variety you'd find in an Oriental rug, but used very 
sparingly.” The living room confirms Miss Bergen’s 
taste. An essentially white monochromatic space, 
arranged under a dark blue ceiling, is enlivened by the 
deft placement of color. Cushions made from fragments 
of old carpets, and silk wallhangings in the gold and 
turquoise of the East, serve to underline both Miss 
Bergen’s lively collecting impulse and—in spite of her 
protestations—her quite individual visual sense. 


“You think so? But this apartment is all about 
familiarity. Many of the pieces date from my maniacal 
‘got to have something to remember this place by’ 
phase. Things that I carried back to this burrow, this 
treehouse, and have sort of squirreled away.” 

In the process, it is obvious that Miss Bergen learned 
to be selective. “Oh, my goodness, it used to be basket 
overkill in here. I’ve eliminated a good deal, however. 
And while I don’t think it’s ever going to be perfect, 
my home is at a stage I’m happy with.” 

Miss Bergen has made a success out of what can 
sometimes be a rather schizophrenic life—commuting 
between California and New York. “Of course | love 
Los Angeles. I’m such an outdoor person, and there I 
can ride horses and walk the dog and jog. In 
Manhattan I become neurotic and guilty about enjoying 
myself, and that gets me back to work! Which is most 
certainly useful to me when I’m writing.” 

Other elements in the apartment signal new directions 
in Miss Bergen’s pattern of acquisitions. “I have 
alternating feelings about possessions. | mentioned my 
not-owning-anything period. Well, the opposite of that 
manifests itself in such things as that willow rocker. It 
was made by gypsies, in the late nineteenth century. 
Then I acquired that tiny little chair in the same 
material; ‘Son of rocker.’ Actually it’s my party seat. It’s 
small enough to carry around, and | think it sort of 
endears me to people when | bring it out at a party.” 

“Unpretentious and unusual,” are the not-always- 
contradictory qualities that Miss Bergen hopes the 


opposite: A bold image by Jack Youngerman sparks the Dining Area, which can be closed off 
from the living room by the bifold doors at left. The lightly scaled setting—Mexican chairs 
surrounding a glass-topped rattan table, and a built-in serving console—continues the mode of 
fanctional simplicity. A vibrant kilim rug edges the area, contributing geometric interest. 
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apartment suggests. But she feels that interior design, 
like a career, is an ever-changing phenomenon. “I think 
I have a lot of refining and simplifying in my future. | 
haven't quite mastered the art of sweeping away, but | 
have always admired people who could live in a 
wonderful monastic space. I saw rooms in Japan that | 
found extraordinary; they were so calm and austere.” 

In the meantime, Candice Bergen is content to live in 
surroundings that combine thoughtful elements of both 
exuberant decorativeness and sober refinement. While 
there is a sense that this compact duplex represents a 
work in progress, it is nonetheless a very durable 
environment—reflective of the generosity and vigor that 
she brings to all the facets of a busy life. Her career as 
an actress makes her seem larger than life, and it is 
sometimes easy to forget that she is a skilled 
photographer and a writer as well. Thus, to regard her 
life as busy is something of an understatement, and 
she would seem to require a calm place of refuge. 

Just as Candice Bergen’s face has an incomparable 
bone structure, one that will outwit age and change, so 
too does her living space reveal an underlying rhythm 
and density beyond the reach of faddishness. So that 
when she claims once more, ‘But it’s hard to think of 
anyone who knows less about design than I do,” there 
is an easy answer. Grace and curiosity, the roots of 
good design, are present in her personality; and when 
they are seasoned with her wit and relaxed approach 
to life, the result is never less than entertaining. 0 


Miss Bergen’s Bedroom is the balconied space above the dining area, 
where light-toned rattan furniture, small Hansen wall lamps and 
pristine bed linens harmonize with an ample antique mahogany 
partner's desk and a scroll-back chair—all anchored by dark Rosecore 
carpeting. When bifold doors and window shutters are open, the area 
seems like a floating platform that reaches expansively toward the 
vista; when closed, it becomes a cozy room-within-a-room. 
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Art: By the Sea 


Aun Irresistible and Eternal Subject for Artists 





TEXT BY MARIO AMAYA 
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Woman on the Beach, Charles Courtney Curran, 1893. Oil on canvas; 12” x 20”. 

A graceful figure in flowing chiffon, set against a quiet stretch of sea with the shadowy 
shoreline in the distance, evokes a tranquil mood of serenity, enhanced by the gentle 
modeling of paint and the softened hues of pastel colors. SKT Galleries, New York. 


QUITE NATURALLY, it is not the painter 
alone who has _ been attracted 
- throughout the years by sea and 
sand. Whether at Brighton or Mal- 
ibu, at Ipanema or on the Bosporus, 
the seaside is one of nature’s most 
endearing creations. Since the mid- 
eighteenth century, when a dip in the 
ocean was considered curative, the 
beaches of the world have become a 


mecca for all. It was not always so, 
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however. At one time, only the 
wealthy went to the seashore for 
bathing—something that gave them 
an excuse for parties, gambling casi- 
nos, balls and promenades to occupy 
the lazy hours away from the beach. 

And in any case, bathing in the sea 
did not become popular until 1750, 
when Dr. Richard Russell published 
a treatise on the health-giving prop- 
erties of sea water and set up an 
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establishment at Brighton in En- 
gland. Until then, people of style and 
wealth had been accustomed to visit 


with some regularity inland spas like, 


Bath or Montecatini Terme or Carls- 
bad, where “cures” had been taken 
since Roman times. It is said that the 
Romans themselves took up sea 
bathing when the emperor Augustus 
was restored to health after a swim in 
the ocean. But sea bathing lost favor 
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during the Dark Ages, and the prac- 
tice did not regain popularity until 
the sixteenth century. 

For centuries, however, painters— 
quite apart from their interest in 
swimming and relaxation—have been 
irresistibly drawn to the seashore. For 
them it has always been a perfect 
setting in which to delineate the 
subtleties and variations of sand and 
sea and sky. Indeed, it can be said 





Boating Party, Edward H. Potthast, circa 1920. Oil on panel; 8%” x 10%”. Combining 
early Impressionism as it developed out of the Barbizon School, Potthast, a vivid colorist, 
captures the gaiety of a seashore holiday with a naturalistic veracity created by vigorous 

brushwork and the plein air tradition of Luminism. R. H. Love Galleries, Chicago. 


that almost every notable artist of the 
past two hundred years has, at one 
time or another, been drawn to the 
seashore—an ideal setting in which to 
explore the various elements of color 
and form and composition. 

As a matter of fact, the seacoast 
first began to interest artists around 
the sixteenth century, when land- 
scape as a subject for and by itself 
became a major preoccupation for 


painters, first in late-Renaissance 
Italy and then in the lowlands, where 
life and trade depended so much on 
coastal activities. Bruegel the Elder, 
and later the seventeenth-century 
Dutch artists, romantically depicted 
the seaports and shores. Van 
Ruisdael was foremost in the new 
genre, succeeded by Claude Gellée, 
who portrayed the seacoast scenes 
with a sylvan other-worldly glow. 
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Beach Party, Sydney Dale Shaw, circa 1920. Oil on canvas; 41’ x 49”. Shaw expresses 
the prevailing spirit of autumn, camouflaging the seacoast and figures with tall willowy 
trees, all painted with heavily textured brush strokes that become a deliberate 

method of defining form. Robert Schoelkopf Gallery, New York. 


Later, the English rose to new heights 
of coastal painting with Constable, 
Turner and Bonington. 

Of all the painters drawn to the 
seaside in the nineteenth century, 
Eugéne Boudin is probably the great- 
est. By the time he set up his easel in 
the 1860s, the French had been swim- 
ming at Dieppe for over forty years. 
The first visitor to Dieppe is said to 
have been Henry III, who went there 


in 1578 for curative reasons. But it 
was Napoleon III, in the heyday of 
the Second Empire, who went to 
Dieppe with the Empress Eugénie, in 
1857, and dubbed it the “Versailles of 
the Sea,” with its fashionable restau- 
rants, shops, and gardens. 

Trouville, with its fine stretches of 
sand, vied with Dieppe to attract the 
smart set, and La Plage de Trouville 
was painted by Boudin in 1863, the 
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same year he completed The Empress 
Eugénie and her suite. Boudin’s studies, 
fresh and alive, set down immedi- 
ately with vivid brush strokes, were a 
strong influence on the Impression- 
ists, particularly Monet, who went to 
the coast to paint with him. So bril- 
liantly did Boudin capture light and 
atmosphere that Baudelaire said of 
his works, “one can guess the very 
season, hour and wind of the time 














...the seacoast first began to interest 
artists around the sixteenth century, when landscape became 


when they were painted.” Boudin 
generally restricted himself to the 
ever-changing social life on the 
beaches and in the resort towns of 
France, but he also painted anchored 
ships, beached fishing smacks, and 
the picturesque peasant life on the 
shore. In La Plage de Trouville, Boudin 
turns once again to the dandies and 
crinolined ladies of the time, set 
against a background of smart cafés 


a preoccupation for painters. 





La Plage de Trouville, Eugene Boudin, circa 1863. Oil on canvas; 13%’’ x 22%”. 

The seacoast near his hometown was to become Boudin’s life subject, exploring the 
colorful, picturesque excitement of resort towns, recording their beaches, fashionable 
people, casinos and races under seraphic skies. Courtesy, Lefevre Gallery, London. 


and resort hotels facing the sea. 
Edouard Toudouze was another 
Second Empire artist who capitalized 
on the fashion for the seaside, and in 
his Seaside Pastimes, of 1878, done 
fifteen years after Boudin’s painting, 
he documents the outfits worn by 
chic ladies who take the fresh air 
with a disconcerting nonchalance. 
Japanese parasols, which had just 
come into vogue, add a colorful 


counterpoint to a summer scene. 

In the succeeding two decades a 
new wave of aestheticism was to take 
over in art, and dreamy languid 
ladies strolling along the shore, 
thinking private thoughts or remem- 
bering lost loves, predominated. 
Charles Courtney Curran, an Ameri- 
can, captured this poetic mood in his 
Woman on the Beach, of 1893, with 
greatest delicacy and atmosphere. 


Pécheurs @ Collioure, André Derain, 1905. Oil on canvas; 18 x 21%”. 

Derain, a member of les fauves, creates a harmonious composition of fishermen returning 
to their boats, by weaving flat passages of heightened color into a subtle background, 
developing a style of individual clarity and purity of means. Perls Galleries, New York. 


Perhaps the best-known American 
painter of the seashore in this period, 
however, is Edward H. Potthast, of 
whom it was said, “When a man 
paints a theme as well as Potthast 
paints seashore subjects, we forgive 
him for sticking to it to the exclusion 
of other subjects.” It was not until 
well after Potthast’s fortieth birthday, 
however, several years after his ar- 
rival in New York, that he began 
painting an inexhaustible number of 
works focusing on the carefree atmo- 
sphere of the seashore. Strongly in- 
fluenced by the French Impression- 
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ists, his dexterity in the manipulation 
of pigment is clearly seen in his 
Boating Party of the 1920s, a colorful 
depiction of couples enjoying a 
windy summer afternoon at the 
shore. Such a work, although similar 
in technique, is in direct contrast to 
Sydney Dale Shaw’s Beach Party, 
where landscape predominates and 
figures are reduced to incidental 
minor characters. Painted with brio, 
this enchanting work reminds us of 
the then popular idea of large private 
groups of people searching out de- 
serted stretches of beach, rather than 





jamming into overcrowded resorts. 
Until the early part of the twenties, 
the Mediterranean coast was dotted 
with little fishing villages and was 
not as fashionable as’the big resorts 
such as Nice or Cannes. It was, how- 
ever, one of these delightful villages, 
Collioure, that attracted Henri 
Matisse and his family in 1905, and 
in June they were joined by André 
Derain. It was during this trip that 
Matisse and Derain were taken by 
their neighbor Maillol to see a large 
number of Gauguin’s paintings, 
which are thought to have particu- 











larly influenced Derain’s work of 
1905. Gauguin’s influence can be 
seen in the Pécheurs a Collioure, a 
painting that also reminds us, with 
dazzling Fauve strokes, that beaches 
were not only resorts, but places of 
work, where fishermen laid out their 
nets at daybreak and assembled at 
dusk to sort out their catch. 

But all that changed after World 
War I. With corsets banished by 
Poiret, women gained a new freedom 
of dress and behavior, and it was 
easier to play and swim at the sea- 
side. Suntans became popular, and 
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Seaside Pastimes, Edouard Toudouze, 1878. Oil on canvas; 43%" x 7314”. 

A naturalist, Toudouze captures the spectacle of life around him, the instantaneous attitudes 
of the moment, while geometrically balancing his composition in a classically static 

fashion and accenting his figures with detail and evocative color. Richard Green, London. 


the smart sets of America and Europe 
searched out the little-known fishing 
villages in the south of France, where 
the life style was cheap and easygo- 
ing. This new craze for Riviera 
bathing was epitomized by a 
Diaghilev ballet in 1925 called Le 
Train blea—named for the express 
train that ran from Paris to the 
south—for which Chanel introduced 
the first modern bathing suit. 

From the restrictive bathing of the 
late 1880s to the string bikinis of the 
1970s, the styles of the seaside have 
changed along with the customs. To- 


day crowded resorts bear little re- 
semblance to the peaceful scenes of 
earlier periods. But thanks to the 
painters of the past, these peaceful 
scenes will not be forgotten. Over the 
years, artist after artist has put on 
canvas those calm afternoon walks 
on the shore, those delightful morn- 
ings in small rowboats, those quiet 
family outings on the beach—pre- 
serving the most pleasant elements 
of one of nature’s greatest gifts. 0 


Mario Amaya, is a critic, author of three 


books and writer on the arts. He is a former 
director of the Chrysler Museum, at Norfolk. 
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An 18th-Century Evocation 


The New York Apartment of Antiques Dealer Howard Kaplan 


‘THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE between 
French furniture and its English or 
American counterparts is that the 
French is full of the personality of its 
creator.” It is a characteristic of an- 
tiques dealer Howard Kaplan to 
speak unsentimentally about the 
subject that is most dear to him—the 
humanity and elegance of what is 
loosely referred to as French country 
furniture. But his obvious attach- 
ment to these expressive pieces is 
striking. There appears to be no 
nuance that is unknown to him; he 
can trace the transformation of a 
style as it travels from Normandy to 
Provence and he is conversant with 
all the wider implications of the 
French style as it spread to Copenha- 
gen, to Naples and to Saint Pe- 
tersburg. But it is in the heartland of 
France, in the solid towns of her 
provinces, with their informed and 
civilized patrons, that the craftsmen 
of the eighteenth century found their 
natural métier. The fine pieces that 
they produced form the heart of Mr. 
Kaplan’s collection and stir his en- 
thusiasm. “To me there is nothing 
finer than a French chair. And to be 
an ébéniste was a fine thing in pre- 
Revolutionary France. You know, 
each chair was made specifically for 
its owner, which is why they are all 
different. Physical characteristics 
were the first priority of the maker. 
The slant of a back, the proportions 
of the arms, were all defined by the 
needs of the owner. Each member of 
a family would have his or her chair, 
and each would be different. All of 
which makes it particularly difficult 
today for people to try to assemble 
matching sets of, say, twelve. The 
only uniform quantities were gener- 
ally made for palaces.” 

[here are other myths about eigh- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY THOMAS S. BERNTSEN 


teenth-century life that Mr. Kaplan 
happily sets about demolishing in his 
own carefully assembled residence, 
which happens to be in a Manhat- 
tan industrial building converted to 
residential lofts. “I’ve deliberately 
avoided anything that could be de- 
fined as a single function for any of 
these rooms. Again, this is firmly 
within historical precedent. People 





didn’t migrate to a dining room when 
they felt hungry. They summoned a 
servant and ordered lunch to be set, 
perhaps on a card table in the draw- 
ing room. Or one might perhaps have 
received a guest in a bedroom, with- 
out any suggestion of impropriety, 
cozily sitting up among the pillows, 
and enjoy a charming breakfast. 
“Another reason why I find the 








A devoted Francophile, Howard Kaplan 
highlights his New York apartment with 
French country antiques. opposite: The 
Entrance Hall typifies the collaboration of 
Mr. Kaplan and his design associate, David 
Kyner. Its warm blend of French and 
Oriental antiques includes 18th-century 
fauteuils covered in Brunschwig & Fils satin. 
ABOVE: Period tapestry covering a Régence 
canapé and fauteuil echoes the stylized 
naturalism of a Chinese coromandel screen 
in the Living Room game area. Oriental rugs 
in both rooms are from Doris Leslie Blau. 


eighteenth century such an exhilarat- 
ing time to explore is the sheer quality 
of everything produced—that, com- 
bined with a wonderful degree of in- 
formality. No one thought he was 
making a ‘statement’ when he made 
an armoire. It was simply to serve a 
particular function, while at the same 
time observing rules that seemed to 
be appropriate at the time. It sounds 


simple enough, but we have lost this 
art in the twentieth century. 

“There are, of course, a number of 
reasons why furniture of such simul- 
taneous modesty and splendor is no 
longer made. Modern industrial so- 
ciety encourages obsolescence, and 
an informed and leisured clientele is 
disappearing. The uniformity of life 
throughout the Western world is now 








“I use my possessions 


constantly, and they were all intended 


perhaps the most pervasive problem 
of all. In the eighteenth century—and 
well into the nineteenth—each region 
of France had its own lively cul- 
ture, often its own dialect and rich 
local traditions. Today all this has 
changed. There is an undeniable 
genius to French life and thought that 
has always distinguished its prod- 
ucts, and of which I am totally enam- 
ored. Take the lovely languorous 
curve of French design, the sweeping 
lines that appear over and over again, 
epoch after epoch—from Baroque to 
Rococo, from the severity of Neo- 
Classicism and Empire to the whip- 
lash of Art Nouveau and the slender 
verticality of Art Déco.” 

Of course, rooms are rather more 
than furniture, and Mr. Kaplan’s phi- 
losophy embraces this wider context. 
“Another thing the French under- 
stand so well is that rooms are not 
complete without people. An empty 
drawing room in London or New 
York usually looks stiff and forbid- 
ding. But there is a sort of animation, 
an energy, in French rooms that in- 
vites you in and makes you feel 
welcome. This is the mood I’ve tried 
to re-create here. Chairs are my 
passion, that’s why there are so many 
in the living room. But look beyond 
them, and you'll find, I think, that 
each piece has its own integrity. And 
while its particular placing is no acci- 
dent, it is also very much something 
in its own right. I think that if a 
person sticks to this philosophy, then 
he can mix every period and civiliza- 
tion in an interior, and it will work.” 

It is robust substance, more than 
anything else, that gives life to Mr. 
Kaplan’s rooms. He explains: ‘There 
is one other point I’d like to make 
about the way I live with my posses- 
sions. I use them constantly, and I’ve 
never broken a thing. Perhaps it has 
to do with the essentially easy rela- 
tionship I have with them. They were 


for a productive life.” 


all intended for a productive life, and 
not to be mummified behind silk 
ropes or glass doors. I love my things 
in a very unsentimental and easygo- 
ing fashion. I don’t regard them as 
icons or status symbols, but simply 
as sturdy and dependable compan- 
ions.” It is this freedom of spirit that 
makes Mr. Kaplan’s home seem so 
completely of the twentieth century, 
while continuing a dialogue with the 
long and rich history of France. 0 

— Peter Carlsen 





opposite: The rich tones of a Norman oak 
armoire/vitrine and a Provengal walnut 
table, both Louis XVI, complement an 18th- 
century French chinoiserie leather screen in 
the Dining Room. Rare 18th-century French 
silver shimmers in the glow of a Régence 
crystal chandelier. asove: In the Master 
Bedroom, an Art Nouveau chandelier hangs 
like a full moon above a mahogany sleigh 
bed covered with an Amish “Star of 
Bethlehem” quilt. Art Nouveau lamps 
illumine Danish artist Jens Juel’s 18th-century 
study of a young girl. FOLLOWING PAGES: 

An Amish “Wedding Band” quilt, and 
draperies from Greeff Fabrics adorn a bed 
in the Guest Room. The 18th-century 
Aubusson rug is from Doris Leslie Blau 
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In the South of France 


A Country House of Severe Elegance near Saint-Tropez 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DANIEL KIENER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 
TEXT BY JEAN-LOUIS GAILLEMIN 


UNLIKE TODAY, the Céte d’Azur of the 
nineteenth century was a seaside re- 
sort most popular in the winter 
months. The era, it must be remem- 
bered, was one in which ladies 
avoided the sun at all costs, in order 
to preserve their pale and delicate 
complexions. So in winter the 
wealthy came to the south of France 
from every part of the world, escap- 
ing either the climate or the barba- 
rism—or both—of their native lands. 
They built immense Baroque villas 
surrounded by tropical gardens, and 





























with them came the polished adven- 
turers and adventuresses who gaily 
frequented new palaces and casinos. 

At the time, Saint-Tropez was still 
a modest fishing village, far removed 
from this involved and glamorous 
way of life. ‘“Discovered”’ by the 
painter Signac, in 1872, it was des- 
tined to become—like Pont-Aven for 
Gauguin or Honfleur for Boudin and 
the Impressionists—an artist’s colony 
before becoming a fashionable sea- 
side resort. Bonnard, Marquet, Ma- 
tisse and Signac gathered Chez 


Frédéric, a small café on the quai, 
where they painted the ships in the 
small harbor. Their canvases can be 
seen today, almost on the exact spot 
where they were painted, at the Mu- 
sée de l’Annonciade. Others soon 
followed: writers, musicians, theater 
people and fashion designers. Near 
Cannes and Nice, then populated 
almost exclusively by the nobility, 
Saint-Tropez was a peaceful haven 
for the discriminating few. Here 
might have been found, at various 
times during the first part of the 


Given carte blanche to update a 12th- 
century farmhouse not far from Saint- 
Tropez, designer Daniel Kiener eschewed 
fashionable rusticity in favor of a pristine 
and spare simplicity. OPPOSITE AND BELOW: 
Archways, deep-set windows and the patina 
of roof tiles embellish the sturdy structure, 
while trees and flowers soften its contours. 
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He wanted something 
“more consistent 
with its origins.” 


twentieth century, the great couturier 
Paul Poiret, the duke of Windsor and 
the Ali Khan; Mistinguett, dancing at 
the Palmyre, and the writer Colette. 
But it was not long before this 
quiet port in a peaceful and remote 
part of the country suffered a rude 
invasion of the curious and the 
nouveaux riches and the land spec- 
ulators. In her journal Colette speaks 
of the invader, “le sauvage du nord,” 
with his villas and garages and auto- 
mobiles. After World War II the 
process was rapidly accelerated, and 


more and more people crowded into 
Saint-Tropez—at first, the existential- 
ists of Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris, then the followers of Francoise 
Sagan and Roger Vadim and Brigitte 
Bardot; finally, the summer campers 
themselves. Today, in the late after- 
noon, the quais of the port resemble 
nothing so much as a giant fair- 
ground. For thousands the simple 
fishing port has become a mecca, a 
magical place where they can see film 
stars and other celebrities at their 
most informal. The wheel, however, 













opposite: The Salon d’Hiver, its angularity qualified by tree-trunk 

beams, reflects a harmony of tone and texture. Doorways flanking the 
fireplace lead to the salon d’été. LEFT AND BELOW: The Salon d’Eté—in a 

wing added by the designer—functions as a breezeway: Arches with 
glass doors that slide away into the walls open the room to the elements. 
Painting above bar table by Louis Cane; shaped painting by Dezeuze. 
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The arch motif recurs in the Dining Room, 
where a vaulted ceiling recalls the structure’s 
Medieval origin. A textured woolen rug 
offsets the sleek lacquered brilliance of a 
glass-topped bamboo dining table, bamboo 
chairs and a large arched storage cabinet. 


is beginning to come full circle, for 
those who truly love the old image of 
Saint-Tropez are making every effort 
to avoid the present-day port and its 
crowded beaches. They even close 
down their houses in the month of 
August—returning with affection to 
the rhythms of another age, to the off 
seasons when they can enjoy the 
natural beauty around them that all 
the summer emphasis on sun and 
ocean has served to obscure. 

In such a spirit one Parisian, an art 
collector, began searching for a 


house in the vicinity of Saint-Tropez 
but sufficiently removed from its 
contemporary noise and bustle. He 
soon fell in love with a twelfth-cen- 
tury house in a rural landscape rich 
with vineyards and olive trees and 
eucalyptus. Formerly part of a Medi- 
eval complex, the house had been 
built with care, and complemented 
its site in every way. Previous owners, 
however, in their desire to achieve the 
picturesque, had pointed up the 
“rustic” nature of the house by mul- 
tiplying the small-paned windows, 
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drawing false tiles in the cement and 
uncovering the old beamed ceilings. 
The garden itself had been provided 
with an imitation well and scattered 
here and there with carefully disor- 
ganized piles of brush. But the new 
owner wanted none of this. He 
wanted something ‘more severe, 
more consistent with its origins.” 
Consequently he called upon inte- 
rior designer Daniel Kiener to sim- 
plify the house and open it up to the 
surrounding landscape. M. Kiener, 
having submitted his plans, was im- 


mediately given carte blanche to add 
a wing, design new furniture, build a 
swimming pool and rearrange the 
garden—and even attend to the pur- 
chase of linens and silverware. 

In the new wing the designer had 
installed a dressing room for the 
swimming pool, a garage and a salon 
d ‘été, asummer living room. Here, the 
small-paned “rustic” windows of the 
past have gone, replaced by large 
arches with sliding glass doors— 
doors that magically disappear from 
sight, like stage flats revealing one 


An enclosed stairway with steep shallow 
steps spirals like a snail’s shell about a 
central axis and terminates on the lower 
level in an arch framing the salon d‘hiver. 
Walls, ceiling and steps—linked by color— 
share an organic sculptural quality. 





BELOW: A glass dividing wall in the Master 
Bedroom superimposes reflections on a view 
of the adjoining platform-elevated Bath. The 

dark Louis Cane painting and the Agnés 
Comar quilt are apprehended directly; a 
repeat painting by Viala is seen through a 
glass, brightly. opposite: Alfresco dining 
occurs ‘round a mulberry tree. 


more part of the scene. The scene, of 
course, is the outdoors and two pat- 
ios lined with walls of greenery. With 
their palm trees, bougainvillea, or- 
ange and lemon trees, these patios 
become an annex of nature harmo- 
niously joined to the house itself. 
The same natural simplification 
has been given to the form and struc- 
ture of the interior of the house. 
Walls and floors are white, cup- 
boards and closets are built in, and 
there are many pieces of contempo- 
rary furniture, both functional and 


comfortable, designed by M. Kiener 
himself. In the effort to maintain the 
integrity of a small country house, he 
has avoided those overindulgences 
often found in Saint-Tropez today. 
Instead, he devoted himself to the 
details of harmony and proportion. 
“This is where true luxury is to be 
found,” he maintains. “Not with 
marble or with gilt used indis- 
criminately and ostentatiously.” 
The décor, in fact, is cool and im- 
maculate, here and there dramatically 
animated by Chinese red lacquer, a 








patchwork quilt in tones of blue, and 
canvases by contemporary French art- 
ists of the Support-Surface group. 
The paintings themselves are discreet, 
underscoring the décor by avoiding 
any theatrical or ostentatious effects. 
These paintings detract in no way 
from the austerity and simplicity of 
line the owner desired for his house. 
In fact, with such art on the walls of 
his country house, he has succeeded 
in reaffirming the old traditions of 
Saint-Tropez that equate the love of 
light with the love of painting. 0 


The patios become an 
annex of nature harmoniously joined 
to the house itself. 
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Gardens: Les Quatre Vents 


In the French Canadian Province of Quebec 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 
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THE GARDEN OF LES QUATRE VENTS in 
Quebec province was planned in the 
thirties, at the time when Vita Sack- 
ville-West was writing about her gar- 
den at Sissinghurst in England. She 
and her husband, Harold Nicolson, 
created a series of axial designs and 
walks that would lead from “‘room to 
room” within the garden. The owner 
of Les Quatre Vents decided that his 
garden—on a smaller scale—should 
also express different moods in dif- 
ferent areas. The result of this careful 
planning is not, as might be expected, 
a feeling of controlled formality, but 
a relaxed garden, full of surprises. 
Les Quatre Vents was named both 
for the four winds that blow across it 
from the Saint Lawrence River 
nearby and for the expansive views it 
commands; in fact, the site for the 
house and the axes of the garden 
were chosen primarily to take advan- 
tage of these views. The property 
overlooks, to the south, La Malbaie, 
given its name by the French explorer 
Champlain, who discovered that the 
tide had left his ship high and dry in 
this “bad bay.’”’ Also to the south is 
the resort of Murray Bay, in the nine- 
teenth century a summer haven for 
artists, New Englanders and English 
Canadian empire builders; in recent 
years, Murray Bay has become a 
favored resort for tout Quebec. To the 
west, beyond the terraces and mead- 
ows, are the Laurentian Mountains. 
One main axis of the garden is 
toward these mountains, across a tapis 
vert of lawn flanked by clipped double 
hedges of barberry and hawthorn. It 
leads to a small artificial lake— 
dubbed Lac Libellule after the dragon- 
flies that make it their home. Across 
the lake stretches an Oriental bridge, 





Les Quatre Vents lies beside the broad 
Saint Lawrence River in Canada’s Quebec 
province. The plan for the garden unifies 
separate areas around a series of axes and 
walks, giving form to many acres of 
woodland, meadows and terraces. PRECEDING 
paces: A Chinese bridge, designed by 
architect Patrick H. Morgan, crosses Lac 
Libellule. tert: A row of recently 
transplanted sugar maples bisects a meadow. 
RIGHT: 1. Campanulas grow below a stone 
wall. 2. Anemones flourish in this northern 
climate. 3. Mr. Morgan designed this 
fountain to complement the Wild Garden. 

















signaling a mood as serene as a Jap- 
anese garden. Another main axis, 
crossing the lawn at right angles, 
leads from an all-white garden to a 
rose garden and into a woodland 
glen. There are, as well, gardens de- 
voted primarily to ferns and to prim- 
ulas, and sedate perennials border a 
grassy path that slopes to a wild 
garden, where wood orchids and 
lady’s slippers are sheltered by 
thick stands of fir and cedar. 

The garden is part of a continuum 
of history that began when the land 
was granted by Louis XIV to his 
representative in New France. After 
the English conquest of Quebec, it 
passed into the hands of Colonel 
Malcolm Fraser, who named it Mount 
Murray Seigniory. His descendants in- 


LEFT: aie ote at cae crosses a aon ae 
created Lac Libellule, at the west end of the 
garden. Named for the dragonflies that 
inhabit it, the lake supplies fresh trout. A 
walk, which will meander through crabapple 
and hazelnut trees, is being built around 

the lake. apove: The entrance court of Les 
Quatre Vents. The house, designed by 
architect Frederick King, was built on the 
foundations of an earlier summer cottage. 





habited a manor house on the prop- 
erty from 1761 until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when a Cana- 
dian ancestor of the present owners— 
the Cabot family of New York and 
Boston—acquired the land. Today, in 
addition to the “house of the four 
winds” and the ruins of that manor 
house—within whose fieldstone 
walls a series of sunken rock gardens 
and pools is being built—there is 
another house, called Chouette, 
owned by a member of the family. 
The original house on this com- 
manding site was a simple rectangu- 
lar summer cottage, built in 1926, 
to which guest and servants’ wings 
were added in the 1930s. These were 
designed by architect Edward J. 
Mathews, who later created a reflect- 
ing pool and complex of bathhouses 
and swimming pool. When this ex- 
panded summer cottage burned to 
the ground in 1956, the late Freder- 
ick King was given the commission 
to design a new house. There were 
two stipulations, however: It was to 
be built on the existing foundations, 
which had survived the fire, and one 
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As in a French manor house, life at Les Quatre Vents centers around the spacious Living Room, with windows overlooking 
the garden. ror: A Chinese ancestral portrait above the fireplace and a 19th-century Chinese rug unify the Living Room. 
Bove: The delicate fretwork of an American Sheraton settee balances an 18th-century mahogany drop-leaf butterfly table. 
Beside the harp is a French shield-shaped music stand. A Hungarian longpoint floral panel complements the garden view. 

















top: Displayed in a Georgian oak “Welsh cupboard” in the Dining Room is a set of Meissen tableware in the distinctive 
“Pink Onion” pattern. Above the fireplace, which is framed in Portuguese tiles, a téle cartel clock marks the passage of 
peaceful hours. asove: In the Master Bedroom, fabric woven locally covers a Récamier sofa, circa 1830, and a canopied bed. 
Atop the Georgian-style chest-on-chest is a delft porcelain mantel clock and a pair of porcelain fruit coolers 
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Les Quatre Vents is part of a continuum of history. 


large room on the ground floor would 
take the place of what had formerly 
been four rooms and a central hall. 
‘‘A large room is heaven on earth,” 
says the present owner of Les 
Quatre Vents. “It is relaxing, yet 
your spirit is free and your horizon 
unlimited.’’ The view across the gen- 
erous dimensions of the grand salon 
is toward a large bay window, a win- 
dow on a world that includes the 
kaleidoscope of the garden, filled 
with migrating warblers and snow 
geese in May, blazing with color in 
July and then banked with snow dur- 
ing the long Canadian winter. 
“Gardening in this northern cli- 
mate spoils one for the results that 
can be achieved in most of the United 
stat he says; and the garden bears 


his out. Cool nights, a short growing 


season and deep snow cover encour- 
age perennials such as delphiniums— 
which live for years, growing lux- 
uriantly, border phlox, alpine and 
woodland plants. Campanulas, gen- 
tians, pinks and primulas, collected 
by the owner on his travels, enliven 
the garden, as do the roses. Although 
the roses must be boxed over and 
buried in peat moss to survive in 
winter, they repay this trouble by 
blooming vigorously all summer. 
The climate here also encourages 
the stately Lombardy poplars, trees 
that invariably remind visitors of the 
Haute-Savoie, in France. They are 
reminders, too, of this area’s early 
French inhabitants, people who lived 
on this land—and from it, as well. 
Mount Murray Seigniory still pro- 
vides this abundant self-sufficiency, 
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with a harvest of fish and eel from the 
Saint Lawrence, strawberries that 
carpet the fields, blueberries, par- 
tridge and quail from the woodlands. 
On these quiet, peaceful acres by 
the broad Saint Lawrence River, in 
the gardens and house of Les Quatre 
Vents, it is possible to discover the 
finest elements of old France and of 

the New World still preserved. 0 
—DMarilou Vaughan 





ABoveE: Architect Edward J. Mathews 
designed this dramatic swimming pool and 
its bathhouses, in 1936. The unusual shape 
of the pool echoes the natural contour 

of the land; its surface is flush with the 
surrounding lawn to permit bathers to enjoy 
the view across the terrace. opposite: As a 
grace note in the carefully maintained 
garden, an area that was originally 
designed by Patrick H. Morgan has been 
allowed to revert to its natural state. 













ART DECO, with its soft-edged graphics 
and elegance, rests visually between 
the past and the present. It is deli- 
cately Baroque—thus evoking a sense 
of an earlier time—yet its streamlined 
elements connect it with the present. 
This. is rea why interior de- 
signer Suzie Frankfurt chose Art 
Déco as a compromise approach for a 
client who wanted contemporary 
else g Serie acm style does not go 
him sar la Paeney Ceres terae 

Basically, NE Leff, a banker, 
ed oa apartment to 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY SUZIE FRANKFURT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIZABETH HEYERT 


stated environment that would em- 
phasize comfort. “He said he wanted 
it to be masculine, with no doodads. 
And he didn’t want any antiques,” 
says Mrs. Frankfurt. ‘It’s difficult for 
me to do a contemporary apartment, 
however. | don’t really like steel and 
glass, and 1am much more interested 
in mixing things. So I thought I could 
compromise with Art Déco. It’s 
simple and uncluttered, and the 
whole movement was a reaction 
Ere Tamar aCe ona ao] eel 
tion. It looks very well with modern 
ea and / love the juxtaposition of 
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Harmonious Mixture Achieved 





Designer Suzie Frankfurt employs open 
space to accentuate the stylized geometry of 
French Art Déco appointments in Norman 
Leff’s Manhattan apartment. ABOVE LEFT AND 
ABovE: In the Entrance Hall, a Thonet love 
seat and a Bruno Paul commode balance the 
angularity of a French standing mirror and a 
lacquered maple chair by Ilonka Karaz. A 
ceramic lamp, an enamel vase signed by 
Gerges, and a Helene Valentin painting 
provide color. opposite: A Natvar Bashvar 
painting highlights the Living Room, where a 
Majorelle table displays a Steuben glass 
bowl and a Berrocal sculpture. 


Art Déco geometrics and the softness 
of upholstered furniture.” 


The first thing the designer did 
was to take Mr. Leff to an exhibit of 





twentieth-century furniture at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. ‘He 
liked a Bruno Paul commode, so | 
found one like it—and he had his first 
antique. In the end it took me six 
months to collect everything in the 
apartment, but Mr. Leff let me buy 
without his prior approval. He really 
didn’t know exactly what he 
wanted—which is working from a 
negative, | suppose—but it’s easier.” 

Another negative, according to 
Mrs. Frankfurt, was the apartment 
itself. When Mr. Leff bought it, it was 
“a wreck”; originally a ten-room 


apartment and subsequently cut up. 
It had five rooms—and five halls. “I 
like rooms, not walkways,” says the 
designer, so she turned the halls into 
virtual extensions of ‘the rooms. 
The judicious choice and arrange- 
ment of Art Déco pieces, and the 
bare floors—simply scrubbed and 
stained—make the two entrance halls 
seem to flow into the living room. A 
sleek chrome and_ black-lacquer 
table is like a small punctuation 
mark in the first entrance hall, 
whereas in the second, the placement 
of a substantial commode against the 





wall seems to anchor the area to the 
living room. A tiny, whimsical Aus- 
trian Art Déco table pairs with a 
Thonet bench and provides what is 
basically a preview of the living room 
proper, which lies beyond. 

The owner wanted the color green 
everywhere, but there is a good deal 
of beige in the living room—on the 
curvilinear 1920s-style banquettes, 
which seem to float in the middle of 
the room; on the lacquered walls; and 
in the one rug, with its pale pattern 
an extension of the linear. Lighting is 
soft, coming from the single lamp ©} 






_. behind the sofas, from two Art Déco 
rus on the commode—spheres of 
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Frankfurt had a elscaesalarcas of diffi- m 
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culties and specific requests from Mr. 
Leff that had to be accommodated. 
Although there is no Art Déco in the 
dining room, nor in the bedrooms, 
the interior designer’s contention 
that the style itself mixes well is 
confirmed, and there is no feeling of 
contradiction in the apartment. ‘“The 
dining room was the most difficult to 


do. It’s an odd-shaped room, and 
‘there was a behemoth of a painting 


vat had to go there.” The designer 
a simple rectangular green 


dining table and paired it 
§ XIV chairs upholstered in 





ABOVE: In the Dining Room, gleaming 
candlesticks by artist Hans Hofmann, a 
silvered porcelain tea service and a Lalique 
enamel and cut glass vase embellish the 
marble-topped table. oprosite: A Lalique 
personification of Springtime adorns the 
Leleu bookcase in the Hall, while a horn- 
shaped steel lamp draws attention to a 
Bedroom. Carpeting by Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin; fabrics in the bedroom, living room 
and dining room by Clarence House. 


silk, all resting on an antique Chinese 
rug. “I like muted colors and think 
color in a background should be 
used sparingly.’’ Accordingly, the 
dining room walls were painted in 
tones that merge pleasantly with the 
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creamy colors found in the entrance 
halls and the living room. 

In the owner’s bedroom Mrs. 
Frankfurt took a different color direc- 
tion, though still following her per- 
sonal dictum that the periphery of a 
room should be relatively unobtru- 
sive. Here a smoky gray is the key, 
but a gray that has enough blue in it 
to keep it lively. She used padded 
gray flannel to cover less-than-per- 
fect walls, and a gray-based paisley at 
the window directly behind the bed. 
A bright red chair rests on the carpet- 
ing, the only splash of color in a gray 
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cocoon. The owner wanted a good 
many drawers and shelves, but Mrs. 
Frankfurt was against the look of 
traditional bedroom furniture. In- 
stead of buying freestanding storage 
units, she removed one closet com- 
pletely and built in a desk area, layer- 
ing the space above with shelves. In 
another closet she built in drawers 
and hanging space—creating what is, 
in effect, a compact armoire. 

The apartment’s second bedroom, 
which is used primarily as a study, is 
less sophisticated than the other 
rooms, but it is nonetheless personal 


and appealing. Mr. Leff has his favor- 
ite green on a large simple sofa, and 
the designer carved out one wall fora 
built-in bar, with expansive counter 
space and concealed storage. 
“Certainly the apartment had to be 
finished, to be appreciated,” says. 
Mrs. Frankfurt, “but when it was, the ~ 
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accolades. He likes it because he 


feels that it’s not only original, but ~ 


most comfortable. If you’re on Wall 

Street, I suppose it is necessary to 
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Antiques: 


The Aquarium of Rare Delights 


HUMANS, being a disconsolate breed, 
are impatient with the earth on 
which nature forces them to live. 
They have a landlocked envy of the 
birds that are free to roam the skies 
at will, and of the fish whose play- 
grounds are vast oceans. They invade 
foreign territories of both air and 
water in a curious passion to expand 
the limits of their solid world. 

Man has conquered the air, even 
spaces beyond the planets, but he 
knows little of the waters. Yet more 
than two-thirds of our planet lies 
beneath the water, in regions teeming 
with living beings that are far more 


Fish in Sculptural Fantasy 


TEXT BY JAMES NORMILE 
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numerous and varied than those 
dwelling on dry land. Even with the 
discoveries of modern science, con- 
temporary man seems no less in awe 
of the captivating mysteries of the 
oceans than were the ancients. 
Prehistoric hunches and intuitions 
that once endowed the seas with 
generative powers have been clari- 
fied, but the sea remains the symbol 
of life. So, with poetic logic, fish and 
mammals have become the apt and 
intriguing subjects of the artful 
imagination and skills of mankind. 
In antiquity, the dolphin, which 
provided captivating imagery, was 





ABOVE: Set of Four Fish, René Lalique, France, 
circa 1925, Pate de verre; 4” long. This 
school of fish becomes a geometric frieze of 
rigorous zigzag patterns in both shape and 
decoration. Carol Ferranti, New York. 
opposite: Carp, Japanese, early 19th century. 
Ivory and shagreen, with mother-of-pearl 
eyes; 7” long. The Japanese-carp, with 
shimmering scales, poised delicately on its 
fins and tail, its body twisting in a vigorous 
fashion, is a symbol of strength and courage. 
David Martin-Taylor Antiques, London. 








invested with human virtues. In 


mythology, when the Greek god of 
the ocean, Poseidon—or Neptune, as 
the Romans called him—was looking 
for the dark-eyed Amphitrite, to 
make her his bride, it was a dolphin 
that found her hiding in a cavern in 
the depths of the sea. For this service 
Poseidon conferred on the dolphin 
the highest of all honors, setting in 
the sky the constellation of the dol- 
phin. With a history so grand, it is no 
wonder that Carl Fabergé, one of the 
last virtuosos of ornamental crafts- 
manship, chose the dolphin as the 
motif for his silver-gilt kovsh. As 


goldsmith and jeweler to the imperial 
court of Russia, the now-legendary 
craftsman was completely free in his 
medium to execute technically what- 
ever his imagination proposed. The 
dolphin provided him with a natural 
form on which he could elaborate. 
René Lalique, in his best Art Déco 
manner, designed a number of mod- 
els of female figures, birds, plants 
and fish, which, stylized almost to 
abstraction, admit the angular forms 
of machine production, yet project a 
Gallic delight in the material radi- 
ance of glass. The fish have a swift- 
ness of silhouette and a glistening 





Fish, Nootka Indian tribe, Northwest coast. 
Fossilized bone artifact; 3’’ long. The size, 
and the aperture in the center of this 
carving, indicate that it was either worn as 
an amulet or used as a magical charm to lure 
fish. Mathias Komor, New York. 
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Fish, Japanese, early 19th century. 

Carved wood; 2’11” long. A naturalistic detail 
and finely textured surface define this type of 
fish, which can be found in Japanese 

temples because of its symbolic and decorative 
importance. David Tremayne, London. 


...with poetic logic, fish 
have become the intriguing subject of 
the artful skills of mankind. 


surface, proper to glass and the 
streamlined nature of fish. Lalique 
eliminates detail to a point of ele- 
gance, one of the more intriguing 
aspects of his talents. Thus Paul Fol- 
lot can say of Lalique: ‘His palette is 
sumptuous but always temperate; he 
loves delicate harmonies, tone on 
tone, and in his invention of forms 
his fantasies obey the order of logic.” 

If logic can be a criterion of design, 
it is evident in the Japanese carp, 
which mixes overtones and associa- 
tions with logic. Throughout Japan, 
Boy’s Day has been celebrated for 
centuries on May 5, when tall bam- 





boo poles are set up in gardens or on 
the roofs of houses. From the poles 
fly long cloth or paper streamers in 
the shape of enormous carp or Koi 
norbori, which, filled with wind, move 
like fish in water. Originally dating 
from the Nara period in Japan, they 
are a symbol of bravery and tenacity 
and are used for celebrating the birth 
of the first male child in the family. 
Because carp are strong and am- 
bitious, persevering against all odds, 
they are a good example for growing 
boys and have been an important 
symbol of the samurai for centuries. 

In ancient Egypt, fish were more 


than symbols. Due to the importance 
of the Nile, fish had an almost god- 
like status, and were associated with 
the two life-giving elements: the sun 
and the river. A popular myth held 
that the sun had to pass through the 
sea during the night to return to the 
point where it had risen, and during 
the voyage it was accompanied by 
fish as companions. A slightly differ- 
ent version suggests that a way of 
surviving the voyage was to be swal- 
lowed by a fish and conveyed, inside 
its belly, to the eastern horizon. As 
the ‘“Swallower of the Sun,” the fish 

presented a powerful negative 


force, yet it continued to be used as 
an important motif in Egyptian 
religion and mythology. 

Just as the Nile was important to 
the sustenance of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the waters of the Pacific North- 
west coast were valuable to the 
Nootka Indian tribes. The discov- 
eries of the explorer and navigator 
Captain Cook revealed that the 
Nootkas were a linguistic tribe of 
whalers and fishermen who devel- 
oped magical customs around the 
mystique of the sea. Among Noot- 
kas, the whale was mimicked by a 
“spirit hunt,” in which a whale was 





Peter M Fine 


Fish, Egyptian, circa 663 B.c. Bronze with 
lapis lazuli inlay; 5%” long. This stylized fish 
and seated worshiper, on a geometrically 
designed base, originated symbolically in 
4th-century Egypt, where it was a token of 
resurrection. L’Ibis Gallery, New York. 











Dolphin kovsh, Peter Carl Fabergé, Russian, 
circa 1900. Engraved silver; 5%” long. With 
silver-gilt pattern and lobate bowl, this kovsh, 
in its opulence and craftsmanship, represents 
the culmination of the Edwardian virtue. 

A La Vieille Russie, New York. 


enticed to the shore by magical 
means. Io entice the whale and other 
sea creatures, the Nootkas wore amu- 
lets to which they attributed magical 
powers, used tiny charms to lure fish, 
and participated in ritual cere- 
monies, calling the fish to shore by 
chanting “songs of the sea.” Fish, 
thus endowed with enchanting 
mystical powers, became important 
motifs in Nootka carvings and other 
crafts. The fish artifact demonstrates 
a sense of design and skillful carving, 
which, it was felt, could only be 
accomplished by a man with a suit- 
able tumanos or spirit helper. 





To the collector of objets d’art, fish 
sculpture can bring delightful re- 
wards. Dating from prehistory to the 
twentieth century. they provide a va- 
riety of design and unique materials. 
As ancient man gazed in awe at the 
mystery of fish, modern man, with 
more scientific knowledge, is in- 
trigued by the depths of the ocean 
and its myriad of sea creatures, em- 
blems of a physical and spiritual 
energy somehow bound up with the 
mysterious power of life itself. 0 


James Normile is a rare books specialist 


who writes with a well-defined knowledge 
about architecture, cultural history and art. 
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Historic Houses: 


Peking’s Imperial Palace 
Unparalleled Complex of Ancient Design 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND TEXT 
BY HERMAN WONG 




















THE IMPERIAL PALACE is the largest and 
most complete ensemble of tradi- 
tional Chinese architecture extant. 
Situated in the heart of Peking (now 
Beijing), it housed the courts of two 
successive dynasties, the Ming (a.p. 
1368-1644) and the Ch’ing (a.p. 
1644-1911). Building began in 1406, 
the fourth year of the reign of the 
Ming emperor Yung Lo, and was 
completed fourteen years later, so 
the palace is now more than 500 
years old. The grounds cover an area 
of, 7,750,000 square feet, and the 
buildings encompass more than 
9,000 rooms, with a total floor space 
greater than 1,600,000 square feet. 
The enclosure is surrounded by a wall 
33 feet high and a moat 170 feet wide. 
The buildings are in the finest tradi- 
tion of ancient Chinese architecture. 
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Supreme Harmony 





For five hundred years, the emperors of China inhabited, and ruled from, the 
Imperial Palace at Peking. The vast walled complex was intended, in its geometric 
layout, to symbolize the cosmological order of the universe. Within its moat- 
surrounded walls the citylike palace is divided into an outer section, where state 
functions were conducted, and an inner section called the Forbidden City, where the 
emperor and his court lived in seclusion. opposite aBove: Shaped and tiered roofs of 
imperial yellow surmount a tower, one of four that preside over the corners of the 
Imperial Palace. apove: The Hall of Supreme Harmony—one of the three main 
governing halls—houses the principal throne room. Rising from a triple-tiered 
terrace, which covers a 24,000-square-foot area, this great hall is China’s largest 
wooden edifice. opposite: Glazed ceramic surface ornamentation and wooden 
brackets contribute to the extravagant look of a typical Imperial Palace doorway 








ABOvE: An ornate architectural 
screen backdrops the emperor's 
throne in another of the three 
main halls, the Hall of Perfect 
Harmony. An antechamber to the 
principal throne room, it was also 
used for general audiences and for 
yearly inspection of agricultural 
implements and seed samples. 
opposite above: The Hall of Perfect 
Harmony, at right, is a 
symmetrical structure surrounded 
by an open gallery. Rounded 
pillars support a pitched roof with 
a bronze orb at the apex. In back- 
ground at left is the third of the 
three successive main halls, the 
Hall of Preserving Harmony, 
which was used for receptions and 
banquets. opposite: The 
polychromed treillage doors of the 
Hall of Preserving Harmony are 
ornamented with brass mounts. 


The Emperor's Antechamber 


Within the enclosing moat and 
wall, the palace consists of two major 
sections. It was from the outer sec- 
tion that the feudal emperors exer- 
cised their political rule. This area 
centers around three main halls: T’ai 
Ho Tien (Hall of Supreme Harmony) 
or throne room; Chung Ho Tien (Hall 
of Perfect Harmony) or antechamber; 
and Pao Ho Tien (Hall of Preserving 
Harmony) or reception hall. These 
are flanked by Wen Hua Tien (Hall of 
Literary Splendor) and Wu Ying 
Tien (Hall of Military Eminence). 

The palace’s inner section—called 
the Forbidden City—was where the 
imperial families lived and where the 
emperors conducted their daily ac- 
tivities as rulers. Included in this 
private area are Ch’ien Ch’ing Kung 
(Hall of Heavenly Purity), Chiao T’ai 


Tien (Hall of Heavenly and Earthly 
Intercourse), and K’un Ning Kung 
(Hall of Earthly Tranquillity). Within 
this inner sanctum, for five centuries, 
a succession of twenty-four em- 
perors lived lives of seclusion. 
Though little about architecture is 
recorded in ancient Chinese writings, 
it is evident that architectural design 
comprised a sophisticated and con- 
sistent discipline in China. Perhaps 
nothing shows this as well as the 
Imperial Palace. At T’ien An Men 
(Gate of Heavenly Peace)—the first of 
three exterior gates leading to the 
palace—the splendor begins to unveil 
itself. Walls are built of bricks coated 
with red plaster; wooden pillars of 
the pavilions are covered with thick 
lacquer and painted a bright ver- 
milion; roofs are laid with glazed 
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Halls of Preserving Harmony and Perfect Harmony 


During centuries of imperial rule 
in China the interiors of the Imperial 
Palace were largely unseen. 








Hall of Heavenly and Earthly Intercourse 


Above: Within the secluded 
residential section—the Forbidden 
City—is the small ceremonial 

Hall of Heavenly and Earthly 
Intercourse, where the Ch’ien Lung 
emperor kept his twenty-five 
most important imperial seals. 
OPPOSITE ABOVE LEFT: The principal 
throne—the lofty dragon throne— 
evokes a vanished splendor in the 
Hall of Supreme Harmony, which 
was reserved for the most 
important state functions. OPPOSITE 
ABOVE RIGHT: A carved and gilded 
wooden throne is set off by an 
equally ornate screen in the Hall 
of Preserving Harmony, the hall 
used for banquets. oprosite: On 
the 88-foot-long Wall of Nine 
Dragons, one sinuous ceramic 
dragon pursues the pearl of great 
wisdom against a background of 
stylized waves and clouds 


yellow tiles; and staircases and bal- 
ustrades are made of white marble. 
Materials and motifs repeat them- 
selves throughout the rest of the pal- 
ace with unlimited creativity. ‘“The 
splendid exterior effect of the pal- 
aces,” Osvald Siren noted in his ac- 
count of Imperial Peking, ‘“depends 
largely upon their gorgeous color- 
ing... . These three colors, white, 
red and yellow, set against the clear 
sky and the green trees, or reflected 
in the dark water of the moats and 
canals, form the dominating accord 
in the vistas of the Palace City.” The 
grandeur and austerity of the gates 
reduced to total insignificance the 
presence of each individual who 
sought audience with the emperor. 
For at least two thousand years, 
Chinese cities and buildings have 


been laid out on a north-south axis. 
Principal buildings, such as the Im- 
perial Palace, always face south. This 
has symbolic meaning, for the palace 
on earth corresponds, in Chinese 
thought, to the polestar in heaven, 
and just as all other stars seem to 
turn about it, so the buildings subor- 
dinate to the Imperial Palace lie to the 
south. Thus the emperor faced the 
south—and the world he. governed. 
The Chinese regarded the north, to 
which the emperor turned his back, 
as the source of evil influences, as 
indeed invasions from that quarter 
have proved. Within the Imperial 
Palace the central axis and the geo- 
metric symmetry are so strong that 
any desire to wander from the central 
path requires great concentration. 

In the first courtyard, on top of a 
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Emblematic Incense Burner 


The grounds cover an area of great triple-tiered terrace, are three 


successive halls. It was in these three 


7,7 50,000 square feet, and the buildings halls that emperors performed vari- 


encompass more than 9,000 rooms. °° State functions Sea 
at birthday celebrations and receiv- 


ing foreign dignitaries or representa- 
tives of tributary states, to selecting 
generals and announcing the results 
of civil service examinations. 

White marble balustrades dis- 
tinguish the triple-tiered terrace, and 
three main stairways and two minor 
ones provide access to the halls at the 
top. Bisecting the central stairway is 
the panel—carved with dragons, 
phoenixes and clouds—over which 
the emperor’s chair was carried in a 
palanquin, a type of sedan chair. 

Just as the outer section of the Im- 
perial Palace was carefully planned 
to serve its many functions, the inner 
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Al Pleasure Pavilion 








opposite: Fragrant smoke once 
issued from the mouth of a 
monumental bronze incense 
burner in the form of a tortoise—a 
creature in Chinese mythology 
symbolic of longevity, strength 
and endurance. ABOVE AND LEFT: 
This elaborate pavilion, one of 
two identical structures situated in 
a small garden within the 
Forbidden City, was provided for 
the pleasure of the imperial 
concubines. The edifice is circular 
above, angular below, and divided 
by a roof with twelve-cornered 
flying eaves, where small leonine 
figures parade along the edges. 
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Willow trees soften the silhouette 
of the Imperial Palace, as a new 
day dawns on the timeless and 
majestic architectural monuments 
to the grandeur of two dynasties. 


Forbidden City provided every imag- 
inable service the emperor was likely 
to need. In addition to living quarters 
for some 3,000 concubines and con- 
sorts, space was set aside for the 
emperor's studies, his pleasure gar- 
dens and his private museum. There 
was even a honeymoon suite, to be 
used once in his lifetime. At the rear 
gate, Shen Wu Men, a tiny well 
stands beside the enclosing wall. Into 
this well, only eight inches in diame- 
ter, the beloved Chen Fei (Precious 
Concubine) of the Kuang Hsii emper- 
or was reputedly thrown by eunuchs 
faithful to the Dowager Empress Tzu 
Hsi. There is much speculation about 
how she fitted into the well. Perhaps 
the famous Chinese saying about the 
dainty lady may very well ex- 
plain: ‘three inches of golden lotus 





feet and six inches of waist.” 


The Forbidden City, as the name 
implies, was forbidden to almost 
everybody outside of the imperial 
family. During the centuries of impe- 
rial rule in China—when all buildings 
in Peking had to be lower than the 
palace walls—the interiors of the Im- 
perial Palace were largely unseen. In 
the Ming dynasty, whenever there 
was a snowstorm in Peking, 3,000 
soldiers were recruited to clear the 
snow from the palace. It was said that 
curious citizens would impersonate 
soldiers and run the risk of being 
beheaded, simply to catch a glimpse 
of the Forbidden City. Today, how- 
ever, anyone who pays ten cents ren- 
minbi—or a few American cents—can 
stroll along the same paths once open 
only to the emperors of China. 0 
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Seagram's VO. 


The symbol of imported luxury. Bottled in Canada. 


Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
Canadian whisky. A blend of Canada‘ finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 





Madame Bovary, sensual and flirtatious, 

naughty but nice. Delicate floral in a screen print 
on an off-white ground of 100% cotton taffeta. 
An adaptation of an original document in today’s 
colors. 54” wide, 30” repeat, available in (5) 
colorways. Shown no.34170, pink, lilac and jade. 
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The hands, Lamar Hunt. The watch, Rolex. 
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ROLEX 


The Rolex crown. 
For the innovators 
of our time. 


Lamar Hunt. 

Founder of the American 
Football League. 
Co-founder of World 
Championship Tennis. 
Member of the Pro 
Football Hall Of Fame. 
A dynamic sports 
entrepreneur. 


Rolex. 
Dynamic innovator in 
watchmaking. 


Mr. Hunt’s Rolex is the Rolex Day-Date Oyster 
Perpetual Superlative Chronometer, self- 


winding, handcrafted from a solid block of 18kt. 


yellow gold, pressure proof to 165 feet, with 
matching hidden clasp President bracelet. 


Also available in 18kt. white gold and platinum. 


For brochure, write Rolex Watch U.S.A., 
Inc., Dept. 112, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


Geneva: Bombay ~ Brussels + Buenos Aires - 
Caracas - Cologne - Dublin - Hong Kong - 
Johannesburg + London - Madrid + Mexico City - 
Milan - New York Paris - Sao Paulo - 
Singapore - Sydney: Tokyo - Toronto 
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and interior designers. Write for a free brochure and the address of your nearest de: 
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Excellence in hand-woven rattan. Design. Craftsmanship. At a price that reflects 


Prelude. From the Calif-Asia’ collection. 
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Imagine being able to change the decor 
of your bathroom to fit your every whim. 
Now you can with Kohler’s distinctive 
line of Alterna natural wood handles 
and. onyx inserts: Each has itsown 
individual beauty. A uniqueness that 
defies.;comparison. 


You have achoice of faucet handles in 


Cocobolo.orZebrawood— durable hard- 


\ \ woods Specially treated.with.protective 
. Soils. Plus genuine onyx inserts. inexclu- 
\ SS, Eons oo Ralerooe Sere 


Rainbow, Pearl, light or dark browns, 
gentle green, or Petrified Onyx. Or you 
may prefer the simplicity of molded 
inserts. The choice is yours. And what 
a choice! 


Alterna faucets, in; chrome or 24-carat 
old-finish>are available in the U:S> and 
anada. For more information, look-for 

your Kohler.dealerinthe Yellow Pages 

or send 50¢.to. BOX AB; KOHLER CO. 

KOHLER, WIS. 53044. 


Alterna faucets by Kohler. ERS era 
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INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET | 


Collecting Antiquities 
By Howard L. Katzander 


IN SPITE OF the recent hyperbole over 
the treasures of King Tutankhamen, 
the antiquities field is one that is still 
open to the neophyte collector with a 
slender pocketbook. Although prices 
have increased tenfold in this field 
over the past decade, it is still a rela- 
tively undervalued area for almost ev- 
erything except Egyptian antiquities. 
Therefore, objects such as those 
shown here offer the promise of rich 
rewards from an economic as well as 
an aesthetic point of view. 

The record prices trumpeted by ma- 
jor auction houses after almost every 
important sale provide impressive fig- 
ures: $552,000 for a Louis XVI desk 


continued on page 160 





Reflective of the increased interest in antiquities, 
these objects brought record prices in 1978 at} 
Sotheby’s. Lert: Cycladic goddess figure, circa 
2700-2500 B.c., sold for $65,000. above: Roman! 
bronze head, 2nd century a.p., brought $90,000. 
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Christie’s, London, auctioned this Greek geo- This Egypto-Phoenician faience cup, 3%” high, This Egyptian Middle Kingdom faience hippo- 
metric figure in bronze, of a horse, 3%” high, dates from between 1900-1700 b.c. It brought a potamus sold for $47,580 at Christie’s in late 1977. 
7th-6th century s.c., for $7,360 in June, 1978. record price of $17,500 at Sotheby’s in 1978. It is 9” long and dates from the 12th Dynasty. 





In April, 1978, Christie’s auctioned these ap- 
pealing antiquities. asove: Hellenistic and Ro- 
man bowls, dishes and pyxides with covers went 
for $666 to $4,810. riGHt: This Arabic alambic 
consists of ladle and stopper. It sold for $37,463. 
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I's one of those ideas 
you wish you had 
thought of yourself. 
Space Builder's vinyl 
coated steel rod 
shelving system 
brings storage out of 
the Dark Ages and 
smack into the 20th 
Century... in one 
ol(ola) (emmy on wAnio)s 
aS Ml aaa Zele 
can show the same 
expertise in the 
storage and shelving 
areas of your designs 
that is found 
throughout the rest 
of the building. 
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All shelves and | 
integral rods are , 
fabricated of heavy- 

gauge welded steel 

with a maximum 

spacing of 1" All 

mounting hardware 

is high- tensile 

engineered plastic 

with intermediate 

supports. The finish is 

vinyl, available in 

white or brown. 


For more information 
refer to Sweets or 
contact Closet Maid 
Corp., 720 Southwest 
17th Street, Ocala, 
Florida 32670. So. 
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continued from page 156 


sold by Sotheby Parke Bernet in 
London; $1.5 million for Renoir’s Le 
Pont des arts, sold in 1968 by Sotheby’s 
in New York, and still a record for an 
Impressionist painting; $5.5 million 
for Veldsquez’s portrait of Juan de 
Pareja, the all-time high for any auc- 
tion item, held by Christie’s in Lon- 
don; and $2.2 million for the little 
Mosan enamel from the Robert von 
Hirsch collection, featured in this col- 
umn in the June 1978 issue—an as- 
tonishing record for anything other 
than a painting sold at auction. 

But by way of contrast, the auction 
record for a relic of antiquity is only 
$280,000. That was the top bid at 
Sotheby Parke Bernet for a great 
striding figure of a pyramid builder. 
Just under thirty-two inches tall and 
dating from 2350 to 2290 B.c., this is a 
rarity comparable in the marketplace 
to the Mosan enamel of the von Hirsch 
collection. The low bid in the same 
Sotheby sale was $75, which was paid 
for a much-restored blue glass flask, 
dating from the first century a.p. 

Think of that: for prices ranging 
from seventy-five dollars to about a 
quarter of a million, you could begin 
a viable collection of antiquities. It 
could consist of superb ancient figures 
of gods and goddesses in marble or 
basalt; glass beakers from the tombs 
of Byzantine kings; Etruscan-figured 
vases in red or black; Luristan bronze 
finials from harnesses, weapons or 
tools, cast in the distinctive forms 
of animals or birds; Roman heads in 
stone or terra-cotta; or even Egyptian 
antiquities that pre-date the time of 
the boy King Tutankhamen. 

Ever since the days when Thomas 
Cook first started taking British lords 
and ladies on tours of the Empire, the 
Holy Land, Alexandria, Cairo and up 
the Nile, the British have brought back 
souvenirs of their voyages to adorn 
pedestals, mantels and the vitrines 
that were a part of every well-fur- 
nished Victorian home. 

American travelers a century later 
sometimes followed the routes laid out 
by their British predecessors, but more 
often than not they bought in the 





This basalt head of a young woman, dating from 
380 to 250 B.c., stands 5” high. It brought a 
record price, in 1978, of $150,000 at Sotheby’s. 


Egyptian faience antiquities auctioned at Christie’s, left to right: ushabti of Chamberlain Nes-ba-neb- | 
djed, $2,013; ushabti of Great Chief of Harim of Amun Nesikhonsu, $2,562; amulet of Taueret, $2,928 
vase, $4,758; amulet of Anubis, $1,189; ushabti of Ib(a)-ger, $4,758; ushabti of Psamtik, $2,379.) 





This exquisite Egyptian bronze statue of a king 
on one knee is 10%” high. It was auctioned for 
$101,250 at Christie’s in November, 1978. 







An array of bottles, cups, pitchers and flasks, 
ranging from 17%” to 6%”, brought prices rang- 


ing from $2,800 to $9,500 at Sotheby’s in 1978. | 


Sotheby’s sold this elegant bronze figure of 
Osiris enthroned, dating from 946 to 861 B.c., 


for $57,000. The statue, with base, is 10%” high. } 
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auction market and brought back an- 
| cient objects to enrich contemporary 
| surroundings. Every room of Benjamin 
1) Sonnenberg’s thirty-seven-room house 
_in New York—described last month in 
| this column—contained one or two su- 
| perb examples from antiquity. 
| If we are unschooled, we tend to 
) think of antiquities in terms of the 
| Elgin marbles or the great pieces of 
}statuary and carved wall fragments 
| that adorn museum collections. What 
‘) is often surprising, when you look 
‘I closely at a collection, is how small 
_| many of the important pieces actually 
are. For example, in almost any auction 
| there may be a small figure of Osiris, 
| from four to six inches high, seated on 
| a pedestal; such an object could be 
| worth a few hundred or a few thou- 
| sand dollars, depending upon its con- 
| dition. Similarly, the fragile glass and 
| bronze ornaments from Luristan and 
| other sites are also measured in inches. 
. | A gold and turquoise Sarmatian finial, 
1) possibly the pommel of a dagger, 
» which sold at Sotheby’s for $70,000, 
| was only one inch high. 
| Lot 274 in Sotheby’s recent sale is a 
| fine example of what is happening in 
antiquities. Lot 274 was a Roman 
:b bronze portrait head of a woman, circa 
é 2nd century a.p. Perhaps the likeness 
‘| of Trajan’s niece, Matidia, the portrait 
| shows an austere visage with thin lips 
turned down, slightly crooked aqui- 
line nose and incised eyebrows, and 
eyes with depressed crescentric pupils, 
whites inlaid with silver. Her hair is 
bound up in encircling braids and 
secured by a net, cast from a linen 
original, folded over at the back and 
|on the crown; strands of hair escape 
from the net in front of her ears and 
1 over the nape of the neck. 
_ Doesn’t*that sound tempting? And 
, jit was only $90,000, a figure compa- 
‘W) rable to the price of a modest painting 
by one of the lesser Impressionists, or 
}| perhaps a good piece of Meissen, or a 
pair of Philadelphia chairs. Any one of 
these examples is a commonplace in 
jjthe market today—quite unlike this 
/}exquisite and singular brooding head 
‘\of ahandsome Roman woman. 
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THE ROBB REPORT, a monthly publication, lists 
hundreds of new, previously owned, antique and 
classic "ROLLS ROYCE” automobiles for sale. 
Fach automobile is advertised by its present owner. 
The report gives you the name, address, and tele- 
phone number; you may buy direct. All advertise- 
ments include complete and accurate descriptions 
as wellas prices. Only Rolls Royce and Bentley 
automobiles are offered. 

THE ROBB REPORT, through its hundreds 
of pages of listings, offers the convenience of 
“armchair” shopping for the world’s most pres- 
tigious automobile. You will be pleased with 


HUNDREDS __ 
OF ROLLS ROYCES 








FOR SALE 


PET 
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the variety of automobiles and surprised at the 
low prices. 

A one year subscription is $39.00; the subscrip- 
tion includes your initial SUEDE-BOUND issue and 
eleven monthly supplements. Subscribe to THE 
ROBB REPORT by mailing a check for $39.00 to the 
address below or by calling toll free 1-800-327-0173, 

Ext. 25. Florida residents call 1-800-432-0151 to 
order by phone. 

Charge your subscription to: Visa, Bank- 
Americard, Mastercharge, American Express 
or Diners Club by giving your credit card 
number and its expiration date. 


RobbReport 


THE ROBB REPORT/ P.O. Box 720317AD /Atlanta, Georgia 30328 
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SHOWROOMS: D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York 10022, Tel. (212) 421-0534/Los Angeles/Miamif ,. 
Atlanta/Dallas/Boston/Chicago/San Francisco/New Orleans/Houston/Philadelphia/London/Paris. 





ave money and energy 
heating or cooling 


your home. 


If you’re looking for ways to 
cut your heating and air condi- 
tioning bill, we can help. Now. 

Take our heat pump, for ex- 
ample. Exclusive computerized 
control and other advances 
mean reduced utility bills. In- 
stalled alone or added to an ex- 
isting furnace, your yearly sav- 
ings can be substantial! 

Cooling equipment of ad- 
vanced design squeezes every 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


You can own a quality 


bit of cooling from your energy 
dollar. Heating products in- 
clude the newest in gas heating 
flue damper controls and auto- 
matic spark ignition. 

No matter whether you’re 
adding cooling or replacing a 
heating or cooling system, your 
York Certified Contractor has 
an energy- and money-saving 


answer. 
For more helpful facts, write 






for our booklet, “Energy and 
Your Home.” It’s free. So is a 
home survey from your nearby 
York heating and cooling ex- 
pert. Look for him in the 
“Yellow Pages.” 

Either way, you'll get a head 
start on cutting rising en- | 
ergy costs. 


thermometer like the one pictured here. 
It includes both indoor and outdoor readings 
in Fahrenheit and Celsius and has a retail 
value of $6.95. Yours for only $4.49. 9 inches 
high and 2 inches wide. Offer ends September 30, 1979. 
Allow up to six weeks for delivery. 










AD679 
L) Send me your free energy book. Name 
(.] Send mea Springfield indoor/outdoor thermometer like | Address 
the one in your ad. Enclosed is my check for $4.49, plus 
appropriate state sales tax. City State (wise See a 
ve dealer call. I’m ready to start saving money now! Phone 





Mail to: York Division, Borg-Warner Corp., P.O. Box 1592, York, PA 17405 
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lean, clean one-inch blinds. 
Soft to your eyes. 
tle on your moods. 
They let in the day. 
Hy shut out the night. 
Close your eyes to 
Jitional solutions. 
No other window covering will give 
all the practical benefits while 
_jking so attractive. 
40 §Flexalum Décor Blinds color every mood 












iny featuring House & Garden's colors 
‘fhe year. 

To see more possibilities from bedroom 
ving room to every room, send $1.00 for 
Window Decorating Guide. 

filled with stunning living space, 

utifully designed with blinds in mind. 


Hunter Douglas Inc., 
Campus Road, Totowa, NJ. 07512 


1 over 64 of today’s most popular colors. 








Décor Blinds 
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Chesapeake Bay residence of James N. Cargill 
Pu le er LAL elamech Lie i. lets) ae 


No other interior provides the natural richness of redwood. \nd California’s 
luxury lumber is as practical as it is beautiful. 


Redwood takes and holds a wide variety of finishes. requires little care. [t provides 
excellent insulation, keeps heating and air-conditioning costs low. And redwood 
ix not only unsurpassed in durability, but fire-resistant as well. 


a a A . a 5 . DAE E Le id 
Redwood. Specify it for beautiful interiors — that work. 


Write one A for free booklet 
“Redwood Interiors.” 


mm CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 








We’ve made a lot of moves since we 
packed and delivered your first 
antique shipment from Britain. 

And now we’ve made one more. 
New York. The same unique services 
Michael Davis offers in London and 
Los Angeles are now available to 
buyers in and around the New York 
area. Our new office and the full serv- 
ice it offers is our way of ensuring you 
with specialist handling like you’ve 
never had it before. Should you 

be moving house, a full container 
load of antiques, or a single 

Ming vase, and whether you’ re ship- 
ping across the country, across the 
Atlantic or around the world, 
Michael Davis means Big Service. 


Going 
The 
Michael Davis 
International 
Route: 
Big Ben 
t 


O 
The Big Orange 


to 
The Big Apple 





Please send me additional information AD/6/79 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


Commercial Dealer PHONE 
Tourist O Collector O Household Removal 0) 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC 
SUITE 4A - 29 EAST 61ST STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10021 - (212) 832-3655 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC. 
8439 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 - TEL: (213) 655-3030 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) LIMITED 

111 MORTLAKE ROAD, KEW, RICHMOND 

SURREY TW9 4AU. 

TEL: LONDON (01) 876-0434 - NIGHT LINE: (01) 878-3377 


| MICHAEL DAVIS 


SPECIALIST PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
INTERNATIONAL REMOVERS 
TRAVEL RELATED SERVICES 
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A Timeless Work of Art in Bronze and Pewter 
by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 








Delicately chiseled bronze, inlaid with pewter— 
depicting the Gods of Heaven and Earth united with 
Chi-Liang Table the River of Life. 


22x49 Buried in earth to attain natural patinas, this 


functional sculpture is an exciting version of an 
ancient Oriental theme. The multi-level surfaces add 
a new dimension for an elegant environment. 


For the discerning collector of the 20th century. 
7 To be cherished by future generations. 


x Not negotiable unless signed by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 


| Philip LaVerne Galleries .w 


46 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 e (212) PL 2-2090 
For illustrated brochure send $3.00 to Philip LaVerne Collection, 46 East 57th Street, Dept. B, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Behe PROPERTIES 
eG vw ¥Y That Special Magic 

2f ee By June R. Gader 


WHICH DETAIL Of a house makes you fall in love with it— 
gives it that special something that makes you want to 
own it without even looking at the rest of the house? It’s 
true that people fall in love with the details of a house. A 
detail can spark the imagination to say, “This is it; this is 
home.” The following properties are rich in details that 
delight—and will, perhaps, make you say, “This is it.” 


Saint-Romaine de Colbosc, Normandy 

Through an avenue of fine old trees you approach a 
graceful stone building, Chateau de Grosmesnil—a four- 
teenth-century castle near Saint-Romain de Colbosc, 
between Le Havre and Pont de Tancarville. The castle was 
reconstructed in Renaissance times, again in the eigh- 
teenth century and restored completely around 1900. 

As you enter the chateau, you find yourself in a large 
rectangular hall with carved ceiling beams, a carved 
wooden staircase and a stone fireplace. Fine Louis XV 
doors beckon you toward the salon—a partially paneled 
room with natural-oak Louis XV boiseries, parquet floor- 
ing and a carved wooden mantel. But every room has 
similar splendors. The study has a pink marble Louis XV 
fireplace and a Louis XV paneled partition. Even the 
kitchen has a vaulted ceiling. All of these rooms encircle 
the central hall, a magnificent two-story room covering 
the entire area of the former courtyard. It even has an 
all-glass ceiling, which is protected by a dome. 

On the second floor there are six large bedrooms with 
parkland views. Numerous attic rooms occupy the top 
floor, and there is a vaulted wine cellar in the basement. 
The chateau has two heating systems and a telephone 
system—rarities in the French countryside. 

Other buildings on the grounds include a half-tim- 
bered period cottage, a garage and coach house, and a 
sixteenth-century pavilion with hayloft. Restored and in 
fine condition structurally, the castle needs some mod- 
ernization and decoration. It is available for 2,200,000 
French francs from Roy Veatch, Period Houses, 1317 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


New York City 
The instant you step into the richly paneled entrance hall 
of this New York duplex located near Sutton Place, you 
leave the contemporary world of East Fifty-seventh Street 
far behind. The spacious six-room apartment has been 
transformed to a European baronial style by the addition 
of architectural elements such as Elizabethan-style 
carved woods, painted murals and lead mullioned win- 
dows—all of these elements were taken from a late- 
nineteenth-century house in Newport, Rhode Island. 

In the combined living room, dining room and library, 


INTERNATIONAL 


walls rise nineteen feet high, to a ceiling decorated with 


‘mythological motifs and heavy beams. There are three 


study niches, and the fourteen-foot-tall oak bookshelves 
are graced by carvings. A superbly carved stone fireplace 
has an elaborate wooden overmantel. A heavily carved 
arch serves as an entryway to the enclosed stairway, 
which leads to the balcony overlooking the living room. 

On the main floor there is a large kitchen with Gothic- 
style stonework and arches, gleaming red-brick floors 
and an assortment of ovens, burners, grills and spits. Its 
Renaissance-style refectory table makes it a perfect room 
for casual parties. The equally large pantry, fitted with 
commercial freezer and refrigerator, dishwasher and cab- 
inets, makes even elaborate entertaining a simple matter. 
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The combined living room, dining room and library of a New York duplex. 


On the upper level, a paneled hallway fitted with 
bookshelves leads to two bedrooms, each with carved 
Jacobean-style paneling, stone fireplace and tiled bath. 
Located in a twenty-two-story cooperative building, this 
duplex apartment is available partially furnished for 
$285,000 from Sotheby Parke Bernet International Realty 
Corporation, 980 Madison Avenue, New York 10021. 


Fort Lauderdale 

Imagine a Mediterranean-style villa located on a 125-foot 
frontage on the serene Intracoastal Waterway. Imagine 
gracious rooms with marble or polished hardwood floors 
and high ornamented ceilings. This beautiful residence 
exists at Sea Ranch Lakes, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

The house is classic in every detail, from the high iron 
gates, which open to the stone parking court, to the 
delicate Corinthian columns, outlining the second floor 
balcony at the ocean-view side of the house. The long 
marble reception hall is centered by a carved pecan 
stairway, which rises to a large arched mirror and divides 

continued on page 174 




























?icture a kitchen you'd 
gladly lavish thousands of 
dollars on...and try to 
magine it five years from 
joOw. Will the doors be 
warped? The finish dull 
and dingy? Will sticking 
drawers infuriate you? If 
you think that’s impossible 
to foresee, what you don't 
<now about kitchens would 


quality features, ask hard- 
nosed questions...avoid 
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Glue blocks at 


ail stress 
points. 


slip-shod materials, 
workmanship and 
construction tech- 
niques. If talks about 
dust: and how to 
keep it out of your cabinets. 
Shelves: and the impor- 
tance of p.s.i. testing. Fine 
furniture: and how a 
cabinetmaker can make it 
stand up to years of service 
in the hardest-working 
room in the house. 


It can mean the difference 
between a $10,000 
expense, and a $10,000 
kitchen investment. 
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Dust covers 
protect and 
strengthen 


Natural 

birch 
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lags surfaces — 

and drawer plastic be 

fronts are never used. 
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entire cabinet. 












Return this 
coupon today. 
We'll send you 
“The Book,” 
along with bro- 
‘UL Chures on our 

| WZ full selection 

of contemporary and traditional 
styles. Be sure to enclose $1.00, 


Send to: Rutt Custom Kitchens 
Route 23, Goodville, PA 17528 

















Name 


Address 

















City State 
Shown below: Our “Geneva” style. 


ROTT 


CUSTOM KITCHENS 


Division of Leigh Products. Inc. 


ROUTE 23, GOODVILLE, PA 17528 


Zip 


Possibly the most expensive kitchen made in America today. 


Copyright 1979, Rutt Custom Kitchens 


ESPECIALLY YOURS. 
If we don’t have it, 
we'll make it. 









Finials— 
glass and brass. 






Door knobs, 2,500 designs. 










P. E. Guerin has been a leader in artistic 
metal work since 1857. Our line is almost 
endless, but if it has never been made, 
we are the ones to do it—especially for you. 
Send $4.00 for our catalog to 
P. E. Guerin Inc., 23 Jane Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 


















Tables made-to-order. 












Also shown at 















McCune Showroom....................San Francisco 

Keith McCoy Assoc... ........... » «staan Los Angeles 

Pedestal lavatory Patterson, Flynn, Martin, Inc 5 6 0c aa Chicago 

§ ; : mle E. C. Dicken, Inc v0 00: a Dallas 
and many under-counter bowls. Dosckatcra Wall ee a 








GRACIE 


Oriental Wallcoverings, Art & Antiques Since 1898 
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Add Oriental 
grace to 
your Stables... 


An elegant complement to your 
thoroughbreds. Two Middle 

19th Century cloisonné and . 
enamel horses. Together » 

they would humble a Triple 
Crown winner. Their size 

alone is staggering, measuring 
32 inches high by 36 inches 

in length. The attention to detail 
is superb. You'll find them 

both grazing in our San Francisco 
showroom. Our trainer recom- 
mends $35,000.00 for the pair. 


Jade & Oriental Art 

in the Fairmont Hotel 

\ 950 Mason Street 

=e SAN Francisco, CA 94106 
- 415/391-3440 


in ene & Co. 
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| into balustraded balconies on the second floor. All main 
Es | rooms have French doors opening to the dockside sun- 
# | deck, which leads to the swimming pool and cabana and to 
x § | the belvedere for outdoor dining. The formal dining room 
Z | has high arched mirrors and a superb crystal chandelier, as 
| does the salon. But for more informal moods there is the 

oval library and an entertainment complex. 
| Upstairs are six bedroom suites, high-ceilinged and 
| luxurious, which open to views from the long columned 
porch. In addition to the main quarters, there are ser- 
: vants’ rooms on this level. Outdoors are fine gardens of 
boxwood, palms and flowering shrubs. A 100-foot yacht 
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Each of the rooms of Villa dela Loma, Mexico, opens to the central patio. 


may be docked outside the residence on the Intracoastal 
Waterway. This property is available for $950,000 from 
Rodney J. Dillard, Illustrated Properties Incorporated, 
450 Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, Florida. 


Morelia, Mexico 

Exquisite detailing has long been a tradition in Mexican 
architecture, and Villa de la Loma, set on 1% acres over- 
looking the National Landmark city of Morelia, defi- 
nitely follows tradition. An ancient portal set in a 
bougainvillea-covered wall is the introduction to the 
villa—the massive door swinging open to reveal a flower- 
bordered parking courtyard. Beyond, a richly carved 
eighteenth-century door opens to the long gallery. Antique 
doors, burnished tile flooring and brick or stone walls 
enrich nearly every room. But perhaps the most impressive 
details are the bévedas, superb vaulted brick ceilings. 


This marvelous group of smaller scale patterns that are All rooms open to the vast flower-filled central patio, 
So important in the new decorating trends is really a and most of them have private patios or gardens as well. 
rediscovery of traditional charm. | Every room has a fireplace. Colorful ceramic tile deco- 
Sa Ret ere six colorways and | rates the fully equipped modern kitchen and bathrooms. 
UM elite Oo Ap BM led) charming, pre-pasted, | There is a large entertainment room, a study, a guest 
P e-trimmed, vinyl acrylic fol Te designs In STE | wing, a master suite and separate servants’ quarters. 
raditions Vol. Ill and many with coordinated fabrics. Get ; 
p b This luxurious estate, a four-hour drive from Mexico 
the full picture. See them now thru your wallpaper Cj eee esas Goredufay Noes OO 
showroom or interior designer. | ity and Guadalajara, is being offered*for "275, ¥ 
3 James Retz, Previews Incorporated, 5670 Wilshire Boule- 


, vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 0 


Brite Traditions, Vol. III 


A new wallcovering and fabric collection 


Warner 


[he Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines Street, 
Neem ler 
; Ta 7 an fl 


~ 
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oN an ate) ks 
red. To get this 
clear, brilliant 

Color, we used the 
same SX-70 film used 

by millions of amateur 
and professional eale(erer 


years. Because, 
the unique eo N=)5 
in SX-70 film make it 
stable and fade Ke 
ant. We took this picture 
with an SX-70 Sonar OneStep 
Land camera. At the touch 
raphers. You'll enjoy your Of one button, nature's colors be- 
Polaroid instant pictures for come your colors. POL AR O!1D 
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. WORLD 
FAMOUS 
REAL 


ESTATE 
BOOK 


New 1979/80 Guide 


to the World’s Fine Real Estate 


NOW IN COLOR — more beautiful than ever! A glamorous 
book of 256 pages with hundreds of the finest properties 
described ...500 photographs, many in full color. Luxurious 
estates, award-winning contemporaries, historic colonials, 
private islands, mountain and waterfront retreats, huge ranches 
and investment properties. Allow 4 weeks delivery. 


Previews | ale 51-AD Weaver Street 


International Real Estate iderketine Realtors Greenwich, CT 06830 


































Please send me the 1979/80 Previews Guide. 
Enclosed is $9.00 (includes postage and handling). Connecticut 
residents add 7% sales tax. 








Name 





Address 
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Fabrics * Wallcoverings ° Designs 


SHOWROOM 
149 EAST 72NDSTREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 * 212/879-3100 
© CHINA SEAS INCORPORATED 
127 EAST 76TH STREET * NYC 10021 * 212/535-3030 


We welcome you to the bluegrass 
area of Kentucky — 


Come see one of the largest and finest collection 
of English antiques — 

Furniture, Silver, Sheffield, Paintings and Prints, 
Brass, Lamps) Mirrors and Decorative accessories 
— as well as the work of all the important 
Limited Edition studios. 

Our new illustrated catalogue is available for $3.00. 


Wakefield-Scearce 


HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 
Telephone: 502-633-4382 

DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD, AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 


TRIFOGLIO dinin 
Stendia”™ Inc. 410 





Stendig 


g table, designed by Sergio Asti. New York: 410 East 62 Street. Chica 
Center. Other showrooms in Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. Representatives in major cities, write or call 


go: 950 Merchandise Mart. Los Angeles:.201, Pacific Design 


| HTS On ON 1-1-5 Be YAY YI Prt Pe Wn’ on Go Bo et ae te At = eT Te nt a1 a ak al enn a Rr aatathheta 


From India. . . a priceless collection of exotic hand 
woven fabrics that only Westgate could bring you. 
Tempting textures that invite your touch, classic 
colors inspired by mother earth and a selection of 

16 patterns in 60 colorways. Punjab... from India... 
at a surprisingly affordable price. Complete sample 
book available to the trade. 


Westgate’ Fabrics, Ine. 


AY TO THE WORLD OF FABRICS 


1000 Fountain Parkway, Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 
(Dallas-Fort Worth Area) Texas 1-800-492-2130 
Toll Free National 1-800-527-2517 


FABRICS 
AVAILABLE WITH 


SOIL STAIN REPELLER 


SHOWROOMS 
Grand Prairie * Atlanta e Boston 
Calgary, Alberta e Chicago e Dallas 
Denver ¢ Detroit * Honolulu 
Houston ¢ Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Miami ¢ Montreal, Quebec 
New Orleans * New York 
San Francisco ¢ Toronto, Ontario 
Washington, D.C. * Vancouver, B.C. 




























ARCITTECTURAL DIGKST 







Exclusively Ours 
to be Personally Yours 

' Mark that favorite picture, 
| never lose your place, or 
“save” a place to share later 
| with our Architectural Di- 
gest Bookmark. Sterling 
silver marker with gros- 
Brain ribbon is per- 
) sonalized with your ini- 
tials. Opposite end is a 
page cutter. $20.00 (.50) 
(#00135) Please indicate 
| One, two or three initials. 





New and Bound to Please You! 














Now, every issue of Architectural Digest for 1978 is 
available to you, beautifully bound in a two- 
volume set. These collector’s editions, in navy 
blue silk-screened cloth, are stamped in gold on 
cover and spine for display or bookcase. Ac- 
knowledge their good taste and demonstrate 
your own when you give friends and associates 
this perfect all-occasion gift. A great addition to 
any library! $60 the set, includes postage and 
handling. (#00136) 


ARCEIPEURGC PUBAL. DIGS 





ARCHITECT URAL. DAG ESN 


; re 


Architectural Digest Back Issues 

Collector back issues available today are listed on 
the reverse page. The supply of each is limited, 
and dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Each back issue is 
$6.00, including postage and handling. (Sales tax 
not applicable.) 


New! For the Record 

Your copies of Architectural Digest are easier to 
handle and store in our new slipcases. Two cases 
protect a full year’s issues. In coffee-color with 
padding, leather-like appearance and gold- 
stamping on cover and spine, they’re handily 
bookcased. Index them by year with easily 
applied gold-stamped numbers for quick refer- 
ence. Each slipcase is $7.95 ($1.00) (#00134). Our 
binder for the larger format used before Jan./ 
Feb. 1976. $8.65 ($1.00) (#00012) 















To order, Please Use Order 


ee 


mein Pree RE eR HS - 


READER SERVICE ORDER FORM 


Back Issues: To order indicate your selection here and complete the order form below. 


07312 NOV/DEC 1973 The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; 
Antique Toys; The Collectors; Napoleonic Porcelain. 


___ 07702 JAN/FEB 1977 The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park 
Townhouse; Villa near the Bois de Boulogne; Architectural Digest 
Visits Giorgio de Chirico. 


__ 07703 MARCH 1977 Architectural Digest Visits Fred 
Astaire; Arnold Scaasi’s Country House in New York; A Historic 
Palace in India; Allerton Gardens in Hawaii. 


__ 07704 APRIL 1977 Family Living in Fort Worth; Architec- 
tural Digest Visits Sir Predenick Ashton; The late Alexander Cal- 
der’s Studio in France; A Southampton House Styled for Comfort; 
Modernizing a 1920s House in Beverly Hills. 


—_ 07706 MAY/JUN 1977 Pauline de Rothschild’s London Flat; 
Art Collector John Butler’s New York Apartment; Villa in Mar- 
rakech; The Paris Apartment of Erte; Palm Springs Vacation 
Retreat. 


____ 07708 JULY/AUG 1977 Marisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills 
Home; The Very Private Shipman Plantation in Hilo; Chateau de 
Coppet Beside Lake Geneva; Thinking in the Manhattan Manner. 


___ 07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly 
Hills; Biltmore House of North Carolina; Mexican Terraza; An 
Image of Art Deco; Enchanted Ibiza. 


—_ 07710 OCTOBER 1977 Architectural Digest Visits John 
Wayne; The Gertrude Mellon Residence in Pennsylvania; Angelo 
Donghia’s Key West House; Valerian Rybar Design in Olympic 
Tower, New York. 

_ 07711 NOVEMBER 1977 Architectural Digest Visits Lina 
Wertmuller; Art Historian and Lecturer Robert Allen’s New York 


Apartment; The Comte de Sade’s 12th-Century Chateau; Villa 
Amanda of Rheal Boulanger. 


_ 07712 DECEMBER 1977 The Very Private Home of Michael 
Taylor in San Francisco; Architectural Digest Visits the Empress of 
Iran; Sutton Place Townhouse; Architect Aurelio Martinez Flores’s 
Home in Sao Paulo. 


07802 JAN/FEB 1978 Architectural Digest Visits George 
Cukor; Lee Radziwill’s Designs for Her Beach House in South- 
ampton; Christina Onassis’ Chalet in St. Moritz. 


07803 MARCH 1978 Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal Wallis; Tony Duquette’s Residence; Baroque Fantasy in 
an Old Silent Screen Studio; Pandora Astor’s London Apartment; 
Designer Harry Hinson in East Hampton. 





____ 07804 APRIL 1978 Architectural Digest Visits Fashion De- 
signer Zandra Rhodes; Glen House; a Baronial Home near Edin- 
burgh; A Dramatic Island Home on the Costa Smeralda; The 
Collectors: F. Patrick Burns in Hancock Park. 


07805 MAY 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra 
Streisand in Manhattan; Country Life in a London Townhouse by 
T. S. Parr; A House of Fantasy for Actress Yvette Mimieux. 


___ 07806 JUNE 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Hubert de 
Givenchy in Paris; Traditional Charm in Svea Hills; The Trea- 
sures of Liechtenstein Castle; Paul Rudolph’s Architecture for a 
Private Residence on Long Island; The Saga of an Irish Country 
House. 


07808 JULY/AUG 1978 Architectural ee Visits: Roy 
Lichtenstein; la Maison de Saussure in Geneva; Art Deco Adapta- 
tion in New York; The Ventana Inn at Big Sur. 


07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Andy 
Williams; Washington: Mrs. David Bruce; A Small Villa near 
Saint-Cloud; Historic Houses; England's Stratfield Saye. 


__ 07810 OCTOBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Joseph 
Alsop; The Enchantment of Acapulco; Chateau de Hautefort in 
Perigord; Designer Valerian Rybar in Portugal. 

____ 07811 NOVEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Robert 
Indiana; A retrospective of Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann; Petworth 
House in Sussex; Architecture: William Turnbull, Jr. 


__.. 07812 DECEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Dr. 
Seuss; Chalet in the Snow; Historic Homes; Culzean Castle in 
Scotland; Echoes of Old Los Angeles; Orton Plantation. 


__ 07902 JAN/FEB 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Joan Miro; 
Mediterranean Mood; Contemporary Design for the Olympic 
Tower; Home of the Late Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather Post. 


__. 07903 MARCH 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Marc Bohan 
(of Christian Dior); Gardens: Moshe Dayan, Tel-Aviv; Historic 
Homes: The Estate of Mrs. Lytle Hull in Staatsburg, New York. 

__ 07904. APRIL 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Lillian Gish; 
House of Legend: Bella Vista; The Collectors: Old Battersea House. 


_ 07905 MAY 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Bobby 
Short; Gardens: Ninfa Gardens, Lazio, Italy; Thomas Jefferson de- 
sign for James Monroe, Oak Hill; Castle Howard, George Howard 
residence, Yorkshire, England. 


Other Issues Available: —— Fall 1967 06712 
Quantity ____. Back Issues @ $6.00 each = $ 


(postage and handling included, no sales tax) 








To order items on this page and the previous page please complete all product ordering information 
including subtotals and grand total, and indicate your name and address in the space provided. Then 
tear out the entire page, enclose with your check in an envelope and mail to: 


Please charge my: 

| BankAmericard/ Visa 

|] Master Charge () American Express 
Expiration date 


(Please give all digits of account number in the boxes.) 


Signature AR69 


(if charging) 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip Se 


Quantity 

___ #00134 Slipcase @ $7.95 + (1.00) = 

_____ #00136 Deluxe Bound Edition @ $60.00 (incl.) = 
_____ #00135 Bookmark @ $20.00 + (.50) = 


Monogram Initials 


(Bookmark only) 
(Please allow 6-8 weeks for shipment of Monogrammed items) 


Dept. AR69 Wilshire Marketing Corporation, 8460 Higuera St., Culver City, CA 90230 
OR CALL TOLL FREE 800-421-4448 FROM 7 A.M. TO 5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. IN 
CALIFORNIA CALL 800-252-2071 CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY (MINIMUM $15.00) 


FA A 





First Middle Last 


Subtotal $ 

Add 6% Sales Tax if delivered in California $ 
Total $ 

Back Issues Total $ 

Grand Total (Payment Enclosed) $ 


180 Please allow six weeks for shipment. Different items may be shipped separatelv. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 


Se 











RONIN GALLERY 


. 605 Madison Avenue (57th-58th Streets) 
New York, New York 10022 @ (212) 688-0188 








+ 


The largest selection of fine 17th — 20th Century 
Japanese woodblock prints in the United States. 


Please write for our list of available catalogues 












7. 
A cial! 
Mey 


Actual Size 


The Crystal Gem Swan 


Meticulously fashioned in the Austrian Alps of diamond- 
like 32% full lead crystal, perhaps the most brilliant crystal 
in the world. Our elegant swan disperses a rainbow of 
\fery droplets reflected through over 100 precision cut 
facets. Floating on its own mirrored walnut stand, the 
\Crystal Swan is an exclusive import to add sparkling charm 
ito your home, but surprisingly affordable. Money back 
\guarantee. With walnut stand, gift packaged, only $55.00. 
(Please add any applicable state taxes. Phone to use Am Exp., 
\CB., Diners, MC, Visa. Call Toll-free: 800-821-5462. In 
Missouri, call: 800-892-5796. Or send check to 


thal c,ct..t- 


Dept. 13, Box 5548, Kansas City, MO 64109 
















ADD EXOTICA 
San aeus aN 
2 GOLDEN TOUCH: 
--FOR FINE-DINING 


= ec en 





_ Golden Tancho 

_ Stork Plates 

_ By Fitz and Floyd 

____ Add the warmth and distinction of gold to your table 

_ with just a touch of exotica. Each of our Golden Tancho Stork 
plates displays a slightly different attitude. The feel is art 

_ deco, with just a hint of the orient. But the look is so ver- 

_ Satile, use these plates for salads, desserts and a wide variety 
of entertaining! 71/2” diameter, the set of four porcelain plates 
$60, plus shipping, handling and insurance. 

“Total Gold” Candleholders add another dimension or 
stand alone. They're hand-decorated with 18K gold over 
porcelain, 394"H. $42 the pair, plus shipping, handling and 
insurance. 

Complete the look with the Renaissance dinner plates, 
$18.50/each, and octagonal bowl, $45. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, or your money back. Order today with the coupon 
below. 


SE EE ae nten rr erneereono 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Sevections 


Dept.A369B, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 
Shipping and handling charges (in parenthesis) 

—_______ #40510 Golden Tancho Stork Plates Set/4 $60 (2.85) 
_#40511 Gold Candleholder-Pair $42.50 (2.15) 
—_#40512 Renaissance Dinner Plate-Each $18.50 (1.85) 
———— #40513 Renaissance Octagonal Bow] $45 (2.35) 





Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections $ — —s —ss 
(Add 6% sales tax if delivered in California.) 
or charge my L) BankAmericard/ Visa Master Charge American Express 


Exp 
Date 


Signature (if charging) —___ 





Name ee ae a ee es 


Address == (22s See 


Cy = a ==*State — Zip 


Offer good in U.S.A. only. Allow six weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately 
Offer expires Aug. 31, 1979 


To order call toll free 800-421-4448 from 7 A.M 
to 5 P.M. Pacific time. In California call 800-252-207 
Credit card orders only. (Minimum $15.00) 


i 






Maupintour’s 


Trans-Canal 


CRUISE the Caribbean and Mexican Riviera 
plus transit the Panama Canal aboard an 
elegant Royal Viking Line ship (Norwegian). 


2 DIFFERENT expertly escorted tours: East- 
bound from San Francisco, Mazatlan, Puerto 
Vallarta, Panama Canal, Cartagena, Cura- 
cao, Ocho Rios, Ft. Lauderdale; westbound 
from Ft. Lauderdale, St. Thomas, Caracas, 
Aruba, Panama Canal, Acapulco, Puerto 
Vallarta, San Francisco. 21 or 22 days. 


QUALITY cruise/tour. Visit San Francisco 
or Palm Beach. Cruise tipping included. 
Ask your Travel Agent for Maupintour’s 
Trans-Canal Cruise folder or mail coupon. 





& Maupintou 


quality touring 
since 1951 








| Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kansas 66044. 800/255-4266. | 

| Ask about these Maupintour escorted holidays: | 

| name O Alps 0 E. Africa () USA Rail Tours 0 Alaska | 
_] California ()China (British Isles 1 Orient 

| aaapaae (] Canada () Black Sea (1) France (1) The USA | 
() Colorado ()Egypt/The Nile [ Italy/Sicily 

| () Europe () Trans-Canal Cruise [ Guatemala | 
city 0 Greece/Aegean Isles (1S. Pacific 1 Hawaii 

| (1) Galapagos (1) Asia 1 USSR/Eastern Europe | 
| state/zip ©) Mediterranean Cruise (1) Mexico [1 Morocco 

() Middle East 1) New Mexico (J South America | 

| (1) USA Deep South (India OC Spain/Portugal | 

L my travel agent ard-rvt (1) Red Sea (1 Scandinavia ( Central America J 


ABITARE 


OF AMERICA 


VIRGINIA GATTI 
ABITARE OF AMERICA, 6725 Allott Avenue, Van Nuys, CA 91401 


(213) 994-4462 


Present the best of Italy and of the world in contemporary design and fashion. 
It can be yours through subscriptions to the following magazines: 


ABITARE (*) 


DOMUS (*) 


CASA VOGUE (**) 


IL BAGNO (*) 
L’AMBIENTE CUCINA (*) 


VOGUE 


L’;UOMO VOGUE(**) 


VOGUE BAMBINI 


LEI 


UOMO MARE 


FUTTOTURISMO 


DESIGN AND ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINES 


Introduces you to the world of Italianand 10 Issues/Yr. $ 40.00 O 

European contemporary design. 20 Issues/2 Yrs. 75.00 O 

The most authoritative publication of 12 Issues/Yr. 60.00 O 

architecture, design, art and 24 Issues/2 Yrs. 112.00 O 

interior decoration. 

Shows the latest creations of Italian design- 11 Issues/Yr. 45.00 0 

ers for a comfortable and modern living. 

The Bathroom today and tomorrow. 6 Issues/Yr. 25.00 O 
Entirely devoted to kitchen ideas. 6 Issues/Yr. 25.00 0 

FASHION AND LEISURE TIME MAGAZINES 

Italian women’s Vogue, reporting on 16 Issues/Yr. 109.00 0 

fashion, beauty and culture. 

Scanning men’s fashion and the lifestyleof 10 Issues/Yr. 54.00 0 

the masculine world. 

Children’s fashion magazine, coveringalso 4Issues/Yr. 15.00 O 

their games, education and sports 

Young adults’ unconventional magazine: 11 Issues/Yr. 24.00 O 

fashion, home, music, current events, 

special reports, etc. 

Boating and yachting magazine, water 6Issues/Yr. 26.00 0 

sports and life at sea, also men’s summer 

fashions. 

Dealing with leisure time and international 11 Issues/Yr. 30.00 O 


tourism, also helping to budget itineraries / 
cruises. 
(*) With English text 


(**) With English summary 


Send your check to ABITARE OF AMERICA or call (213) 994-4462. 
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An Alternative to High Prices... 





In homes where the criteria 
for furnishings is top quality 
and impeccably good taste, 
there is a place for furnishings 
from Mallory’s Ltd. ; 


Henredon, Heritage and 
Drexel are only a few of the 
fine lines from which you may 
select. 


Mallory’s Ltd.... Now the 
opportunity of fine furnishings 
and savings combined. 


Malloy, Ltd 


P.O. Box 1150 
Jacksonville, N.C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 
Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5 














Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Yes------ Please send me informa- | 


tion on how | can order fine 
furnishings at substantial savings! 


1679 
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An exquisite collec 
NEW YORK: D& D BUILD HIRD AVE. 








The Magnzine 


Where discriminating 
| collectors look irst.. AN TI QU ES ! 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


In every issue: Significant articles by connoisseurs about American decorative and 
fine arts; elegant photographs of furniture, silver, pewter, porcelain and earthenware, 
textiles, paintings, and sculpture in private and public collections. Plus news and 
calendars of exhibitions, shows, and museum accessories; and reviews of the latest 


books about the arts. 


The Magn zine 


Offer expires 12/30/79 


AN aL I QU E S Dept. AD9 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Yes, enter my subscription for 12 months at $28.00* 


Regular rate: 


and send me a free copy of COLLECTING ANTIQUES, 


edited by Ian Angus. 


My payment of $28. is enclosed. 
“Add $4.00 for mailing outside the U.S.A. 


Name 





when you enter your 
subscription now 


A ddress 


12 single issues are $36. 


Check must accompany order. 


(please print) 


City - State 
















PFREVIEVVS 
Coming Next—in July/August 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


INTERIOR DESIGNS 

In Paris, Ambassador and 
Mrs. Hartman at the 
American Embassy. 

The Manhattan apartment of 
Anna Moffo and Robert 
Sarnoff by Melvin Dwork 
and James Maguire. 

A very personal house in the 
Berkshires radiates traditional 
















A Robert Hutchinson design 
in San Francisco. 


On Fire Island, a summer 
home by Francisco L. Kripacz. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Historic Houses: 
The Nathaniel Russell House 
in Charleston. 


Architecture: Laurence Booth. 





New England charm. The Collectors: 
A retreat in Hawaii by Reginald Don Bartolomé March’s 
Adams for Jim Nabors. sculpture garden in Majorca. 


Robert Bray and Michael Architectural Digest Visits: Art: Portraits of houses. 
Schaible express the contem- ' Antiques: K’ang Hsi Porcelain. 


. porary style in their own ETHEL MERMAN 
New York apartments. in New York City. AND MORE— 
















Floor after floor of superb antiques» 
comfortably arranged for your careful 
inspection. Unexcelled facilities for "i 
refinishing, packing and shipping. 
That's Kentshire Galleries. 


NEW YORK’S LEADING SHOWCASE 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL BUYER 
OF ANTIQUES. 


% 


Kentshire 
Galleries 


united states silver co. 
37 East 12th St. New York City 10003 
(212) 673-6644 


















Exciting! 
From Tropitone 


Here is contemporary 
Bauhaus design to enhance 
your lifestyle. A dramatic 
statement inspired by that 
most beautiful South 
American capital. And it’s only 
one of seven complete 
groups of casual furniture in 
an almost infinite number of 
colors. Send $3 for our 
48-page full color catalog 
and the name of your 
nearest dealer. See why 





READERS 
DIRECT Gi 


A listing of the designers, 
architects and galleries 
featured in this issue. 


Pages 58-65: 
Ron Wilson 
1235 Tower Road 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
213/276-0666 


people say, “Tropitone. 


Probably the finest.” Pages 74-81: 
Tropitone East: P.O. Box 3197, Errol Barron, Architect 
Sarasota, FL 33578 : 
West: 17401 330 Exchange Alley, Suite 401 
Armstrong, Irvine, New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
CA 92714 504/581-9470 
Pages 82-87 : 


Cronin-Stempler Designs 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 


TADIONe 212/688-3380 


Janet Langerman 
411 East Fifty-third Street 
New York, New York 10022 


ONE OF AMERICA’S 212/838-4460 
LAST GREAT 





Pages 88-91: 
ANTIQUE BUYS Ron Dalto and Larry Boes 
oe are invited to become one of the few Americans 13 West Thirty-ninth Street 
today lucky enough to own not a copy, not a replica, 
not less than an authentic circa 1900 antique school- New York, New York 10018 
house clock—the kind that once ticked happily away 212/869-8325 


in the front parlors, general stores & one-room 
schools of our childhood. Each is unique & in 100% 
running order. Yours will be numbered, registered to Pages 92-101: 
your family or whomever you designate and accom- 


ee by a handsome Certificate of Age & Ownership | Renny B. Saltzman 

suitable for framing). You could expect to pay far ‘Ga 

more at auction or antique shop for just such a clock. 225 East Fifty seventh Street 
assure ownership at this special price, please New York, New York 10022 
Ten 212/753-8861 


Pages 102-107: 


- 
— 
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Richard Green 
——_—— ewe eee * 
Pony Express System | 44 Dover Street 
=. 2986 Navajo St., Dept. AD-617, London W1X, England 
The E = Yorktown, N.Y. 10598 I 001-491-3277 
ancy I Please send me clock(s) @ $145.00 plus $3.sol 
for insured delivery of each. Please register to the 
Se hoolho use Clock name(s) attached. My check is enclosed for $_ =o The Lefevre Gallery 
(N.Y. St id Sy 
$145. 00 ate residents add 5% sales tax.) i 30 Bruton Street 
We honor Master Charge, American Express & VISA. 
e Certificate of age, authenticity, ownership I ae a ta Se Ee [ London a 
e Fully re-conditioned 8-day keywind x ee eee 1 01-629-2250 
movement, brass pendulum, key. Counts  Cheice of 0 Arabic or 0 Roman Numerals. 
each hour in deep melodic tones. i . 
¢ Finely polished and carefully restored ao ~ | Perls Galleries 
ane 22” H, 13” W, 4%” D. J Address s | 1016 Madison Avenue 
ocks will vary slightly in trim and wood tone.) 
® Sturdily cartoned and shipped to you ‘ ua State — 4ip | | New York, New York 10021 
UPS insured Hos aie Satisfaction guaranteed ig ais as 212/472-3200 


186 
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Bs 136-141: 





Robert Schoelkopf Gallery 
825 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/879-4638 


SKT Galleries 

1450 Broadway 

New York, New York 10018 
212/391-0385 


Daniel J. Kiener 

54 Avenue Georges Mandel 
75116 Paris, France 
1-553-3157 


ages 132-135: 
Suzie Frankfurt 
163 East Eightieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/288-4044 


A La Vieille Russie 

781 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/752-1727 


Carol Ferranti 

888 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/249-6303 


Mathias Komor 

19 East Seventy-first Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/879-3840 


UIbis Gallery 

667 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
212/935-0490 


% 
David Martin-Taylor Antiques 
592 King’s Road 
London SW6, England 
01-731-5054 


David Tremayne 

320 King’s Road 
London SW3, England 
001-352-1194 








Fine selection 


of chandeliers, 


lighting fixtures, 


porcelains, 


furniture, and 


decorative 


accessories. 





MANDARIN ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Wholesale & Retail 9:00-5:30 Mon - Sat 
812 West Pine Street Box 428, Farmville, N.C. 27828 


919-753-3324 


Roam the land of Zeus to Delphi, Corinth 
and fabled Olympia. 

Touch the cool marble of the Parthenon, 
built to the glory of goddess Athena. 

Sail the seas of Poseidon to Corfu 
and Crete, Mykonos and Rhodes. 

This year, come to Gods Country: & 
Greece and the Greek Isles. Still one of 
the least expensive countries in Europe. 

Call your travel agent or mail the 
coupon today. There's no place on 

earth like Greece. 














GREECE. 


| 

| 

| 

| GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION | 
645 Fifth Avenue. New York, NY 10022 (212) 421-5777 | 

| 168N. Michigan Ave . Chicago. IL 60601 (312) 782-1084 | 
627 W Sixth St Los Angeles. CA 90017 (213) 626-6696 | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send free color brochures on Greece 
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Georgia O'Keeffe 
White Iris #7, 1957 
Oil; 40 x 30 inches 


A ae GALLERIES 


is the great 
American art resource 


Co-publishers of The American Art Journal 


40 West 57th Street (Sth Floor) New York 10019 
(212) 541-9600 Tuesday-Saturday 9:30-5:30 
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979 THIRD AVENUE - NEW YORK - NY - 10022 - (212)355-1150 


ARANTA + Hughi’Cochran Associates: BETHESDA - J.W. Showroom, Ine 
BOSTON - George & Frances Davison? CLEVELAND - Michaéf” Konnor, Inc 
DALLAS : David Sutherland, Inc.: HOUSTON - David Sutherland, Inc 
DENVER - Robert Hooker Showfom: CHICAGO - Raozmallin 

LOS ANGELES = J. Robert Sedtt, Assoc.: MIAMI - Hugh Cochran Assoc 
PHILADELPHIA - J W..Showroom: SAN FRANCISCO - Lawrence Green 
MONTREAL - Concinnity: LONDON : T&T Designs: PARIS - Nobilis 















Richer. And, of course, costlier. 

For the very good reason that it is 
blended from the Cognacs of more 
than 70 select vineyards, all of which 
lie within France’s two pre-eminent 
Cognac districts, Grande Cham- 
pagne and Petite Champagne. Truly, 
__ the world’s most civilized spirit. 








JAL invites you to enjoy its traditional hospitality beyond Tokyo. 

Every week we fly three times to Shanghai and three times 
to Peking. Looking after you just the way we did when you flew 

to Tokyo on one of our daily flights from New York, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco and Honolulu, or on one of five 
flights a week from Vancouver. 

For more information, see your 

Travel Agent or call Japan Air Lines. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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Reflections 
of Great Beauty and 
Wide Diversity 





Elaborately carved 
Régence giltwood mirror, 
France, circa 1730. 
Height: 74"; Width: 45”. 


ye 





George | giltwood mirror, 
England, circa 1720. 
Height: 66"; Width: 36-1/2”". 





Charles II giltwood mirror, 
Holland, circa 1670. 
Height: 46"; Width: 38”. 





Manheim Galleries’ 

409 Royal St., New Orleans . 
504-568-1901 

2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas 
214-742-2364 


320 Decorative Center, Dallas 
214-742-2364 
(This Gallery for the Trade Only) 






Virca 1900. 


the winchester Collection. 










Circa 1900, a few people in this 
country acquired incredible wealth. They 
created fabulous lifestyles using only the 
purest natural materials —like this rich 


lacquered to a velvet 

completely water- resistant 
smoothness. The brass — 
polished to the richest : 














fine grained wood for the bath : The glow. 

Winchester Collection. A complete collection of bathroom 
We used the wood of the handsome fixtures and accessories are offered in 
ash tree to create this elegant ashwood Circa 1900 — The Winchester Collection — 

and brass collection —to remind us of that by Artistic Brass. The entire collection 
wealth, that splendor, that incredible is also offered in all other Artistic Brass 


time. The wood, of course, is finished and finishes. 


CULE 


A Division of Norris Industries, 
3136 East 11th Street, Los Angeles, CA 90023 


Free Brochure available upon request. For complete catalog and nearest © 7 
Artistic Brass showroom send $2.00 to Dept # 8. ged 
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FINE CABINET 


MAKERS 


SINCE 





1886 


THE KRARGES FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 1501 W MARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47710 } 
Write Dept. AD for full-color Karges Sampler $3. 


_ 





Sophistique’says it best. 





A Cabin Crafts carpet creation express fine quality and 
for soft sophistication. A luxurious texture, to impress 
textured saxony carpet ina ‘high ideals in carpet styling and 
remarkable new basketweave superior taste in room design. . . 
design that defies description. Sophistique says it all, and 
Sophistique is unique! To says it best. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN ; JULY/AUGUST 1979 = $3.50 











\dapted from the classic designs of traditional upholstery, 
this sofa and chaise arrangement from the Henredon Collection offers 
timeless quality and distinctive styling, a skillful blend of past and 
present. The plush roll of the arm and the carefully tailored shirred 
boxings recall a former age of elegance. Piles of soft back 
pillows provide deep-seated comfort with a contemporary flair. 
lo see catalogues of the Upholstered and Occasional furniture 
collections, send $3.00 to 


Henredon, Dept. A-79, HH q NM 
Morganton, N.C. 28655. en re O 








©THE WICKER WORKS 1979 


.S. Showrooms: san francisco, los angeles, seattle, denver /kneedler-fauchere: 


ew york/jack lenor larsen; washington/duncan-huggins Itd; troy, mich. /e d navarra, inc: 
hicago/rozmallin; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc: 
ortland/wayne martin, inc; honolulu/stephen mcclaran:; 


uropean showrooms: london/homeworks; rome/the wicker works italia; 
jjlan/st leger: stuttgart, zurich/jack lenor larsen 
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CORIAN is Scholz Homes’ choice for 





practical elegance throughout the “Shenandoah. 


Scholz Homes wanted a care- 
free touch of class in the kitchen and 
bath areas of their “Shenandoah” 
model home in Lincolnshire, Illinois. 

The choice: Du Pont CORIAN 
for kitchen countertops with integral 
double bowls, like the one shown 
above...for bath vanity tops, and 
bar top and sink. 

The reason: rich, opalescent 
beauty in a material which is totally 
unlike ordinary laminates and coated 
synthetics, because CORIAN beauty 
is more than skin-deep. It is solid, with 
color and pattern all the way through. 

Despite its refined good 
looks, CORIAN is built for action. 


Ordinary household cleanser can be 
used regularly—common food stains 
simply wipe away. Minor scratches 
and cuts disappear with light sanding. 
And hard knocks make no impression 
on the beauty of CORIAN. 

Another unique attribute of 
CORIAN is its wood-like workability. 
lt can be routed and sculpted to 
achieve distinctive custom touches 
not possible with conventional 
materials. 

Follow the lead of the pro- 
fessionals at Scholz Homes, and 
brighten the kitchen and bath areas 
of your home with the practical 
elegance of CORIAN. 


CORIAN” is available in sheet 
stock for kitchen and bath 
countertops, bathtub and 
shower surrounds, wall wain- 
scoting and custom surfaces. 
One-piece molded tops and 
bowls of CORIAN for kitchen, 
bath or bar also available. 

For more information, write: 
DuPont, Room 36854, 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 


CORIAN is DuPont's registered trademark 
for its methacrylate building materials. 
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Imported by Browne Vintners Co. New York © 1979 
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For 150 years, people who know how to live have been celebrating To | 
with Mumm premium French Champagne. 
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To give you both 
and good design 
is our goal. 
See for yourself... 


IN BOSTON 


Leonard B. Hecker Assoc. 
420 BOYLSTON STREET 
ein 
ele Xere) 
Design Galleries, Inc. 
a 325 NORTH WELLS STREET 


’ 


ea 1 
Ly BYXTT 4 eR ee) Latleys) 
a2 151 N.E. 40th STREET 


i IN LOS ANGELES 


International Lighting Concepts 
1933 SO. BROADWAY 


J].W. Showrooms _ IN PHILADELPHIA 
2400 MARKET STREET 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1010 WISCONSIN AVE. N.W. 


IN NEW YORK — Our Main Showroom 


ce A Glass inc. 


“YORK, N.Y. 10022 -(212) 838 - 8575 
chitect or Interior Designer 
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| FROM 
READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I have been receiving Architectural Digest for the past 
twelve months and want to compliment you on what I 
consider to be one of the most beautifully produced and 
illustrated periodicals of its kind. Long may it continue! 
Henrietta Tavistock 

Marchioness of Tavistock 

Woburn Abbey, England 


Even though the photographs in the March 1979 issue 
truly piqued the imagination with their visual stimula- 
tion, I would prefer that you couple such brilliant archi- 
tectural designs as those by Luis Barragan, not with a 
lifeless and uninteresting room-by-room account of the 
structure’s skeleton, but with an article giving insight into 
the architect himself—his ideas, his approaches to space, 
light, etc. An article of this kind would truly complement 
brilliant architecture and delightful photography. 
Jessica Hansen 
Burlingame, California . 


The March 1979 issue of Architectural Digest was so ugly I 
almost cried. Without Hight Moore’s trompe1loeil apart- 
ment it would have been a complete disaster. I will no 
longer subscribe to a magazine that continues to feature 
concrete garages posing as houses. Also, I abhor cabbage 
rose monstrosities like the Sussex manor house. Please 
return to featuring beautiful houses. 
Connie K. S. Spillman 
Carroll, Ohio 


As a muralist, I was intrigued by Hight Moore’s Manhat- 
tan apartment and especially the last paragraph in the 
text, about murals. Although my work is abstract, I agree 
that in a mural “. . . there’s a real possibility of turning 
out something of value,” like a sculpture, like a tapestry— 
lasting, magnificent, made for one family, one person. 
William R. Galbraith 
New York City 


From our supermodern architectural oasis here in Brasilia, 

we eagerly await each issue of your superb magazine. The 

traditional and the ancienne styles are particularly enjoyed. 

Thunderous applause to Architectural Digest for its consis- 
tent quality and unquestionable taste. 

Julienne de Gallardo 

Mexican Embassy 

Brasilia, D.F., Brazil 
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LUXURIOUS 
BACKGROUND 
for your 
FINEST FURNISHINGS 
Broderie is a subtle 
stripe that captures the 
exquisite artistry of 
ancient Oriental needlework 
... truly magnificent in 
every decorative detail. 
Available in 15 rich and 
vinyl and 12 on paper. 


lovely colorways . 
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Connoisseur by Heritage 


eritage is pleased to present 

this significant achievement 
in fine furniture: the Connoisseur 
Collection. If rare and lovely things 
are a tradition in your home, you 
will be most impressed with this 
exclusive new selection of furnish- 
ings for your living and dining 
rooms. 


he collection is a sublime | 

blend of three superlative | 
design themes: English, oriental | 
and contemporary. Executed with 
a high level of artistry throughout. 
This exquisite combination of 
magnificent design and meticulous 
craftsmanship makes each piece | 
something very special, indeed. i 







































S ubtle striping, and hand 
screening reproduced from 
hand-painted originals are applied 
selectively to cherry and grafted 
walnut veneers with maple solids. 
This creates a unique custom look. 


rom the first careful steps to 
the finishing touches, the hand 
of the master craftsman has always 
been a hallmark of Heritage fine 
furniture. The Connoisseur Collec- 


ee the Heritage Connoisseur 
tion nobly upholds that tradition. 


Collection at your Drexel 
Heritage dealer. For the names of | 
those nearest you, write to the || 
address below. For Heritage bro- iW 
chures and room-planning kit, | 
send $1 to: Drexel Heritage HI 
Furnishings Inc. , Dept. 18-7-79, | 
Drexel, North Carolina 28619. 
















































European-inspired, deep 
brown oil stain provides the || 
dramatic backdrop for deep-toned 
teak, chocolate black lacquer and 
burnished metallic bronze accents. 








% 
t takes 32 separate finishing 
steps to achieve this rich, 
warm rubbed oil patina. Every 
piece in the collection is endowed 


Bee te beauty and spirit of LH erit 2 g ey | 
® | 


©Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., 1979 Craftsmanship in the grand tradition 








estan e A KIRSCH COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS: 

LOS ANGELES ¢ HOME FURNISHINGS MART 

SAN FRANCISCO @ THE ICE HOUSE 

DALLAS ¢ TRADE MART 

ATLANTA @ ROSWELL ROAD 

CHICAGO @# MERCHANDISE MART 

NEW YORK @ A&D BUILDING 

CANADA @ HARTER FURN. LTD., GUELPH © TORONTO 


FOR BROCHURES... 

SEND $3 TO DEPT. AR-9 
ALEX STUART DESIGN INC. 
20735 SUPERIOR STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 91311 
(213) 998-1332 


MANUFACTURERS OF LUXURY FURNISHINGS FOR THE EXECUTIVE SUITE @ DESKS @ FILE CABINETS @ TABLES © BOOKCASES @¢ CREDENZAS @© CONFERENCE TABLES @ SEA 
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CE VERSA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
AINSWORTH-NOAH & ASSOCIATES, INC. | 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
DEVON SERVICE | | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Il 
DONGHIA, INC. iil 


DALLAS AND HOUSTON, TEXAS I 
DAVID SUTHERLAND INC. | 





























LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
DONGHIA, INC. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
DONGHIA, INC. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VICE VERSA 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
DUNCAN & HUGGINS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | 
KNEEDLER-FAUCHERE | 


TROY (DETROIT), MICHIGAN 
DONGHIA, INC. | 


TURNITURE FABRICS & WALLCOVERINGS _ wisuinetos. 2c... 


















































PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


The words taste and style are often 
used synonymously, but I think they 
describe very different qualities. Taste 
is, at least in part, the ability to discern 
among many things that are offered and 
then choose the best. Taste can be 
acquired through carefully following 
examples or learned through con- 
noisseurship. If presented with a collec- 
tion of paintings, for example, the 
person of taste will immediately recognize the one with the best 
execution and blending of colors. Style, on the other hand, is much 
more active. It involves creating the ideas or fashions from which 
others can then choose. A person of style, presented with that same 
collection of paintings, might see how several of them could be 
enhanced by being grouped in a certain way, or might see beauty in 
a painting others have passed by. Having style is, to be sure, more 
of a risk than having taste. It requires a self- -confidence to make the 


rules, rather than abide by them. 
loos ‘Reade 


Lae in-Chief 





Two Interiors/One Style 

Over the past few years we have en- 
joyed watching the team of Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible grow in 
design authority, to become one of the 
most dynamic and interesting collab- 
orations in New York. Both are from 
the western United States—one from . 
Texas and the other from Colorado; Bray Schaible 
both attended the Parsons School of 

Design before entering into partner- 

ship in 1970. Long known for their 

suave treatment of commercial space, 

they have, in recent years, shifted their 

focus to residential work. They cele- 

brate, rather than deny, the machine- 

made world and have brought chal- 

lenging industrial elements to their 

interiors, as the apartments of these 

two designers show. See page 54. 


Actor's Hawaiian Retreat 

In creating the ideal retreat for himself, 
entertainer Jim Nabors gained a con- 
siderable head start when he chose a 
location perhaps unsurpassed in the 
world: a site on Hawaii's Diamond 
Head so close to the ocean that waves 
occasionally wash their white foam 
onto the lawn. It is a fine place indeed 
for Mr. Nabors to erase the distinction 
between indoors and outdoors and to 





relax from a busy career. It is also a 








Miss Merman 





Booth 







































place well suited to his collection of 
Moroccan brass and furniture. Los 
Angeles designer Reginald Adams ex- 
plains, “I found I needed to adjust to 
the slower pace of the islands when 
conducting business or waiting for 
things to arrive.” That challenge is 
part of Hawaii’s charm. See page 60. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Ethel Mermar 

Ethel Merman is, without a doubt, one 
of America’s most memorable person- 
alities. This has been captured in hei 
New York home by Carleton Varney 
Miss Merman’s presence—and her 
voice—have ensured the success of 
shows for almost forty years. Her rise 
to stardom was characteristically bole 
and direct. An unknown singer wh 
had graduated from high school i 
Long Island City just the year before 
she nearly caused a riot in the theate! 
on opening night when she sang 
Got Rhythm” in George and Ir 
Gershwin’s Girl Crazy. During the in 
termission, George Gershwin climbe 
the three flights to the new star’s dress 
ing room and told her, “Don’t ever | 
anyone give you a singing lesson. 
That advice defines Miss Merman‘ 
style at work and at home—robust 
forceful and totally natural. See page 72 


Architecture: Laurence Boot 
“Keeping our creativity new and fres| 
is the key to our architectural prac 
tice,” says Laurence Booth, whos 
firm, Booth, Nagle & Hartray, is one o 
the most varied and vital in Chicage 
“Houses are satisfying because ever 
room is different—unlike the repetiti\ 
spaces in a standard office buildi 
for example.” Mr. Booth’s projects 
the moment include considerab 
more than houses. He has just finish 
a renovation and a new building fe 
the Museum of Contemporary Art 
Chicago and is about to start work © 
installation of an organ in Orchest 
Hall, home of the Chicago Symphont 
The project may expand into a 
modeling of the auditorium. The le 
cales of the firm’s projects are varie 
too, as in their American Embass 
housing in Zaire. See page 78. 

continued on page 


Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
The spirit of the Czar lives on. 
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It Was the time of “War and 
Peace:’ “The Nutcracker 
Suite.’ Of Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky. 

Yet in this age when 
legends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. He 
had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. » 

And his drink was the toast 
of St. Petersburg. ST 
Vodka. 

Life has changed since 
the days of the Czar. Yet 
Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka 
is still made here to the 
same supreme standards 
which elevated it to special 
appointment to his Majesty 
the Czar and the Imperial 

3 Romanov Court. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine 

Vodka. The spirit of the 

Czar lives on. 
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EFLOR—25%" Repeat-59” wide—100% cotton. 


SHOWROOMS: D & D Suilding, 979 Third Avenue, New York 10022, Tel. (212) 421-0534/Los Angeles/Mi 
Atlanta/Dallas/Boston/Chicago/San Francisco/Minneapolis/Houston/Philadelphia/London/Paris. 
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: Fine reyi| ee eae tate 
18th and 19th Centuries * 


Schillay & pas) ate 


America’s largest importer of fine ae 
Rem hae mesial ay 
SET mT aT ae 


305 East 63rd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10021 (212) 355-5710 
Chicago: (312) 644-4774 Dallas: (214) 742-4801 


Available through your architect or interior designer. 





Now in Los Angeles at TOBENE, (213) 655-6447 
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continued from page 14 


Background for Art and Music 

It used to be relatively rare for Ameri- 
can corporations to concern them- 
selves very much about standards of 
design. We’re happy to say that this is 
changing, and as much credit can be 
given to Robert Sarnoff as to any other 
single person in or out of the design 
profession. As board chairman of 
RCA, he changed the company’s 
graphics, logo and corporate offices 
and acquired for RCA one of the na- 
tion’s best corporate art collections. 
Jim Maguire did much of the design 
work while he was with the firm of 
Ford and Earle. Since then, Mr. Sarnoff 
married opera singer Anna Moffo, and 
Mr. Maguire spent a year in Europe. 
On the latter’s return, he and Melvin 
Dwork completed an apartment for Mr. 
Sarnoff and Miss Moffo. See page 86. 


Scale and Modern Comfort 

We have known Robert Hutchinson 
for a long time and have admired him 
as one of the talented interior design- 
ers of San Francisco, a city with a 
surprising number of good designers 
for its size. His favorite way of ap- 
proaching a design is to sculpt the 
walls, ceilings and furniture with his 
own hands, often out of concrete: “I 
like not only to fill the space, but to 
create the space itself—fantasy places 
that are great big artworks.” His 
award-winning Wilkes Bashford store 
in San Francisco is his best-known 
project. Since the apartment shown in 
this issue is only a temporary home, 
Mr. Hutchinson confined himself to 
“sculpting” the furniture. The dining 
table, of subtly grained redwood, re- 
veals his fine design sense and his 
energy and craftsmanship. See page 106. 


The Collectors: Garden of Art 

In our feature called “The Collectors,” 
it is our practice to show an outstand- 
ing art or antiques collection in a fine 
interior. The unusual contemporary 
art collection of Don Bartolomé 
March, however, is set in an outstand- 
ing exterior. Don Bartolomé has, with- 
out question, the finest contemporary 
sculpture garden in Europe. The 


continued on page 22 
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“Gillette”’-from an extensive assemblag vo eclectic Indian Dhurries. 
Patterson, Flynn and Martin is the official United States representative 


or the Indian Government's A i of the Cottage Industry Cre oay 
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Patterson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. oe 
Chicago: Space 1226 Merchandise Mart Tel. (312) 644-3280 — 
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As a member of The Heritage Club, you 
can be truly proud of your library. You 
will own beautiful books like those pic- 
tured here. At the rate of one book per 
month, you will gradually accumulate a 
library that will be a source of deep pride, 
and the envy of everyone who sees it. 
ame Se 
| These are books that are as important as 
they are beautiful. They represent nothing 
less than the greatest books of all time—such 
books as The Canterbury Tales, Robinson 
Crusoe, Moby Dick, Wuthering Heights, The 
Brothers Karamazov, Pride and Prejudice, Of 
Mice and Men, Jude the Obscure, The Iliad 
and The Odyssey, The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, and Brave New World. 

They include the works of Thomas 
Mann, Dickens, Whitman, Joyce, 
Maugham, Tolstoy, O’Neill, Longfellow, 
Henry James, Plato, Burns, Camus, and 
many others—poetry, fiction, biography, 
drama, history, humor, and philosophy. 


Editions of Unsurpassed Quality 
Heritage Club volumes are sturdier and 
handsomer in every way than the average 
book. The bindings come in a variety of 
colors and materials, and often bear a bold 
imprint or design on the front; the spines 
are fashioned so that they enhance the 
books’ appearance on your shelves. Like 
the bindings, the slipcases are varicolored, 
and put each book in a distinctive setting. 


Beautifully Illustrated 

The Heritage library is ndted for its beau- 
tiful illustrations, some in black-and- 
white but many in full color. It has been 
our practice to commission the world’s 
leading artists, such as Picasso, Norman 
Rockwell, Thomas Hart Benton, and 
Grant Wood. As a result, Heritage books 
are richly and individually illustrated in 
full harmony with the author’s work. 


Uniquely Different Volumes 
No two Heritage books are alike. When 
you display Heritage books on your 





shelves, they will never give the impres- 
sion of ready-made sets. Each is an indi- 
vidual work of art. Together they form a 
beautiful and harmonious collection of 
the world’s greatest literature. 


An Heirloom Collection 
Heritage editions represent the finest lit- 
erary works in volumes of lasting beauty. 
By acquiring them you will not only enrich 
your own library but will also create a val- 
uable heirloom. 


Reasonably Priced 

The cost of owning an heirloom library 
like this is surprisingly low. For all their 
beauty, Heritage books cost little more— 
and sometimes even less—than the pass- 
ing bestsellers that will soon be forgotten. 
Moreover, Heritage Club members are 
entitled to purchase books at a constant 
price for each volume—a price which we 
will maintain throughout at least your first 
two years of membership. 


Free Book for Examination 
If you act now, The Heritage Club will 





send you free of charge a superb edition 
from the Heritage library for your exami- 
nation. This is the best way we know to 
demonstrate the beauty of our books. 

Assuming you share our enthusiasm for 
this free Heritage volume, you may then 
receive other Heritage books at the rate of 
one per month for just $10.50 each. If for 
any reason you are not satisfied with your 
free Heritage volume, simply return it and 
tell us not to make any further shipments. 
Your membership will be automatically 
cancelled, and you will owe us nothing. 

As a member, moreover, you may re- 
turn any book within thirty days for a full 
refund, and you may cancel your mem- 
bership at any time. 


A Note of Urgency 

To accept this offer, you need only com- 
plete the Trial Membership Application 
and return it promptly to us. Since we 
must plan our printings in advance, you 
must act now if you are to take advantage 
of our free book offer and begin acquiring 
your own library of beautiful books. 
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THE HERITAGE CLUB 
47 Richards Avenue 


YES! I want to join The Heritage Club and begin 
building my own personal library of the greatest 
books of all time. 


Send me my FREE first volume. Assuming this 
book is satisfactory, I will then send $10.50 (plus a 
small shipping and handling charge) to pay for the 
next volume in my Heritage library. I will 
continue to receive one volume per month in this 
manner for as long as I continue my membership. 


I may cancel my membership at any time. More- 
over, I may return any book within 30 days for a 
full credit or refund. If the first volume does not 
meet with my approval, I will return it and owe 
you nothing, Seta membership will be auto- 
matically cancelled. 


Signature 


-—— Trial Membership Application — — — 


—_ =! 


No payment required. 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857. Simply mail this application. 





Mr. 
Mrs. 





Miss 3 
Please Print Clearly 
Address a : 





City L 
State ~ = 2. Zip 
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Fragrance 


Breathe deeply. You can almost smell those crisp cherry 
blossoms. Seeing them vividly delineated by a rich blue 
background makes them impressive, unforgettable. 

This is only a sample of the great designs in the new 
Warner Screenprint Collection, Volume V. Twenty-one 
different designs in 4 or 5 colorways and correlated fabrics. 
They're all pre-trimmed, vinyl acrylic coated, and 
strippable. It's a great book of wallcovering ideas. See them 
now thru your wallpaper dealer or interior designer. 

The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Warner Wallcoverings 
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unique array of art shares the garden 
with no less than seventeen types of 
bougainvillea. Landscape architect 
Russell Page, who created the garden, 
enumerated some of the forms this 
colorful profusion takes: “Some types 
grow to thirty feet and hang down in 
loose garlands of color, some are 
clipped into bushes of different sizes 
and still others are pegged down as 


| ground cover.” See page 110. 


Reinterpretations 


| Francisco Kripacz is based in Toronto, 


but his career and natural curiosity 
often take him to New York, Seattle, 
Paris or still more exotic places, in- 
cluding Venezuela. As an interior de- 
signer and consultant for Arthur 
Erickson, much of his work is con- 
ceived to complement the Canadian 
architect’s exciting and poetic struc- 
tures. Lately this has taken him even 
farther afield, to work on Mr. Erick- 
son’s projects in Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. With such a schedule, it is 
only logical that he has chosen one of 
North America’s quietest places, Fire 
Island, for a retreat. ‘“There are few 
places that have successfully banned 
automobiles,” he explains. ““As soon 
as | arrive, all I hear are the sounds of 
birds, wind and ocean.” See page 118. 


An American Embassy 

When Ambassador Arthur Hartman 
and his wife, Donna, were appointed 
to Paris two years ago, they brought a 
cheerful relaxed style of living and 
entertaining that has enlivened diplo- 
matic life in France. Mrs. Hartman, 
particularly, has made the palatial am- 
bassador’s residence a distinguished 
home filled with some of the best of 
American art. We visited Mrs. Hart- 
man one day recently with our Paris 
photographer, Pascal Hinous, and she 
recounted her adventures in borrow- 
ing fine paintings and sculptures from 
museums all over the United States. 
An unexpected pleasure was getting 
lost in a “rush hour of the diplomats,” 
during which we rode up and down in 
the bird cage elevator and saw the 
immense kitchen with its huge copper 
cooking pots. See page 130.0 


Kripacz 





Ambassador and 
Mrs. Hartman 
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fine rattan and woven reed furniture since 1923 
Designed by Henry Olko Des. pat. pend. N.Y. Showroom: 315 E 62 St./PL 5-1355 


Showrooms: 

Atlanta/ 404-261-7769 Houston/713-627-8510 Philadelphia/ 215-561-2636 
Boston/ 617-262-7062 Los Angeles/ 213-659-9522 Pittsburgh/ 412-391-4762 
Dallas/ 214-747-4211 Miami/ 305-576-0234 S. Francisco/ 415-956-3300 


G. Rapids/ 616-459-7234 Milwaukee/414-289-0100 Wash. D.C./ 301-652-4600 

















When you require elegance without 
ostentation, or design instead of 
omamentation, consider American-Standard 
fixtures. The Ellisse lavatory speaks for itself. 
Eloquently. When paired with the low 
silhouette Luxor toilet, it offers a fresh approach 
to a powder room. For a full bathroom, add the 
6-foot oval bathing pool, Luxette bidet, and 
you have the architectural elements of 

a satisfying personal care center. 


You will appreciate American-Standard 
extras, too. Ultra-Font fittings that gently arc 
water into the bow without splashing. The 
finger tip controlled Vent-Away system in the 
toilet that eliminates odor problems before 
they begin. These are only the beginnings of 
what American-Standard has to offer for the 
bathroom. For the location of your nearest 
American-Standard show room, call toll-free 
800/325-6400. In Missouri, 800/342-6600. 


_. Worlds leading name in 
PT Tae LOM Gates 





@ AMERICAN-STANDARD 











Baker Furniture Collector’s Edition 
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Characteristic of 
the Baker designs 
which are desig- 
nated Collector's zs 
Editions, this Carl- door pulls and intricately pierced Department 722, 573 Columbia 
ton House writing gallery. You are invited to see all Avenue, Holland, Mich. 49423. 
desk is a reproduc- the Baker collections in Baker, 
tionof the 18th Cen- Knapp & Tubbs showrooms Ka 
tury models. Of rare through your interior designer, ke 
satinwood veneers furniture retailer or architect. For 
inlaid with ebony an authoritative point-of-view on 


andtulipwoodband- the history and development of 
ings, it is faithful to interior furnishings, please send 








Distinguished manufacturer and distributor with 


the original in every $5.00 for The Baker Guide to Pie ain nl Ataiita, Chicago: Cleaeianda Dalian 


Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 


detail including the brass Fine Furniture, Baker Furniture, Wieit. New York, Philadelphia; Sen Franciscd 
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The Gem, an original Kashan design by Couristan in a sterling (silver & gold & sable) 
combination of colors. No Rubiyat reds, no sapphires to upstage your upholstery fabrics or wipe 
out your walls. Every detail is clear and precise but beautifully blended into the whole. 

A 4'8’x6'7" is $459. A 67x 9'10’ is $799. An 8’3’”’x 116” (our museum reproduction 
above) is $995. All in all wool. And, of course, we ship all over the U.S.A. 


The Gem. A precious possession. Because even at Einstein Moomjy, rugs this rich yet 
this restrained are precious few. 


ZY Einstein Moomjy. The Carpet Department Store. 


Five New Jersey stores: Paramus, Lawrenc 


e Township, Whippany, Willowbrook Mall and North Plainfield. 
Write or call us at 526 Route 17, Paramus, N.J. 07652 (201) 265-1100. 





FERNAND HEILBUTH 


(1820— 1889) 
“La Petite Fille au Pantin" 
Oil on Canvas 33-1/2" x 20-1/2" 


Signed lower right 





Old and Modern Paintings tor Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


mI  Dehor L40 


510/520 St. Louis Street * New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 © (504) 524-5462 


By appointment only 
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Architecture as Photography 


ONE OF THE OBVIOUS HAZARDS Of an architectural exhibition 
such as ‘Transformations in Modern Architecture,” 
which originated at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York a few months ago and is continuing on the road, is 
that the photographers often come off as more interesting 
artists than the architects. If that does not seem like a fair 
statement, let me put it another way: Buildings thus seen 
are only as interesting as photographers make them, and 
many of them, one suspects, are not nearly as interesting 
in fact as in photo. Architecture on sensitized paper is 
only skin-deep, so in fact, “Transformations” is a photog- 
raphy show, not an architectural exhibition. 


Two Decades of Ideas Pictured 

In very few of the buildings (there are about four 
hundred of them) that are pictured in the exhibition does 
one see photographs of what goes on within the external 
skin. In other words this is a “skin show,” and its 
seductions, such as they are, are titillating but unreal. Of 
all the arts, architecture is the one that lends itself least to 
being judged out of its context and from the outside. To 
judge a building, one must get into it, or failing that, be 
shown—somehow—what is behind its outer walls. 

That is not to say that “Transformations” is not an 
interesting and revealing exhibition. It is extremely inter- 
esting. It is not intended to display the “best” architecture 
of the last two decades; in the words of Arthur Drexler, 
the director of the museum’s Department of Architecture 
and Design, the exhibition illustrates “that the history of 
modern architecture during the last two decades involves 
ideas first propounded thirty or forty years ago.” 


The Surface of Reality 

This exhibition, then, is in a sense a postscript to 
another, a very revealing one, that took place at the 
museum in 1932, or forty-seven years ago. It was the 
museums first architectural show; indeed, at that time no 
other museum in America had an architectural depart- 
ment. The show was called ‘Modern Architecture, Inter- 
national Exhibition’’ and it was the crusade and 
brainchild of Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, and Philip Johnson, who was not yet an architect. It 
was this exhibition that gave the International Style its 
name. It is difficult today to summon up the anger and 
spite which the exhibition evoked. It seemed to be a 
denial of everything the noble art of architecture stood 
for. It was anti-Christ to the Beaux-Arts religion, a 
religion to which the faithful had flocked for so long. 

To some, “modern” architecture seemed excessively 
doctrinaire in its pronouncements, so.overburdened with 
theory and intellectual justification, if so spare in every- 
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thing else. Its slogans were too pat: “Less is more.” “The 
machine for modern living.” “Form follows function.” It 
seemed anti-human, though the doctrine was loaded 
with generalizations about social reform. It was also anti- 
style, because style was identified with the eclecticism of 
the Beaux-Arts and was considered by the new mentors, 
Gropius, Mies van der Rohe, Oud and Le Corbusier, as a 
dirty word. But if we mistrusted the doctrine, we were 
fascinated by the spare elegance and inventiveness of the 
buildings. Their unconventionality and their promise of 
new life did, indeed, hold our attention. 





A photograph of the Renaissance Center reflects structural architecture. 


If the social doctrines seem to have been swamped by 
experience, the structural and, yes, “stylistic’’ ideas of the 
old masters of modern architecture dominate the build- 
ings of the current exhibition. Here are the International 
Style trademarks. Here are the long horizontal stripes of 
Gropius, pulled out to what seems a mile. Here are his 
and Mies’s glass wall, turned into vertical reflecting pools 
in which the occupants swim behind undulating towers 
of glass. Here is Le Corbusier’s “brutalism,” contorted 
into a newer, more accusing kind of public hair shirt in 
the Hayward Gallery in London and in Paul Rudolph’s 
Art and Architecture Building at Yale. Here is what used 
to be the “skin and bones” of Mies’s severe and refined 

continued on page 32 
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Discover more. 

Let your mature taste lead you from 
the finest premium Scotch on up to the 
most expensive 12-year-old Scotch in the 
world. The Glenlivet. The ultimate in 
Scotch. 

Most premium Scotch is blended 
and depends on several whiskies for taste 
and smoothness. 

Yet the unblended character of 
The Glenlivet is noble enough to stand 
alone. In this distinctive Scotch whisky 
you'll experience an exceptional smooth- 
ness and full-bodied richness, unmatched 
in all other premium Scotch. 

Try the taste beyond premium 


© Rae 


Wie Une Coil lias 


Unchanged since 1824. 


In silver, it’s Tiffanys. 


In leather, its Mark Cross. 


In crystal, its Steuben. 





In cabinetry, its Mutschler. 
And it always will be. 


Please ash Jor your copy aS ‘Architectural Digests critically 


acclumed book, Celebrity Homes, when, You neat vistl w@ 
showroom. With our compliments. . Through September 30, 1979. 


Murtschler a Triangle Darifir ramnany ADEE DY. TD. ee re) oe eee eae 
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Sopnisticated Dining 
with Total Color from Fitz and Floyd 


Set a table to suit your mood or menu. Start with total color black octagonal dinner plates 1094", and 
introduce Art Deco with Calla Lily salad plates 71/2", a bright accent for serving salads, deserts and a 
wide variety of entertaining. Mix shapes and colors with a round cinnabar buffet/chop plate 1274", 
octagonal cups and saucers with coordinating napkin rings. All porcelain... all wonderful! Dinner 
plates $13.50 ea., salads, $28.00 set of 4, Buffet/Chop plate $27.00 ea., cups and saucers $12.00 ea. and 
napkin rings $14.00 set of 4. 

Add a glow of romance with graceful Art Deco Skylark candleholders, in total color black 
earthenware 994" H. $32.00 pair. Complete the look with the total color black earthenware Grecian 
vase 734" H. $21.50. All prices plus shipping, handling and insurance. Satisfaction | 
guaranteed, or your money back. Order today with the coupon below. 


| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST | S ELECTIONS. 
































Dept. A389, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 Shipping and handling charges in ( ),. 
—— #40538 Calla Lily Plates set/4 $28 ($1.95) —— #40542 Cinnabar Buffet/Chop $27.00 ($1.50) | 
—_— #40539 Skylark Candleholders $35 ($1.25) —— #40543 Cinnabar Cup & Saucer $12.00 ($1.00) ] 
—— #40540 Grecian Vase $21.50 ($2.00) ——— #40544 Cinnabar Napkin Rings Set/4 $14.00 (.95) || 


——— #40541 Black Dinner Plate $13.50 ($1.25) 


Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections $ 
(Add 6% sales tax if delivered in California) 
or charge my (© BankAmericard/Visa O) Master Charge ©) American Express 


Esta ase TLRs 
| eS 
To order call toll free } 
800-421-4448 from 7 A.M. ! | 
to 5 P.M. Pacific time. In 4 | 
California call 800-252-2071. } | 


























ity _____________ State ____________Zip Credit card orders only. ! 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. Allow six weeks for shipment (Minimum $15.00)1 
Items may be shipped separately i 
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FABRICS AND WALLCOVERINGS. STOCK AND CUSTOM. 


D&D BLDG., 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y, 10022 

PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CA. 90069 

10 NE. 39th ST, MIAMI, FLA. 33137 
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continued from page 28 


building, now all skin and no bones, buildings that seem 
to exist only as reflections of the sky or of other buildings, 
that glisten with the sun, and whose surfaces move with 
the passing clouds—the photographer's dream. 


The Photographer as Architect 

That is not all, of course. There are buildings that look 
as though their architects had used the catalogue of 
another Museum of Modern Art exhibition, in 1964, 
‘Architecture without Architects,” by Bernard Rudofsky, 
as their textbook. These are buildings put together of 
units, like towns of single-room dwellings piled on 
hillsides. The result is a kind of instant vernacular 


suitable to an exhibition of photographs, for the build- 
ings have much of the accidental quality often associated 





| Sculptural architecture is evident in photograph of TAO Earth House. 





| with tourists’ snapshots and candid photographs. 


If there are what seem to be caricatures of architecture 
in the exhibition, they are not the fault of the photogra- 


| phers. They have done their best with what they had to 
| work with. If there are buildings that look better than 
| they are, it is most assuredly the photographer's art that 
| has made them so. Photographers have taken the place of 


the old-fashioned renderers who used pencil and brush 


| and watercolor to create illusions of glorious buildings in 
| beautiful surroundings, from architects’ rough sketches. I 


had the uneasy feeling that many of the buildings were 
designed more with an eye to how well they could be 
photographed than to how they would look to the naked 
eye—that it was illusion that mattered, not structure. 
Cosmetic architecture, you might call it, in which all that 
matters is the skin and its artificial blushes. 0 





A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 

















Sherle Wagner searched for the future 
Ever a man to become restive with the ordi- And f d it home. It is not too much to say that taken on 
nary, Sherle Wagner has broken with the past, oun l their own, they are an homage to modern art. 


and created his own shapes in a daring collection of That they also function is further evidence that-there are 


bathroom fixtures and hardware for use throughout the indeed works of art that work. 


SHERLE WAGNER, GO East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022, PL 8-3300 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept. AD 
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One thing that the professional antique 


dealer, collector and the tourist shopping 


for gifts have in common is the time and 
effort they spend in seeking out just the 
right piece. The appropriate item, 
definitively, that something “too special 
to leave behind.” Something else shared 
by them is a concern that their valuable 
purchase, no matter how large or small, 
be handled expertly, expediently. .. and 
simply. With a telephone call to any one 
of the Michael Davis offices worldwide, 
arrangements can be made for not only 
shipping, insurance, delivery dates and 
door-to-door costs, but also couriers, 
travel, buying tours and the handling of 
your international financial matters. 

All the things that make buying and 
shipping simple. For the dealer, the col- 
lector and the tourist bringing home 
more than the memory of England, 
Michael Davis is the overseas arranger. 


If you can’t 


leave without it, 


Michael Davis 
arranges things 
SO you 
won't have to. 





Please send me additional information AD/7/79 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Commercial Dealer O PHONE 
Tourist 1) Collector 0 Household Removal 0 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC 
29 EAST 61ST STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10021 - (212) 832-3655 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) INC 
8439 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 - (213) 655-3030 


MICHAEL DAVIS (SHIPPING) LIMITED 

111 MORTLAKE ROAD, KEW, RICHMOND, 

SURREY TW9 4AU 

TEL: LONDON (01) 876-0434 - NIGHT LINE: (01) 878-3377 


MICHAEL DAVIS 


SPECIALIST PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
INTERNATIONAL REMOVERS 
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Leonard Baskin 


The Old Prophet, 1974; bronze; 36 inches 





Lorrie Goulet 


Moonfish, 1975; bronze: 9 inches 


Kennedy Galleries 


Co-publishers of The American Art Journal 
40 West 57th Street (5th Floor) New York 10019 (212) 541-9600 
Summer Hours: Monday-Friday 9:30-5:30 
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An Interview with Pierre Cardin 
By Susan Heller Anderson 





“I’M A CREATOR,” says Pierre Cardin, a tense impatient 
man who likes to wear a conservative navy blazer and 
gray flannels. “I must create new things nonstop. Other 
people play golf, ski, go to casinos. This bores me 
profoundly. To relax, I prefer to occupy myself with 
designing furniture and my other projects.” 

It is not surprising that Pierre Cardin, who has de- 
signed everything from airplanes to men’s clothing, 
began designing furniture slightly more than a year ago. 
More unexpected, perhaps, is his recent venture into the 
world of food: the opening of the first Maxim’s Boutique 
in Paris. Now M. Cardin is opening a large showroom on 
the rue de Rivoli, with some sixty separate shops. 

The indefatigable M. Cardin might be described as a 
one-man design industry—an industry that includes the- 
ater, bicycles, wallpaper, chocolates, plates and glass- 
ware, cigarette lighters and espresso machines, as well as 
clothes for men, women and children. Today, in fact, he 
oversees an empire of 150 products made in 300 factories 
and sold in some 40 countries, including the Soviet 
Union. An estimated 65,000 people work to keep up with 
the demand for his designs. The end is nowhere in sight. 

“I’ve always wanted to design furniture,” he says. 
Evolution, as his gallery of fine furniture is called, includes 
his own designs as well as those of Maria Pergay, Serge 
Manzon, and Christian Adam. Evolution is located on the 
elegant rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré. At Evolution M. 
Cardin shows what he calls his “haute couture furniture.” 
In executing his designs, he favors lacquer, chrome and fine 
woods. Black predominates, but is often lightened with a 
dramatic slice of color. The furniture has the sharp-edged 
look of Art Déco and some of its forms as well. 


Inspired by Architecture 
“This furniture represents the prototypes. They’re like 
sculptures done in limited series,” says Pierre Cardin. “I 
like form and materials.” He denies any Art Déco 
influence in his work. “I’m influenced by ultramodern 
architecture, not by eras. I don’t emulate the era of 
Maxim’s, for example.” Nevertheless, he himself collects 
Art Nouveau and Art Déco, and many pieces from his 
fine private collection—including several rare items by 
Majorelle—are used for display purposes in the Maxim’s 
boutique and also in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. Cardin, 
who is French but was born near Venice, is inspired by 
his native Italy. “I have an architectural culture. In a 
way you need that to inspire you to work.” 
He also draws inspiration from his travels. For example, 
in the fall of 1978 the Chinese government invited him 
continued on page 38 
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at the Inchbald School. Take forexample the lecturers on the One 
Year Interior Design Course. There are currently fourteen lecturers, all 
impressively qualified in both practical and academic terms. The 
majority of these designers and architects have their own successful 
practices, while the remainder are retained as full time consultants to 
major companies in furniture, lighting and allied fields. Togetherthey 
spearhead a stimulating programme that includes — The Theoretical 
Aspects of Design, The History of Architecture, Furniture and Painting 
and The Techniques of Drawing and Presentation 
From the first week, students carry out drawing and design projects 
in the studios. Well known interior designers hold guest lectures on 
classic and modern fashion and styles. Further studies include 
heating, lighting, building, furniture construction and the ancillary 
crafts associated with Interior Design. There are small group tutorials 
and visits to showrooms, museums and places of historic or design 
importance. This comprehensive syllabus ensures that hard-working 
students leave the School with the basic knowledge required to 
qualify them for an assistant’s job in a design studio. They will have 
attained a professional standard of draughtsmanship and coloured 
visual presentation, an understanding of buildings, furniture and 


decoration, and possess a comprehensive portfolio of their solutions 
tostimulating design projects 

Students are assessed on their year’s work and the results ofan exam 
ination. Diplomas are awarded accordingly. The Diploma is recog 
nised by the Interior Decorators and Designers Association, who 


readily consider successful students for employment in Members 


practices Ss 


The Inchbald School of Design 
For further information contact: The Secretary, Room 6, 
7 Eaton Gate, London SW1W OBA 
Tel: 01-730 5508 
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for a ten-day tour, during which he examined China’s 
production of fabrics, clothing, shoes and beauty prod- 
ucts. “I was enormously impressed by their meticulous 
work and by the seriousness and earnestness of the 
Chinese themselves.” The impression was obvious in 
Cardin’s haute couture collection last spring, which 
featured flamboyantly upturned “pagoda shoulders.” 
Meanwhile, in France he concentrates his protean 
energies on expanding the Maxim’s boutiques—they are 
planned for Tokyo and New York—and on his interior 
design showroom. He describes the famous restaurant as 
“a way of life—la féte.” It appears that la féte will be 
nonstop, because Cardin has already redesigned Max- 
im’s trademark, an Art Nouveau M, for a series of plates, 





Le Champignon, or ‘‘the mushroom,” is the name given by designer Pierre 
Cardin to one of his sculptured chairs in his furniture collection. 


glasses, elegant flatware, and even a new perfume. In 
keeping with the image of festive elegance, he has also 
designed a line of evening wear for men. 


A Way of Life 

His plan for a complete interior design showroom for 
professionals only is unique in France. “Strangely, noth- 
ing like it exists here. You have to go to one place for 
curtains, to the south of France for upholstery. It’s 
ridiculous.” Pierre Cardin will change all that. “T’ll design 
carpets, towels, shades, upholstery, fabrics, the lot. And 
furniture, of course. It will be a total environment. Now 
you'll be able to have a complete home by Pierre Cardin.” 

He regards himself as a designer for all mediums. “I 
can’t be uniquely in fashion. When you go out, you’re 
living among architecture and furniture. You must think 
of the environment of life.” For him, the environment of 
life is wherever he happens to be. “I work easily, with joy 
and enthusiasm. I’m a realist. I’m not an intellectual who 
needs to be alone at the seashore.” This ability to become 
involved in any setting helps him maintain a continually 
fresh vision. For Pierre Cardin, his work represents la féte. 
“When you're successful, you make choices. You can’t do 
everything. I work. For me that is a divertissement.” 0 
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“HOW | BOUGHT 

AVOLVO WAGON AND 
LOST 1,000 — 
OF UGLY == 


“You wouldn't know it to look 











at me now, but I used to ae i oe —. . 
have a wagon that weighedtwo = a a | —_— 
tons and felt a block long. ak ¥ 

I thought that was the price 
you had to pay if you were a wife 
with kids, dogs and groceries to 
- haul around. 

One day, my oldest daughter, 
who had become very energy con- 
_ scious, said, ‘Mom, what are you 

driving that big thing for? Why 
don’t you get something smaller?’ 

Then and there, I decided to 
lick this weight problem of mine. 

First, I looked at the little 
station wagons. They felt tinny 
and unsafe. And they didn’t hold 
much of anything. 

Then I looked at the Volvo 
wagon. What a shock! It had 
almost as much room in back as 
the monster Id been driving. Yet 
when I drove it, it handled more 
like my husband’s sports car. 

It felt safe, solid, maneuverable. 
It was easy to park. And I could 
look oyer the steering wheel 
instead of through it. 

Somehow, since buying that 
Volvo wagon, I feel more 
liberated” 

Statistics show that 9 out of 10 
people who have bought new 
Volvos are happy. 

Why not follow the Volvo 
weight reduction plan yourself? 

You have everything to gain. ) 

VOLVO yy 


A car you can believe in. arg ’ ee 
© 1979 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION. LEASING AVAILABLE This is ne after losing half a ton. I feel like anew woman. 


“Before, I used to have to wrestle with a beached whale. Ne w om vet tired all the time.’ 
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Gilles Figuier’s L’Etang de Sologne, original Cx F io : “st a 4 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 175. Don W hitlock s Homestead, original lithograph. Marcelle Stoianovich’s St-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, 
Signed limited edition of 195. original lithograph. Signed limited edition of 225. 


In your own home, yqu can exhibit 
original work by artists who are repre- 
sented in the world’s great museums and 
galleries. 

Artists like Calder. Chagall. Dali. 
Miro. Picasso. 

At the Original Print Collectors 
Group, we offer moderately priced lim- 
ited edition prints by these and other 





See > 







well-known artists. Rolf Rafflewski’s Ile St. Louis, original 
Our offerings include signed origi- ee Sigacd ina ae of 225. 
nal etchings, engravings, lithographs, Pint LES sai 
Lowell Nesbitt’s Four Tulips, original woodcuts, and silkscreen prints. ite ae tea o 3% 
serigraph. Signed limited edition of 175. Each print we offer is signed and a yr: 
; 2 


numbered by the artist. Custom-framed. 
Accompanied by a certificate of authen- 
ticity and a full money-back guarantee. 
And each print has been chosen not 
only for its beauty but for its invest- 
ment value. 
(Works by the artists we offer tend 
to appreciate, sometimes as much as 
30% in a single year. Perhaps that’s why 
The Wall Street Journal, Business 
Week, Money, AP and UPI have quoted 
us as an authority on investing in art.) _ André Brasilier’s Pastorale, original 
For more information, send in the lithograph. Signed limited edition of 150. 
coupon. There’s no obligation. 
You'll find out about the special 





Bernard Charoy’s Valerie, original pleasure of owning original art, instead 
lithograph. Signed limited edition of 300. of just visiting it. 
; 


‘mii I 120 East 5éth Street, Dept. AD-2, New York, N.Y. 10022 


QO PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE COLOR BROCHURE, 
LATEST NEWSLETTER AND OTHER INFORMATION. 


| ) i if my ; Original print collectors group, Ltd. A " 


Yaacov Agam’s Evening, original City State Zip 
serigraph. Signed limited edition of 270. ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 






Address 
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Rodman’s Reflection—Autumn, 
original collograph. Signed 


limited edition of 150. 
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WHAURDINO FIRESENTS “LE FEU DE CRISTA[” 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 


The glow of our finest crystal expressed in a classically proportioned shape and meticulously sculptured 
in the diamond cut, cross-hatching, and carving techniques to release its most brilliant fire. 
ee Ch dee Olat-atarl me (asteaet creme sparkle in the world’s most beautiful homes. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Sy reactor 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. YP 


Be it 





PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: San Francisco, Western Merchandise We ae A 
Dallas Decorative Center; High Point, 329 No. Hamilton; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. AH 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kone. Lishan Madutd Duk 












COLLECTORS CLOSE-UP 


Focus for the Connoisseur— 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


POLE SCREENS Were 
popular with the English 
and the Americans, 
especially the latter, 
from the mid- 
seventeenth century 
until the end of the 

..« eighteenth century. Each 
of these small screens or shields of 
tapestry, embroidery or wood was set 
on a shaft resting on a tripod base 
beside a hearth. Light and mobile, 
the screens, with their ornamental 
pictorial surfaces, could be adjusted 
up or down according to individual 
needs, to protect the face from the 
heat of a fire. See page 49. 





THE MANY TALENTS Of 
Koloman (“Kolo’’) 
Moser (1868-1918) 
found expression in 
paintings such as this, 
as well as in mosaics, 
graphics, and designs 
for stained glass, 
theater costumes and 





even kitchen utensils. Moser was 
also adept at organizing his friends— 
important Austrian Art Nouveau 
artists, including Klimt, Kokoschka, 
Josef Hoffmann and Otto Wagner— 
into creative groups. These groups 
advocated a unity of fine arts and 
crafts through quality design and em- 
phasized a return to the high crafts- 
manship that was being eroded by the 
Industrial Revolution. See page 82. 


4 SUBTLY SHAPED and carved, 
this antique jade scepter, 
or ju-i, was an emblem of 
leadership and authority 
in imperial China. Its 

shape derives from a 

fungus form that is a 

Taoist image of longevity; 
the meaning of this shape in Chinese 
art is “as you wish.” A material used 





by the ancients as well as the 
moderns, jade is very difficult to 
carve—especially with tools made 
of bamboo. See page 87. 
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TRUE TO the ideals of the Bauhaus, 
where he studied from 1927 to 1929, 
Max Bill believes in a synthesis of all 
the arts. He emphasizes the inherent 
beauty of materials and well- 
calculated proportions, as these 
sculptures—of marble and granite 
respectively—show. In addition to 
pursuing a successful architectural 
practice in both Switzerland and 
Germany, the Swiss-born architect/ 
painter/sculptor has created graphics 
and theater designs and has taught 
Bauhaus precepts. See pages 90 and 115. 


THIS SMALL 
nineteenth- 
century Korean 
table is a 
classic example 
of the elegant 
simplicity and purity of line found in 
early furniture forms from Korea, 
China and Japan; all three have 
utilized the natural qualities—grain 
and color—of both native and 
imported woods to enhance the 
beauty of their designs. In this piece, 
gracefully curved legs support a 
series of small drawers contained in 
the body, and a scrolled top with 
bracket ends. See page 92. 





CABINETS like this little antique 
médaillier were designed to contain 
and display coins or medals made of 
precious metals, which were struck 
with effigies and/or inscriptions. 


Such coin/medal cabinets were 
composed of a series of shallow 
drawers or trays, often fitted with 
indentations for the pieces and lined | 
in a soft protective fabric. The 
whole was enclosed by doors, which | 
were usually elaborately carved and © 
decorated. The collecting of medals 
dates from Roman times; later, ruling 
monarchs commissioned elaborately — 
ornamented pieces. See page 99. 





THE LIBERATION 
of ceramic 
sculpture in 
modern times 
from noble craft 
to vigorous art 
form has been greatly influenced by 
Peter Voulkos, who has stimulated a 
dynamic experimental ceramics 
movement in California. The “ 
characteristics of Voulkos’s work 
include original abstract designs, 
large scale, and inventive glazes. His 
immense twisting cylinders of clay 
resemble, in a three-dimensional 
manner, the Abstract Expressionist 
paintings of Jackson Pollock and 
Franz Kline. See page 107. 





WARSAW-BORN 
sculptor Elie 
Nadelman (1885- 
1946) achieved his | 
greatest success in 
New York, where 
his simple 
reductivist art 
attracted the patronage of collectors 
such as Helena Rubinstein and the 
curators of the Museum of Modern 
Art. His move to New York from 
Paris, in 1917, coincided with the 
development of his unique style of 
figuration, which pares down the 
human silhouette to a series of 
sophisticated curves and elegant 
lines. Nadelman began his career 
sculpting in the style of Rodin; in 
Paris, after 1906, his semi-Cubist 
figures revealed the influence of 
Picasso and Matisse. See page 132.0 
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THE MAN WHOSE TASTES ARE AMERICA’S TRENDS 
| NOW SERVES DEWAR'S®12, ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST EXCLUSIVE SCOTCHES. 


DEWAR’S®™ 12. 


THE TWELVE YEAR 
OLD SCOTCH FROM 

THE MAKERS OF ; 
DEWAR’S® “WHITE LABEL” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY : 86.8 PROOF 
© SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO..NLY., N.Y 
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ae Bh, ORS RRR, The inimitabie Vera® talent for stylized de- 
nile ARR. Ra. ONO signs, of flowers, leaves, butterflies and ab- 

NS ‘ stracts—the bold and creative use of color— 
are beautifully demonstrated in this brilliant 
new collection. 

The patterns are masterfully reproduced 
by Schumacher in fabrics of cotton and 
quality blends, with companion wallcover- 
ings, and custom area rugs of 100% wool. 

Schumacher—the source for fine fabrics, 
carpets and wallcoverings—available 
through interior designers and better stores. 


_ SCHUMACHER 


939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10022 
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The inimitabie Vera® talent for stylized de- 
signs, of flowers, leaves, butterflies and ab- 
stracts—the bold and creative use of color— 
are beautifully demonstrated in this brilliant 
new collection. 

The patterns are masterfully reproduced 
by Schumacher in fabrics of cotton and 
quality blends, with companion walicover- 
ings, and custom area rugs of 100% wool. 

Schumacher—the source for fine fabrics, 
carpets and wallcoverings—available 
through interior designers and better stores. 


~ SCHUMAGHER 


939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10022 





















The Charm of the Berkshires 


In the Traditional New England Manner 


IT IS ONE OF THOSE handsome old stone 
houses so characteristic of New En- 
gland and of the area of the Berk- 
shires in general. The owners came to 
this part of the country in order to be 


oprosite: In the verdant landscape of the 
Berkshires, a stony brook runs past a 
picturesque home built in 1827 as the 
residence of a local miller. The wing at left, 
completed in 1930, links main house and 
carriage house. aBove: The Colonial-style 
Living Room—originally the front parlor of 
the old stone house—is warmed by colorful 
floral chintz from Greeff, a primitive 
ancestral portrait over the mantel and a 
contemporary portrait by Nancy Ellen Craig. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY EDGAR DE EVIA 


near their daughter’s school, and it 
was a stroke of good fortune that they 
found a house that so pleased them. 

There is, indeed, much to be 
pleased about. The main house—a 
massive cube of gray granite field- 
stone—together with a carriage house 
and connecting wing, stands on high 
ground with a view of working farm 
fields, orchards and rambling coun- 
try stone fences. Thirty yards down a 
gentle slope is an antique water mill, 
now used occasionally as a summer 
party pavilion, and a brook rolls past 





en route to the Housatonic River. All 
about are towering trees, great clusters 
of rhododendrons and azaleas and 
aprons of perennial flower beds. In the 
far distance are the Berkshire foothills. 

A search through town records 
raises almost as many questions 
about the origins of the house as it 
resolves, but it appears that the first 
structure on the property was the 
mill, constructed in the 1820s. The 
town was in the throes of a mining 
boom—this part of the country held 
some of the finest iron ore beds then 

















known—and the mill's original busi- 
ness was to cut up chestnut logs for 
the town’s blast furnaces. The house 
was built two or three years later, 
probably as a home for Eber Peters, 
the young mill operator, who also 
worked the surrounding three hun- 
dred acres of rich farmland. 

From the start the house was some- 
thing of a landmark in town. Though 
stone was a commonplace material, it 
was not the conventional choice for 
houses. Crisp white clapboard with 
Greek Revival details copied from 
one of the many carpenter’s pattern 
books was currently favored by vir- 
tually everyone who could afford to 
however, 


be fashionable. Peters, 


knew a good thing when he saw it. 
The new Episcopal church in town 
had just been completed, using stone 
quarried in the area, and it was 
widely admired. Why not build a 
house of these local stones, as well? 

Peters was apparently his own ar- 
chitect, an undertaking not unusual 
in those times of self-sufficiency. He 
had a fine understanding of ma- 
sonry—stones beautifully fitted for 
color and shape, walls battered ever 
so slightly for maximum strength. 
The exterior trim is also notable for 
its quality, though of a simple forth- 
right style: an unadorned wooden 
portico, a plain but handsome front 
door, matched and balanced twelve- 


on-twelve windows, well-propor- 
tioned cornices and moldings. 

The interior plans were also classi- 
cally direct. A central hallway led 
from the front door to a staircase, 


aBove: The Dining Room gleams with a 
highly polished mahogany Quéen Anne- 
style dining table set with lustrous 
candelabra, Doulton’s Royal Crown Derby 
porcelain and Cartier wine glasses. Small 
Staffordshire figures by John Walton are 
among the ornaments that line the simplified 
mantel. opposite: The sitting area of the 
Master Bedroom is abloom with Stroheim & 
Romann upholstery fabric, a Savonnerie- 
pattern rug, and an antique pole screen near 
the fireplace. Dark wood tones of the Queen 
Anne-style highboy and tea table and the 
antique cradle reinforce the traditional 
mood. A talented member of the owner’s 
family painted the portrait over the mantel. 
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with two parlors in the front, a 
dining room and winter kitchen at 
the back. An attached wooden struc- 
ture behind the rear wall contained 
other utility rooms, including the 
summer kitchen, where meals were 
prepared in warmer months. Up- 
stairs in the main house were the 
family sleeping quarters. 
Remarkably, the house remained 
in the Peters family for some ninety 
years, with little or no change beyond 
the growth of the two massive honey 
locusts, towering more than a hun- 
dred feet over the north side of the 
house today. The mill, too, continued 
to operate into the twentieth century, 
having expanded its services to in- 
clude making shingles and cider. 
Though the original Peters place 
was home to artisan-farmers and 
doubtless to furnishings of a more 
simple character, the present collec- 
tion of more formal eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century American and 
English furniture looks thoroughly at 
home with its surroundings. This is 
perhaps because the furnishings are *% 
so much a personal statement of the 
owners’ taste. No interior decorator 
was consulted. Much of the furniture 
comes from previous homes, as do 
many of the collections—fine English 
porcelain and an abundance of hand- 
some American and English silver. 
Arranged on sideboards and tables 
throughout the house, they add a 
special luster to softly lit rooms at 
4 c I | j . yy _ night. Flower arrangements, as- 
+ woe sembled from the fresh bloom of the 
| nae aa fy e: gardens in summer and the dried 
it Gen ae 


a ween ce i grasses of the woods and meadows in 
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2 TA NT fall, are another sign that the old life 


continues—and very well indeed—in 
the old stone house. The miller and 
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beds, with canopies of the same flower- 
strewn Stroheim & Romann fabric that 
brightens windows and chaise longue, extend 
the bowerlike effect of the Master Bedroom. 
ABOVE LEFT: A small wooden bridge traverses 
the brook that once powered a nearby mill. 
LEFT AND opposite: The mill, inside and out, is 
an enchanting relic of a bygone era. 

















Two Interiors/One Style 


New York Design Partners Reflect a Contemporary View 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT BRAY AND MICHAEL SCHAIBLE 


IN SEARCH OF new directions and in- 
teresting effects, a number of con- 
temporary interior designers have 
been using décor closely allied to the 
industrial world in which we live. 
Consequently, familiar objects are 
turning up and being put to uses for 
which they were not intended, in 
many a contemporary apartment: 
gymnasium lockers, mover’s pads, 
subway gratings, glass bricks and 
hospital sinks. There seems to be 
little, in fact, that cannot be put to use 
by imaginative contemporary inte- 
rior designers. And this imaginative 
use of found objects does add a 
welcome dimension of freedom to 
the practice of design today. 

Many of these new directions and 
interesting effects can be found in the 
work of Bray-Schaible, one of Amer- 
ica’s foward-looking young design 
partnerships. The team has, over the 
past two or three years, become 
known for the sobriety and the high 
level of elegance in their well-man- 
nered interiors. The two designers 
manage to employ an extensive vo- 
cabulary of industrial items that at 
one time would have been consid- 
ered most unorthodox in residential 
interiors: swinging restaurant doors, 
aluminum tambour shades, tables 
made from restaurant pedestals, 
tread plate, Colorlith, theatrical 
spots, factory shelving, concrete ac- 


Industrial materials imaginatively used 
contribute a functional aesthetic to the 
Manhattan apartments of designers Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible. tert: In Robert 
Bray’s Studio—a multilevel and multipurpose 
environment—industrial carpeting minimizes 
the need for furniture. Bruno Ameda’s 
framelike sculpture atop a laboratory table, 
and Brown Jordan beach chairs near the 
windows, add transparency and lightness. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


cessories and charcoal gray “con- 
tract” carpeting. All of this material 
is edited from the world of industry 
with a sharp eye for the quality of 
design, as well as for its utility. 

In today’s world of declining 
craftsmanship, these products of the 
machine make convincing advances 
over their more traditional domestic 
counterparts. As a matter of fact, 
they are often far less shocking de- 
sign elements than certain more tra- 
ditional ones: red-lacquered Louis 
XV armchairs upholstered in English 
floral chintz, rock crystal chandeliers 
dangling from exposed ceiling sup- 
port beams, and similar aberrations 
that all too frequently are found in 
many of today’s interiors. 

Sitting in his spare and serene 
downtown Manhattan loft apart- 
ment—furnished with black channel- 
quilted mattresses on industrial car- 
pet-covered platforms, with office 
files as nightstands, and restaurant 
pedestal tables, Michael Schaible 
emphatically says that he no longer 
wants to discuss High-Tech. “I’m so 
sick of the term.” The term, of 
course, does sound a note of faddish- 
ness, and encompasses everything 
from the unwieldy coupling of in- 
dustrial materials with Renaissance 
scale of Milanese contemporary to 
the raucous beat of French poly- 
chromes-tech. But for Mr. Schaible it is 
the ironclad composure, the assured 
elegance and functionalism of the 
best product design, that constitute 
its appeal to himself as designer. 

“Tl like space to be pared down. | 
have very few things, and those | 
keep in the bookcase. I take them out 
and then put them back. I’m.not 
interested in paintings and artworks. 
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I love shiny white walls and the way 


the street lights throw fantastic shad- 
ows on them.” He also likes the 
quality of wood of the stripped win- 
dow frames and old folding porch 
chairs, which, with a potted fan 
palm, soften and give color relief to 
the interior. His apartment is open, 
welcoming, an ideal place to do the 
entertaining he so much enjoys. The 
ample space has the cheerful polish 
of the designer s thoroughly modern, 
solidly based approach to technology 
and its many products. 

Where Michael Schaible’s apart- 
ment turns inward, oriented to the 
social pleasures of the home, Robert 
Bray’s studio is totally oriented to the 


outside—the spectacular view, the 
sun, the ideas in the wind. But the 
basic vocabulary is the same: car- 
peted platforms, a cantilevered table, 
white walls, a large plant, beach 
chairs. There are almost no objects 
and the windows are bare. 

“Socially I’m very active and in- 
volved with other people—but not 
here at home. | think of this space as 
extremely personal—a hideout—like 
the tree house I had as a boy in Texas. 
| love beautiful things, but I don’t 
develop attachments. For instance, 
| don’t even have a bookshelf, and I 
read like a fiend. But when I read 
something, I always think of some 
friend I’d like to pass the book on to. 


apove: A suede-upholstered Le Corbusier 
armchair and a mattress wrapped in 
channel-quilted canvas comprise the 
simplified seating/sleeping arrangement in 
Mr. Bray’s Studio. Indicative of the décor’s 
flexibility is‘a Randy Green photograph 
placed casually against a wall. opposite: In 
Michael Schaible’s versatile Living/Dining 
Room, the back of a steel bookcase functions 
as a space divider and banquette backrest. 
Specifically designed adjustable lighting 
introduces linear accents, reinforced by 
vertical blinds from Levolor Lorentzen. 





The same with objects. I give them 
away. That’s my way of keeping 
things going and acquiring new ma- 
terial at the same time.” 

Indeed, new materials represent 
one key to Bray-Schaible’s work. But 
that work avoids any easy taste for 
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novelty. The two men have a keen 
awareness that many utilitarian ob- 
jects and materials have the highest 
quality of design. They feel that 
choosing them over more established 
interior design materials is a step 
forward in excellence. Tread plate, 
Formica and enamelized steel may 
not be the most dazzling inventions 


ever, but they have honest and beau- 


tiful surfaces of undeniable elegance. 
Bray-Schaible interiors—for all the 
drama of their unrelenting straight 
lines and flat surfaces and abrupt 
black/white contrasts—never suggest 
austerity. They are, with their mix- 
ture of elements and their straight- 
forward look, always animated and 

exciting and remarkably stylish. 0 
—John Loring 
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above: Entertaining is improvisational in Mr. 
Schaible’s Living/Dining Room, where shiny 
porcelain-topped restaurant pedestal tables 
can be placed in any part of the room for 
dinner parties. Softly illuminating the 
tablesetting are a pair of hurricane lamps, 
transformed from industrial battery jars. 
opposite: Radius-cornered mirrors brighten 
the windowless Bedroom, adding light, 
sparkle and a reflection of the Living/Dining 
Room window. A carpeted platform elevates 
the bed, which appears to float amid bouquets 
of lilies—real, reflected and shadowy. 
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“T SEE A HOUSE most clearly the first 
few minutes I’m in it, before my logic 
and reason take over,” says Los An- 
geles interior designer Reginald 
Adams, who recently completed a 
residence on Diamond Head in 
Hawaii for actor Jim Nabors. 

Perched on a lookout, the house is 
tropical, with deep overhangs and 
walls that slide open to the sun and 
soft air. Mr. Nabors turns in the 
swivel boat chair and says, “It is truly 
an indoor and outdoor house. By that 
I mean I don’t ever have the feeling of 
going from the outside, here on the 
deck, to the indoors. Everything is 
open, and that’s what I love.” From 
every part of the house there is al- 
ways the sound of the ocean, some- 
times slapping gently against the lava 
stone steps, at other times crashing 
over the wall to send long fingers of 
white foam across the lawn. Every 
afternoon the winds come up, and 
the leaves of the coconut palms 
dance in the warm air fragrant with 
ginger and plumeria. To be sure, all 
these natural elements call to mind 
the magic of the tropics. 

The sounds and colors and fra- 
grances came together for Mr. Ad- 
ams at the beginning. Surely the 
location in Hawaii had a great deal to 
do with it. The house is a mixture of 





“When I first walked into the house, I felt 
the fantasy of a tropical isle not unlike that 
of a Rousseau painting,” says Reginald 
Adams, of the residence he designed for Jim 
Nabers on Diamond Head, in Hawaii. A 
Living Room mural painted by Josef Baier 
expresses this response, while handpainted 
pillows, a Morocco-inspired rug and small 
faux-tortoiseshell lacquered tables from 

J. Robert Scott extend the natural atmosphere. 


objects and attitudes that nonethe- 
less maintains a rational order. Cam- 
paign chairs are inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl; there is the richness of 
burgundy against white tile; straw 
shades cast vertical shadows across 
morocco leather hassocks; several 
faux-tortoiseshell tables are sur- 
rounded by seating covered in primi- 
tive and sturdy cotton. 

The Nabors house has a level of 
sophistication and an air of polish 
that are far from informal. For Mr. 
Adams there is a great deal more to 
island design than canvas chairs. “I 
like canvas here on the deck, but it 
doesn’t have to go on and on, simply 
because we're at the beach.” It is the 
same point of view that led him to 
place an Italian statue where a 
plumeria tree drops its white and 
yellow blossoms; to set a Ming Dy- 
nasty vase within the same space as 
straw baskets holding orchids from 
the garden; and to put antique brass 
out in the blazing tropical sun. 

The designer, however, has great 
concern for practicality and function: 
teak floors, a deck laid with ceramic 
tile, shutters that close against tropi- 
cal gales and bamboo shades that rise 
and fall with the sun. “The house has 
come together so well that I don’t 
have to think about anything except 
enjoying it,” says Mr. Nabors. 
“There is nothing that interferes, or 
that I feel is lacking. I come here 
every chance I get—sometimes for 
just a couple of days and at other 
times for weeks. When | arrive from 
the mainland, I like to come right out 
on the deck. Here time has a way of 
dissolving, and | really feel that I 


Actors Hawaiian Retreat 
A Tranquil Home in the Islands for Jim Nabors 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY REGINALD ADAMS, ISID 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 
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“There is nothing 
that interferes, or 
that I feel is lacking.” 

— Jim Nabors 


am almost part of another world.” 
“There is, of course, a great deal of 
natural beauty, and that is one of the 
reasons why Jim is here,” says the 
designer. “I used all these natural 
elements in the design.” The choice 
of background color for the rooms 
came about shortly after Reginald 
Adams arrived for the first time. 
“Late one morning I was on the deck 
looking out at the view, and suddenly 
I knew that the color of the rooms 
should be that of the sky—the Hawai- 
ian sky at midday. I might add it was 
a difficult color to duplicate.” With 


his background in art and painting, 
he helped create a mural with the 
painter Josef Baier. The tropical 
scene is almost trompe l’oeil, for 
cranes and trees and orchids, placed 
behind a cotton-upholstered ban- 
quette, seem absolutely real. In fact 
the painting even extends beyond the 
canvas, onto the wall. “When Josef 
first installed the painting, I felt it 
ended too abruptly. I didn’t see any 
reason not to have it continue.” 

The designer’s work draws upon 
nature, as well as including stylized 
objects made by man. “I hope they 
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opposite: A Peruvian vessel, a Moroccan tray- 
top table and an archaic Chinese vase add 
handcrafted beauty to a Living Room 
ensemble punctuated by a geometric mirror 
and cantilevered console from J. Robert 
Scott. In the background, portieres frame the 
lanai, which opens to the lush garden. aBove: 
On the Deck adjacent to the living room, 
wicker shell chairs from Casa Bella and 
wooden swivel chairs create a comfortable 
vantage point for contemplating the ocean’s 
ebb and flow. 1ert: Garden orchids brighten 
a lively tablesetting in the Dining Room. 
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aBoveE: An antique iron and brass daybed 
accented by batik-wrapped pillows, 
dominates a Guest Bedroom. Nearby stands 
an Islamic mother-of-pearl intarsia armchair 
with arms that terminate in heads of small 
fantasy creatures. Palms—indoors and out— 
evoke the tropical context. riGHT: Patterned 
fabrics from Brunschwig & Fils, and 
Morocco-inspired rugs, and an overhead fan 
introduce refreshing coolness in the 

Master Bedroom, where modern and antique 
appointments coexist in harmony. opposite: 
A Casa Bella umbrella shades a poolside 
veranda so close to the ocean that, at high 
tide, water splashes against the iron fence 
and its rugged lava-rock posts. 
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are in harmony with natural things, 
but not necessarily in the usual way. I 
think the grouping of different styles 
creates excitement and vibrancy. De- 
sign is all very well in itself, but the 
real significance comes down to how 
the house is to be used.” Mr. Nabors 
explains, “It’s a perfect size for being 
here alone, or for entertaining. We 
start with cocktails down there,” he 
says, indicating the koa wood 
cabana. “Then we’re back in the din- 
ing room for dinner, with a view of 
the volcano and the ocean. After- 
wards we come out here for drinks. 
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The deck reminds me of an old- 
fashioned veranda. Candles and stars 
give all the light we need.” 

From Mr. Nabors’s house in Bel- 
Air the designer chose table linens, 
silver, china and crystal. “However, I 
had the furniture made and as- 
sembled on the mainland and then 
shipped over. It took a day and a half 
for the installation.” Little was dane 
to the outside. “We really only tiled 
the pool and deck. When the work- 
men were first starting, Jim suggested 
that instead of tile, we put in the 
same lava rock being used to build a 
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wall. The workmen put a few pieces 
around the edge of the pool, but the 
look seemed to both of us much too 
contrived. We wanted a somewhat 

cleaner and more flowing line.” 
Using few ordinary or usual solu- 
tions, the designer has created a fresh 
and exuberant space—inspired by the 
magic of Hawaii itself. Indeed, Mr. 
Adams felt this from the beginning. 
“When I first walked into the house,” 
he says, “I felt all the fantasy of a 
tropical island and something of the 
atmosphere of a Rousseau painting.” 0 
— Suzanne Stark Morrow 














Antiques: 


K’ang Hsi Porcelain 
The Delicacy of Chinese Craftsmanship 


TEXT BY MARIO AMAYA 
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With the K’ang Hsi period of porcelain, especially after the reopening of the imperial kilns at 


Ching-te Chen, a profusion of exciting new wares appeared. Colors assumed a peacock 
brilliance and shapes became as complicated as potters could invent, increasing the confidence 
in the handling of large-scale designs that covered whole surfaces, regardless of contour. 


ABOVE: Bow! with everted rim and slightly splayed foot, decorated with landscape and birds, a.p. 


ri 


1662-1722. Famille verte; 7%’ in diameter. Bluett & Sons, London. opposite LEFT: Figure of Li Po 
A.D. 1662-1722. Biscuit ware; 4%" high x 7” wide. opposite CENTER: Vase with everted rim and a 


long cylindrical neck, depicting a floral and rock landscape. Famille jaune; 8” high. OPPOSITE RIGHT: 
Plate with everted rim, depicting the aubergine dragon with the six-character imperial mark, a.p. 


1722 


1662-1722. Famille verte; 9%’’ in diameter. All from Ralph M. Chait Galleries, New York. 


OSCAR WILDE Once observed that his 
only aim in life was to live up to his 
blue and white china. His contempo- 
rary James McNeill Whistler literally 
went bankrupt purchasing Chinese 
porcelains, and Lazenby Liberty, a 
friend of both, founded one of the 
world’s most famous department 
stores on the craze for collecting Ori- 
ental china, particularly K’ang Hsi. 
lt was during the age of Whistler 
and Wilde and their nineteenth-cen- 
tury fellow aesthetes that later Chi- 
nese porcelain reached its most 
fanatical vogue. Known erroneously 


as Nanking ware, for the port from 
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which it was shipped, it was collected 
for its luminous blue and white color 
and its stylishly painted figures and 
exotic landscape scenes, flattened, 
simplified and naively depicted. 
Hardly any distinction existed be- 
tween those pieces that were made in 
the royal kilns for the palace and the 
Manchu nobility, and those turned 
out by the hundreds of thousands 
and exported through the East India 
Company to the West, until Euro- 
peans in the mid-eighteenth century, 
at Meissen, Chelsea, and Sévres, 
could compete successfully in pro- 
ducing a hard paste porcelain. 





This renaissance of Chinese cul- 


ture is credited, to a large extent, 
to the K’ang Hsi emperor, a sort 
of Oriental Louis Quatorze, who 
reigned from 1662 to 1722. He ruled 
firmly but compassionately, fathered 
fifty-six children, fought a winning 
war against civil uprisings and was 
known as an indefatigable hunter, a. 
brilliant politician, a poet, scientist, 
philosopher and bon vivant. 

It was the K’ang Hsi emperor who 
restored the kilns at Ching-te Chen, 
the important center from which 
over 80 percent of all the porcelain in 
China was produced. For over thirty 
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years, under the direction of Ts’ang 
Yung-hstian, the kilns flourished, 
and it was said that during his control 
“the finger of the god was often seen 
in the midst of the furnace fire, either 
painting the designs or shielding 
them from harm, so that the porcelain 
came out perfect and beautiful.” 

In the year 1712, a French Jesuit, 
Pere d’Entrecolles, wrote letters de- 
scribing the town of Ching-te chen in 
detail, giving a colorful account of its 
life and production. He reported over 
3,000 kilns in constant operation, 
both royal and private. D’Entrecolles 
described an assembly line produc- 


tion at the potteries that often in- 
volved more than seventy people on 
one piece of porcelain. Through sev- 
eral firings it was quite usual for an 
entire production to be lost. He noted 
that at all times, articles made in the 
imperial factory that were not con- 
sidered to be of palace standards 
would be sold to exporters; and often 
something of unusual quality made 
by the private kilns would be requi- 
sitioned for imperial use. 
Production during the K’ang Hsi 
reign was phenomenal. In order to 
slake the thirst of the Chinese court 
and nobility, as well as to satisfy the 





lust of the foreign markets for indi- 
viduality and originality, under 
Ts’ang’s directorship the variety and 
range of the glazes multiplied. The 
eel-skin yellow, the spotted yellow, 
the mauve, aubergine, pale green and 
powder blue were all credited to 
Ts’ang. Enamel pieces were prized, 
particularly the three-color enamels, 
which were lead glazes applied to the 
biscuit base in green, yellow and 
aubergine, with a black outline. 
What the French called famille noire 
pieces, with their black backgrounds, 
were the most highly prized, but 
there was also the much appreciated 
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Water pot, A.D. 1662-1722. Peach Bloom; 3%” high. Incising, one of the oldest forms of 
pottery decoration, is evidenced by three dragon medallions on this water pot, an article used 
with the grinding of ink, itself an object of connoisseurship. The subtlety of the monochrome 
glaze is softly accented with mottlings of a darker hue. Bluett and Sons, London. 
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LEFT: Plate depicting crowded scene at the emperor's court, circa 1700. Famille verte; 23” in 
diameter. A direct descendant of the Ming enamelled porcelain, famille verte is dominant 
among the polychromes of K’ang Hsi. Its transparent enamel and bold style achieve a jeweled 
color harmony, imparting a brilliancy in light reflection. Earle D. Vandekar of Knightsbridge 
Inc., Los Angeles. apove: Chinese wine ewer, Te-hua, Fukien province, late 17th century. Blanc de 
chine; 4%” high. Dependent on the intrinsic beauty of its material and the subtlety of color 
the lustrous soft glaze of blanc de chine unites with the cylindrical form of the ewer, accented 
with a twisted loop handle and curved spout of a bamboo design. Bluett and Sons, London 








Oscar Wilde once observed that 
his only aim in life was to live up to his 


blue and white china. 


ABOVE LEFT: Beaker vase with formal leaf design, a.p. 1662-1722. Underglaze of blue and white; 
7%" high. above CENTER: Baluster vase and cover, decorated with Chinese dignitaries assembled 

on a veranda, a.b. 1662-1722. Underglaze of blue and white; 16” high. asove riGHT: Baluster vase 
decorated with deer and cranes in a rocky landscape, with a neck design of shou characters, 

A.D. 1662-1722. Underglaze of blue and white; 1642” high. All from Spink & Son, London. 


famille verte, in which an apple green 
and iron red predominate among 
yellow, aubergine purple and violet 
blue. The K’ang Hsi period saw the 
introduction of new types of mono- 
chromes; especially important are 
the high-fired glazes, such as sang de 
boeuf, clair de lune and peach bloom. 

The much admired famille rose, 
which replaced the famille verte of 
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K’ang Hsi, was, in fact, of European 
origin and made specifically for the 
European market to compete with 
the rose pink enamelware, which had 
been produced on the Continent by 
the Nuremberg enamelers since 
about 1680. The Chinese always con- 
sidered these cloisonné rose pinks 
and crimsons as “foreign” colors. 
Copies from earlier periods were 





opposite: Plate with kylin, a.p. 1662-1722. 
Famille verte; 13%” in diameter. The kylin, 
or unicorn, is painted with fluent brush 
strokes, giving due importance to the white 
ground. Ralph M. Chait Galleries, New York. 
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also produced, not as forgeries but as 
genuine reproductions of historical 
pieces, as a tour de force, and as such, 
they bore the marks of the earlier 
Ming and Sung Dynasties. It was not 
until the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries that Westerners 
were fooled by these reproductions. 

The famous blue and white, which 
so excited Wilde and almost sent 











Whistler to the poorhouse, until re- 
cently was considered cold and pol- 
ished, even monotonous and me- 
chanical, compared to the brilliant 
freshness of the blue and white of 
Ming. But the “Hawthorn” and the 
“Tiger Lily” patterns and the depic- 
tions of slender courtesans have an 
intense luminous blue that has 
never been equalled, due to the se- 


lection and grinding of the cobalt. 
Scholars who once ignored the 
great variety and beauty of K’ang Hsi 
porcelain have now set themselves 
with a passion to the task of sorting 
and identifying types, markings and 
periods. Collectors outbid them- 
selves for rare pieces in the auction 
rooms, and designers who once saw 
these objects only as pretty “fill-in” 





materials now regard them with great 
respect. Perhaps there will even be a 
return to a situation such as the one 
where Augustus the Strong of Sax- 
ony obtained an enormous K’ang Hsi 
vase, a yard high, from the queen of 
Holland in exchange for a regiment 
of his grenadier guards. 0 


Mario Amaya is an art critic, author and the 
former director of the Chrysler Museum. 
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Ethel Merman 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY OF DOROTHY DRAPER, INC. 


MOST OF US PERCEIVE entertainers as 
fabulous larger-than-life figures and 
are correspondingly disappointed 
when the reality proves to be almost 
the opposite, and our heroes and 
heroines are in actuality pale shad- 
ows of their warm and vibrant stage 
or screen personalities. This is em- 
phatically not true in the case of 
Ethel Merman. From the moment the 
door of her New York apartment 
opens, there is no doubt of being in 
the presence of a legend, a person of 
almost superhuman vitality. “Where 
else would you find me but in New 
York?” she 


everything here: the shops, my fam- 


isks resonantly. ‘I’ve got 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


ily,” and here her voice softens as she 
adds, “‘the theater.” Ensconced on 
her living room sofa, she launches 
confidently into a description of her 
incredibly active way of life. 

“Now look. We gals who live alone 
have learned one thing, and that’s to 
hang on to only the essentials. I’m no 
pack rat. And I know what I like. So 
when I decided to: move, I called 
Carleton. Varney—we’re old friends, 
y’ know—and I said, ‘I want it com- 
fortable, Carleton, and I want to un- 
derstand it. I want a chair that looks 
like you can sit down on it.’ Well, 
he’s been through this three times 
with me. He knows what I like. He’s 


as down-to-earth as I am. And he 
never tries to impose anything on 
me. I say, ‘Carleton, I don’t like it,’ 
and that’s the end of it. But he knows 
I like a change now and then. Let’s 
see, we've already been through 
three distinct periods in my bedroom 


ABOVE LEFT: Ethel Merman, during a respite 
from the high-powered pace of her notable 
theatrical career. ABOVE RIGHT: In the Entrance 
Hall of her Manhattan apartment, designed. 
by Carleton Varney, a tinsel tree—symbolic 
of Miss Merman’s affection for the holiday 
season—twinkles all year long. opposite: Real 
and fabricated tulips create a cheerful motif 
for the Living Room. On the table beside the 
Smith & Watson sofa are autographed photos 
of President Dwight Eisenhower, President 
John F. Kennedy and Robert Kennedy. 
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colors: First it was all light blue; then 
it was black and yellow; then we went 
all out for red, white and blue. Now 
it’s pink, white and green. I guess you 
could say that I’ve mellowed.” 

The fact is that the Merman saga 
includes a truly astonishing host of 
triumphs. After her early successes 
in such highly polished Cole Porter 
Broadway classics as Anything Goes 
and DuBarry Was a Lady, she rose to 
new heights in such postwar hits as 
Annie Get Your Gun and Call Me 
Madam and many motion pictures, 
such as the film version of the latter. 
Yet the durable base of the Merman 
legend remains her fame as a Broad- 
way star and concert hall performer. 

It is a rainy afternoon in New York 
and Carleton Varney arrives late. The 
world he has created for Miss Mer- 
man seems all the more colorful in 
contrast to the cool gray day outside. 
“Carleton, you tell him how well we 
worked together,’ says the energetic 
Miss Merman, but before he can 
begin, she has launched into an ac- 
count of the activities she has en- 
gaged in during the past week. The 
prospects for the future are every bit 
as intense. “I’m off on my concert 
tour again. I’m going to Los Angeles 
to make a new record; I’m going to be 
singing in North Carolina.” 

Miss Merman’s account prompts 
Carleton Varney to explain. ‘Ethel 
really uses this apartment as a home 
base,” he says quietly. “She has an 
amazingly busy career and she 
wanted something that was secure, 
comfortable, warm and simple.” 

“You see, I’m not a typical show 
business person,” continues Miss 
Merman. “I’m not knocking show 
people, but I just don’t have many 


friends in the profession. I lead a very 


Strong color infuses the Living Room with a 
vivacity to match Miss Merman’s legendary 
vitality. White-painted walls backdrop a 
gallery of paintings and Carleton V fabrics 
\bove the mantel, Lady at the Footlights, by 
Edzard Dietz, serves as a felicitous focal 
point; before it, a ceramic basset hound 
stands in sad-eyed tribute to a fondly 


remembered pet named Showboat 


\ccessories include a needlepoint pillow 
made by Van Johnson and a collection of 
Meissen musicians. The curio cabinet 


from Sotheby Parke Bernet 
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It all looks as good 
as new when | come 
home after a tour.” 


BELOw: Ethel Merman stitched the bright 
needlepoint that accents the cozy Library; 
Mary Martin did the rug canvas. Leaning 

against the wall are images of Miss Merman 
in Annie Get Your Gun and DuBarry Was a 
Lady; above it she is depicted as Panama 
Hattie. Drapery fabric from Lee/Jofa. RIGHT: 
A Victorian lamp in the Library illuminates 
awards and a photograph of Ethel Merman 
with Queen Elizabeth after a 1955 Command 
Performance. opposite ABOovE: A photograph 
of George Gershwin expresses a treasured 
compliment. opposite BELow: In Miss 
Merman’s Bedroom, Victorian furnishings 
are accompanied by Carleton V fabric. 











quiet life’ You don’t see me party- 
going. I get the invitations, but I don’t 
go. My private life is private.” 

A lifetime of constant activity on 
the Broadway stage, with side trips to 
Hollywood, not to mention appear- 
ances on television, have somehow 
left little mark on Miss Merman’s 
domestic tastes. ‘Let me tell you, no 
apartment I ever lived in looked like a 
set from Anything Goes. Come to think 





of it, ]don’t even remember what they 
looked like. I’m a theatrical person; I 
don’t need bizarre backdrops.” 

The star’s cheerful lack of preten- 
sion is underscored by the contents 
of her apartment. There are portraits, 
but they are by ‘amateur’ friends 
such as Benay Venuta, rather than by 
the professionals of the day. There 
are awards reflecting a dynamic ca- 
reer, but they are tucked away in 


corners, discreetly, as are the auto- 
graphed photographs of such lumi- 
naries as John and Robert Kennedy 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower, or a pho- 
tograph of Miss Merman being pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth. 

Miss Merman’s life has always 
been extremely mobile, and her an- 
swer to the problem of having to be 
ready to travel at the drop of a con- 
tract and yet maintain the necessary 
comfort of a permanent home is 
apartment hotel living. It is an exis- 
tence peculiar to Manhattan, where 
there are buildings that are in effect 
apartments, although providing 
hotel services. “It enables me to walk 
out and shut the door without worry- 
ing that the maid might have a ner- 
vous breakdown while I’m gone,” 
says the singer in her forthright way. 

The result in Miss Merman’s case 
is a very unaffected and fast-moving 
life, lived in rooms that are clearly 
and crisply designed to communi- 
cate her energetic pace. “I think one 
reason Ethel and I get on so well is 
that she is a really straightforward 
person,” says Carleton Varney. “I 
adore her, but I don’t idolize her. And 
she likes that.’” Miss Merman agrees. 
“When I have a problem, he solves it. 
I have a large wardrobe. Not stage 
costumes, though; I don’t keep any 
of them. Does anybody? Anyway, 
Carleton made sure that the huge 
closet I had in my last apartment was 
reconstructed here. So I have wall-to- 
wall clothes in my bedroom.” 

Appreciative of the designer’s sen- 
sitivity to her day-to-day needs, Miss 
Merman explains, “I can just walk 
out of here and know that it will all 
look as good as new when I come 
home after an exhausting tour. The 
colors will look fresh; I'll be sur- 
rounded by all my things; I'll feel the 
hum of the big city outside. What 
more could I ask of life? I’d rather 
travel than anything else, but only 
when I know I’ve got this to come 
home to.” Mr. Varney sums it all up 
in his gracious way: “’A star is a star; 
she creates her own style and sets her 
own pace. All I have to do is choreo- 
graph a few of the steps.” 0 

— Roger Cassell 








Architecture: Laurence Booth 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANTHONY SOLURI 
TEXT BY ROSS MILLER 
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FROM THE WINDING DRIVE, this elegant 


yellow house presents itself as a thor- 
oughly modern, yet profoundly clas- 
sical, design. Chicago architect Lau- 
rence Booth says of this synthesis of 
styles on a wooded two-acre site 
north of the city, “I like buildings 
that have poignancy—that are deeply 
felt and not just shocking for effect.” 

Mr. Booth and his assistants 
Thomas Horan and Paul Almy have 
avoided sharp contrasts in this house 
and achieved instead a subtle meld- 
ing of shapes. Two well-propor- 
tioned modern boxes that form the 
main house and garage gently pivot 
to make an L, turning on a large 
cylinder prominently placed to the 
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right of the main entrance. Like the 
columns used in Renaissance build- 
ings to vary the sharp rectangles of 
the structures, this oversize column 
softens the hard-edge quality of 
modern forms. The architect’s imagi- 
native use of color—yellow for the 
facades, with silver-green for doors 
and trim—recalls the villas designed 
by Palladio. Also reminiscent of the 
Renaissance villa is the way in which 
the house rises dramatically out of 
the ground and extends onto the 
lawn as if in a formal presentation. 
The historical associations and 
classical images continue to the en- 
tire exterior. The rear facade, with its 
simple rectangular windows, has a 





calm contemporary feeling; thin 
metal bands, called expansion joints, 
because they allow the stucco to ex- 
pand and breathe rather than crack, 
suggest in an industrial idiom the 
traditional pilasters of Renaissance 
architecture. On the shorter, east and 
west facades, the alternation of rec- 
tangular and circular windows 
amends the classical symmetry of the 
rear in an effective pleasing way. This 
variety of shapes and bright colors 
conveys the architect’s sense of fun 
as well as discipline. ‘I was drawn to 
the Renaissance villa as a model be- 
cause that managed to be a serious 
architecture without being aca- 
demic,” the architect explains. “That 





























PRECEDING PAGES: Laurence,Booth’s design for a house near Chicago is composed of simple contemporary modules, yet 
_achieves the gentle appeal of a Renaissance villa with its lively sense of balance and color. opposite: The architect 
describes the front entrance as “intentionally modest and unassuming.” The commanding presence is not the front door, 
but rather the oversize cylinder, which, like the columns on classical buildings, softens the crisp geometry. aBove: The 
east facade is a play of well-proportioned volumes. At left, a windowed breakfast area punches through the block, 
elongating the building’s axis; a chimney, at right, pulls away from the structure to vary the line of the rear facade. 


was very much a popular architecture 
and genuinely appealed to people. 
Those buildings expressed cultural, 
historical and literary associations 
with many levels of meaning.” 

Mr. Booth has deliberately incor- 
porated many meanings into his de- 
sign for the interior spaces. Rooms are 
strongly defined—boxed off in a for- 
mal way that departs from the casual 
“open” plan that has become in- 
creasingly popular in American resi- 
dential’ architecture since the early 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright. “Visits to 
Palladio’s villas showed me the ad- 
vantages of well-proportioned spaces 
connected in series,” says Mr. Booth. 

Dining room, living room, library 


and an alcove for book stacks 
provide a rational four-part design. 
These four main rooms are placed on 
a straight line. As if to emphasize this 
formal arrangement, round open- 
ings—illuminated for effect—have 
been cut above the procession of 
doorways connecting the rooms. The 
architect explains, ‘These round cut- 
outs are lined up with the round 
windows on both ends of the build- 
ing. I have a fantasy of creating a little 
pavilion on a grassy mound, on eye 
level with all the circles. That way,” 
he continues, “I could look right 
through the house and it would be- 
come like a Victorian diorama.” The 
dining room and living room have 


been kept simple and are appointed 
with a minimum of furniture. A table 
and chairs, placed squarely in the 
center, are the main furniture in the 
dining room. The uncluttered feeling 
continues in the living room, where a 
piano is the dominant piece. For the 
library, Mr. Booth has used a traver- 
tine fireplace and a formal portrait on 
the wall to suggest the warmth he 
finds so appealing in the houses of 
the earlier Chicago architect David 
Adler. The idea of a room as a con- 
tainer, rather than as a place to pass 
through, is repeated by the sym- 
metrical grouping of ten-foot-tall li- 
brary stacks to accommodate a 
collection of five thousand books. An 
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...Classical spaces 
as formal elements in 
an essentially 
contemporary design. 





opposite: The open hallway connecting the 
upper-story rooms bridges the two-story 
Living Room. A skylight sheds a glow on the 
simple furnishings and a Koloman Moser 
painting. tert: A round window in the 
Dining Room calls attention to the slight 
vault of the ceiling and the more common 
geometry of the larger rectangular window. 
ABOvE: Round openings above the doorways 
emphasize the formal serial arrangement of 
the main rooms on the ground floor. 





oak ladder is the only other piece of 
furniture in this yellow room. 

The house is particularly success- 
ful in its play of light. Mr. Booth has 
placed two long skylights to follow 
the axis of the four prominent rooms. 
The wells of the skylights are painted 
in strong complementary hues that 
“shed delicate colors on the rooms 
below. The living room is dressed in 
a blue light from the first of the two 
skylights, while a vivid umber—a 
color especially popular in the Italian 
Renaissance—is reflected into the li- 


brary from the second. Although the 
architect has borrowed a northern 
Italian color sense, he applies a con- 
temporary richness with the jux- 
taposition of a fluorescent tube in the 
skylight, which adds its charac- 
teristically modern quality. 

These four classical spaces are for- 
mal elements in what is essentially a 
contemporary design. The plan takes 
on vitality when the two interact: The 
sculptural white steel staircase in the 
living room, bending its open tubular 
rails around a large cylindrical center 


post, is a prominent modern form 
that underscores the historical allu- 
sions implicit in the house. 

The architect continues this 
method of highlighting on the sec- 
ond floor. Here the house opens up to 
reveal a freer plan, which, by con- 
trast, acts as a gentle reminder of the 
careful organization of the space be- 
low. The bedrooms, baths and small 
study spaces comprising the upstairs 
are conceived purely as functional 
areas and are subordinated to the 
rooms on the ground floor. 
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LEFT: The west facade is defined by basic geometric shapes—rectangles and a circle—that cut 
into the block as doors and windows. ‘The corners,” says Mr. Booth, “are American, 
foursquare and direct, without hesitation or embellishment.’”” Long metal bandings, added to 
the stucco for structural reasons, take on a decorative function like Renaissance pilasters. 
ABove: An axonometric drawing shows the house as an uncomplicated structure—two modern 
boxlike shapes meeting at a right angle. With the imaginative use of color and geometry, the 
architect has made this simple design on a simple site both elegant and appealing. 


An open hallway is a bridge con- 
necting the upper rooms and also 
serves as a viewing platform—a look- 
out placed in the middle of the home, 
rather than outside on a grassy 
mound. From here, the procession of 
monumental doorways emphasizes 
the transition between the four 
rooms. From a vantage point midway 
between the two skylights, the house 
takes on a Mediterranean lightness 
that serves it well during the long 
midwestern winter season. 

This house near Chicago is a suc- 
cessful piece of architecture for many 
reasons. The architect has taken an 
ordinary suburban tract of land and 
transformed it into an attractive site, 


enhancing the environment and sug- 
gesting ways in which land can be 
subdivided imaginatively. By adding 
the clear logic of modern modular 
design to the context of formal Re- 
naissance ideas, he has paradoxically 
produced an inviting and informal 
home. “I am looking for soft state- 
ments today, a gentle architecture,” 
says Laurence Booth. He has emu- 
lated the Renaissance builder’s hu- 
manist desire to create serious yet 
popular structures, which do not try 
to shock and overpower, but rather 
seek to delight and entertain. 0 


Ross Miller, former editor at the University 
Review, is in the process of writing a book 
about the contemporary architects of Chicago. 
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Background for Art and Music 


The Manhattan Apartment of Anna Moffo and Robert Sarnoff 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK AND JAMES MAGUIRE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 









































THERE IS AN OLD MAXIM to the effect 
that opposites attract. In terms of 
human temperament, the polarity 
between the technocrat—the man of 
science, rationality and logic—and 
the artist—the creative, emotional 
and irrational being who fuses in- 
stinct with feeling—is perhaps the 
widest. Yet often these are precisely 
the two sensibilities most attracted to 
one another. This is certainly true of 
Robert Sarnoff and his wife, Anna 
Moffo, and the apartment they re- 
cently completed on Fifth Avenue, 
with the collaboration of interior de- 
signers Melvin Dwork and James 
Maguire. The resulting décor recon- 
ciles both the intellectual and ab- 
stract design interests of Mr. Sarnoff 
and the more romantic and dramatic 
impulses of Miss Moffo. The recon- 
ciliation is no doubt due to the timely 
intervention of interior designers 
Dwork and Maguire—and at the very 
last possible moment, according to 
Mr. Sarnoff and Miss Moffo. 

“We had already been living here 
for a year,” she explains, “and 
frankly we were at our wits’ end. 
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Structural changes had been made, 
new windows put in, and some light- 
ing installed. But we knew it was not 
what we wanted. And of course my 
husband kept saying, ‘Now Jim 
would have done this; Jim would 
have done that.’ I was getting tired of 
hearing that name! Then one day I 
was walking down Madison Avenue 
and I saw Mr. Maguire. I took his arm 
and said, “You must help us.’ Well, 
after that, things began to get better.” 
“Actually, I’d been in Europe for a 
year,” says the imperturbable de- 
signer. And so a process began that 
subdued the diva’s tastes for reds, 
golds and silvers, slanting the décor 
toward the more temperate palette of 
ivories, creams and grays that domi- 
nates the apartment today. 

Robert Sarnoff’s ideas about de- 
sign were interesting to Jim Maguire. 
“T’ve always had a good rapport with 
Robert when it comes to how a room 
should work,” says the designer. 
“During earlier projects together | 
learned exactly how his mind 


worked, and for me that is the only 
way to create a successful environ- 





ment. Too often the designer intimi- 
dates the client, or vice versa. But I 
think we’re nicely balanced.” 

“T’ve always been very interested 
in interior design; I know a little 
about it, and I’m able to appreciate 
all the more what Mel and Jim did for 
us,” says Mr. Sarnoff. While at RCA 
he did, in fact, establish that com- 
pany as a foremost patron of modern 
design. ‘They can tell you I’m a great 
believer in functionalism—at least in 
the sense of creating an intelligent 
and responsive shell, then filling it 
with beautiful things that happen to 
interest you. In my case, these are 
far ranging, though I do have a pref- 
erence for Chinese furniture and for 
pieces designed by architects of the 
twentieth century.” And throughout 
the apartment, chairs by Le Cor- 
busier, a table by Saarinen and a 
daybed by Mies van der Rohe con- 
trast with Chinese Chippendale fur- 
niture in other rooms—and even a 
throne from the Ch’ien Lung reign. 
There is no battle for supremacy, but 
the sensible detente beween epochs. 

It is in this blending of styles and 





The Fifth Avenue apartment of former RCA board chairman Robert Sarnoff and his wife, opera singer Anna 
Moffo, harmonizes his temperate attitude with her dramatic flair. Designers Melvin Dwork and James 
Maguire helped create the sparse atmosphere of high contrast that shows to advantage the collections of 
contemporary art and Oriental antiques. opposite: Ming chairs, an 18th-century Chinese cabinet, 17th- 
century Japanese scrolls and a lacquer screen line the open Entrance Gallery. Marble sculptures by Masayuki 
Nagare, in black, and by Jean Arp, in white, contribute an abstract aesthetic. above Lert: Celadon pieces and 
opium pipes share a Chinese Chippendale tabletop. apove center: Another Chinese Chippendale table holds 
jade objects—scepter, cofferette and whisk—a Ming figural pillow and antique chopstick sets. ABOVE RIGHT: 

An imperial throne from Peking and a large porcelain fishbowl, both Ch’ien Lung, stand in solitary splendor. 
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“...to devise a new setting 
for pieces to which the Sarnoffs had a 
sentimental attachment.” 





periods that Mel Dwork is particu- 
larly adept. “I found it something of 
a challenge to devise a new setting 
for pieces to which the Sarnoffs had a 
sentimental attachment. In the end I 
think my major contribution to the 
apartment was the work I did with 
color and fabric. The drawing room, 
for example, derives much of its har- 
mony from the tonal qualities of the 
fabric: cream-colored cut velvet and 
white satin. The pleasure of working 
with the Sarnoffs was always most 
apparent to me when some minor 
disagreement came up. Anna really 
appreciates frankness, you see. 

“T remember coming in one day to 
find everyone perplexed about some 





PRECEDING PAGES, THIS PAGE AND Cover: In the light-filled Drawing Room, the distinctive shapes of sculpture—a T’ang 
ceramic horse on the Rococo mantel, a Bertoia bronze seen through the doorway, and a Max Bill marble piece in the 
corner—stand out in relief against the unadorned wall space and bleached floors. Pale Clarence House upholstery 
similarly enhances the dark fanciful carving of Chinese Chippendale chairs. Original Georgian-style architectural 
details are selectively pared down, and the achromatic décor emphasizes Morton Kaish paintings and antique 
Samarkand rugs. Vistas of Central Park, framed by totally simplified windows, suggest Chinese panoramic landscapes. 
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particular accessory she had bought— 
about whether it would work. Jim and 
Bob weren't saying anything at all, 
but I took one look and said, ‘Wrong, 
all wrong.’ She laughed and said, 
‘Well, I’m glad someone had the 
courage to tell me!’ Now that was the 
kind of rapport that really got the 
project under way.” And certainly 
much of the dramatic tension of the 
apartment derives from the combina- 
tion of Mr. Dwork’s instinct for the 
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right object and Mr. Maguire’s clearly 
delineated visual sense. 

The spirit of Anna Moffo is cer- 
tainly not neglected in the apart- 
ment, however. And the robust and 
glamorous image of the opera star is 
reflected most successfully in the 
dining room. It is a combination of 
theatrical excess and somber splen- 
dor. ‘First, there’s homage to Trav- 
iata,”” says Miss Moffo, as she makes 


a gesture toward the centerpiece of 






Books and bound operatic scores line the walls of the personalized Library/Music Room, where Anna Moffo rehearses 


at the music stand near the window. 


Park,” 


“l position myself in front of the piano like this, and here I am, almost in Central 
she explains. The Sarnoffs also use this room for casual dining 4 deux. Modular seating is accented by pillows 


covered in kilim rug fragments, an antique Feraghan rug, and low 19th-century Chinese and Korean tables. Track lighting 
highlights the bookshelves, while clamp lights emphasize the carved wood sculpture by Toyofuku above the mantel. 
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the room, a circular banquette uphol- 
stered in purple velvet. A crystal 
chandelier stands out against the 
dark plum walls, while a shelf of 
Italian marble forms a buffet along 
the entire east wall of the room. It is a 
tour de force—a combination of wit 
and style and the theatrical. 

If an almost Viennese combination 
of luxury and melancholy is a domi- 
nant element in the dining room, it is 
softened by the quality of light and 


the coolness of colors in other rooms. 
The apartment is unusual for Man- 
hattan in that, while occupying a 
lower floor, it has a total of sixteen 
windows on all four sides. Park views 
alternate with framed examples of 
New York architecture, and the at- 
mosphere of busy urban life perme- 
ates the rooms facing Fifth Avenue. It 
was Miss Moffo who inspired the 
arrangement of the rooms facing the 
park into a music room and library 








In the theatrical Dining Room, which is reserved for large dinner parties, the high contrast is reversed. Dark lacquered 
walls and dense velvet upholstery are counterpointed by smooth satin table drapery, a frosty crystal chandelier and the 
hard-surface gleam of chrome-framed chairs. At center, a confidente—called by Miss Moffo “homage to Traviata”—acts 
as the dramatic vortex for three tables. An attenuated Italian marble mantel, displaying Ch’ien Lung plates, functions as 
a buffet. Paul Wunderlich’s painting contributes a soft surreal focus; the construction to its left is by Margaret Israel. 





and drawing room. “But let’s not be 
pretentious and call this a music 
room,” she says, even though the 
walls contain her bound scores, and 
the 1927 Steinway is used by the 
artist when she practices. “I position 
myself in front of the piano like this, 
and here I am, almost in Central 
Park!” The effect is pleasant and 
soothing, and it is one that seems 
exactly right for the relaxation and 
the inspiration of the artist. 


Perhaps the most vital feature of 
this collaboration between designers 
and clients is the ad hoc nature of so 
many of the solutions. The furniture 
has seen duty in several Sarnoff resi- 
dences, at least two of which bore the 
imprint of Mr. Maguire’s designing 
hand; certain elements were de- 
signed before Mr. Dwork or Mr. 
Maguire entered the scene. The 
meeting of a number of minds, and 
the subsequent accommodations, is 





The Study is often used for cocktails before dinner, and can serve as a guest room—a section of the banquette opens to 
reveal a bed. Strip lighting in a flannel-wrapped box along the top of the banquette casts soft controlled illumination. 
Dark flannel wallcovering and pillow fabric, and light, textured upholstery provide a simple background for the 
Karabagh rug and 19th-century Korean table resting on it. From left is a ceramic wall sculpture by Margaret Israel, a 
painting by Enrico Donati and a Bertoia metal sculpture. The shelves hold antique Chinese calligraphy accoutrements. 




















what the space is really about. 

“I’m a great believer in totality of 
concept,” says Mr. Sarnoff. “The way 
to harmony is through the integra- 
tion of all elements that make up a 
living space: color, proportions, the 
element of drama.” It has been the 
special contribution of Melvin 
Dwork to add this third factor to an 
agreeable mix. So it is perhaps ap- 
propriate for him to have the last 
word: “Interior design is only really 





alive when it is a positive bringing 
together of the tastes of client and 
designer. That's the secret of the har- 
mony Robert was discussing. The 
human content is always the ultimate 
denominator. If that is right, the rest 
is easy.” It may not have been as easy 
as Mr. Dwork claims, but the impor- 
tant thing is that the unstudied result 
looks as though it were. And that is 
the art of interior designing. 0 
—Peter Carlsen 








The vitality of the Manhattan cityscape enlivens the Master Bedroom, where Rococo and contemporary furnishings 
blend smoothly in a cool, sparing setting. Here the influence is French, rather than English: Louis XVI bergéres flank 
the 19th-century French fireplace and mirror; small scenes of Venice by Antoinette Brandeis, resting on easels 

atop tables, can be appreciated at eye level from the chairs and from the angled bed unit. In the corner, a painting by 
Marca-Relli hangs above a black marble sculpture and stand by Masayuki Nagare; the large painting is by J. Barry Greene. 





Historic Houses: 


An Old Southern Mansion 


The Nathaniel Russell House in Charleston 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 
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aBove: In 1809 Nathaniel Russell, a prominent merchant, built his residence on Charleston’s 
Meeting Street, and it is still one of the city’s great houses. Twin gateposts topped with finials frame 
the Adam-inspired facade with its delicate fanlight above the door. The Carolina gray brick 
structure is enhanced by trim of marble and polished red brick. ricut: A free-flying elliptical 
staircase spirals the three-story height of the house, giving the interiors an exhilarating lightness. 


CHARLESTON, the most aristocratic and 
refined of southern cities, has always 
been a great port, a fact that has 
consistently added to its character. 
Compact houses with large wooden 
shutters, on streets lined with palm 
trees, give more than a hint of exotic 
places, and white-columned veran- 
das, called piazzas—first popularized 
by planters arriving from Barbados— 


exert a relaxing influence on even the 
most imposing mansions. The city is 
built on a small peninsula, at the spot 
where the Ashley and Cooper rivers 
converge in a harbor dominated by 
Fort Sumter. The Battery, at the 
water's edge, has long been a favorite 
spot for the wealthy to live; Meeting 
Street, following the inevitable path 
of expansion from the water up the 



































opposite: Like the formal parlors of many Charleston houses, the Green Drawing Room occupies 
the entire second floor front of the building. In the foreground, a Charleston-made tea table is laid 
with French china and a brass kettle. Windows ornamented with enclosed double-engaged col- 
umns flank an Italian console and a portrait attributed to Sir Peter Lely. asove: In the oval Library, 
a book of drawings and a médaillier, circa 1800, rest on an English Sheraton-style drum table. 


peninsula, is one of its broadest, 
proudest thoroughfares. 

The prominent shipping merchant 
Nathaniel Russell decided to build 
his great mansion at No. 51 Meeting 
Street, just one block from Saint 
Michael’s Church, whose spire still 
defines the skyline and whose bells 
have chimed the hours since 1765. 
The house was completed in 1809, 


when Mr. Russell was seventy-one 
years old, and it has been a landmark 
since the day it was built. 

As happens in many port cities, 
some of Charleston’s most successful 
citizens have come from other places. 
Nathaniel Russell was from Rhode 
Island, where his father had been 
chief justice. He arrived in Charles- 
ton in 1765, as an agent for a Provi- 


dence firm, and by the end of his life 
his vast fortune had earned him the 
sobriquet King of the Yankees. Like 
many merchants, he spent most of 
his life on East Bay, where he lived 
and worked within sight of his ships. 
He waited until later life to build his 
house, at the cost of $80,000, an 
enormous sum for those times. 
Seen today, Nathaniel Russell’s 
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Generous floor-to-ceiling windows emphasize the spacious proportions of the oval Music Room. 
PRECEDING PpaGeES: An Erard harp, made in Paris around 1803, and a small piano, are attended by lyre- 
backed Baltimore chairs, circa 1810. The lyre, on the American Empire lit de repos, was formerly at 
Hampton Plantation. top: Sparing use of gilt, and a Chippendale fret, enliven the rich decoration of 
the window. asove: The 5%2-octave piano, made by Longman & Broderip of London around 1790, is 
an early example of hammer-to-string action. RIGHT: The Dining Room was enlarged to its present size 
in the early years of this century. Antique Sheraton chairs surround a Charleston banquet table, 
while a 17th-century Dutch painting graces the wall above a large Charleston mahogany sideboard. 


house does not look like a typical 
Charleston house at all. It shows, 
instead, the mark of a man at the 
height of his power determined to 
follow his own tastes. Very much a 
big-city house, the restrained three- 
story structure was inspired by 
Robert Adam, whose style was seen 
in Charleston chiefly in the pros- 
perous years between the Revolution 
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and the War of 1812. The facade of 
Carolina gray brick is varied with 
highly buffed red brick window trim, 
as a cornice on the first floor and as 
an arch to modify the scale of the 
taller second floor. A_ delicate 
wrought-iron balcony, ornamented 
with the flowing initials N.R., encir- 
cles the building on the second level, 
and the local preoccupation with 
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Completed in 1809, 
the house has been a landmark 
since the day it was built. 


catching precious sea breezes finds 
expression in floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows that open from the bottom, 
a departure from the customary 
piazza. The structure itself is set back 
from the street in a garden. This, too, 
is unusual for a city in which houses 
are built quite close together. 

A free-flying elliptical stairway, a 
gracefully effective element of the 
Adam style, gives the total design a 
feeling of tremendous drama and 
buoyancy. The unbroken swirl of 
steps rises the entire three-story 
height without visible support any- 
where, as if springing upwards out of 
some inner excitement and energy. 

Finely proportioned oval rooms on 
each floor comprise the houses’s 
most imposing interiors. The first- 
floor oval room has been restored as a 
library, while the one on the second 
floor is a music room of grander 
scale, boasting a pair of large mir- 
rored doors. Ornamental plaster- 
work is exquisite throughout. 

Nathaniel Russell died in 1819, at 
the age of eighty-one. His youngest 
daughter continued to live in the 
house until her death,in the 1850s. In 
1857 it became the home of Robert 
F. W. Alston, governor of South Car- 
olina and one of its leading planters. 
General Robert E. Lee was enter- 
tained there during the Civil War. 
When the war ended, leaving many 
ruined fortunes in Charleston as 


A New York Sheraton bed is draped for 
summer in muslin with knotted fringe; the 
design of the matching curtains was inspired 
by a sketch by Thomas Jefferson. Beside the 
bed are two aquatints from a set of six 
depicting the story of Paul et Virginie. An 
English cradle rests nearby on a Chinese rug. 
A pair of porcelain urns, a Meissen figurine 
and Chelsea figures of a lady and a warrior 
adorn the Hepplewhite English chest of 
drawers. An églomisé panel enriches an 
architectural looking glass, circa 1800. 


elsewhere throughout the South, the 
women of the family earned their 
living running a school for girls in 
these same proud rooms. 

In the years since the Alstons last 
lived there, the house has been at 
various times a convent school and a 
private residence. Today it is the home 
of the Historic Charleston Founda- 
tion, an organization that has done 
much to preserve and enhance the 
city’s beauty. The lower two floors are 
maintained in the style of Nathaniel 
Russell and his contemporaries. 

Planters, merchants and even pi- 
rates, making great fortunes, helped 
Charleston become one of America’s 
most vigorous and refined cities in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—vigorous while prosperity 
lasted, and eminently refined to this 
day. It is, in one way, fortunate that 
Charleston was too poor after the 
Civil War to engage in the costly 
alterations and rebuilding that have 
blotted out venerable architecture of 
sO many cities—in the Victorian age 
as well as in our own. Novelist 
DuBose Heyward, whose Porgy takes 
place on “Catfish Row” (actually 
Cabbage Row), just one block from 
Meeting Street, called Charleston 
“an ancient beautiful city that time 
had forgotten before it could de- 
stroy.” Hard times may have brought 
a temporary shabbiness in the past, 
but the essential character of its 
streets has never been violated. 
Nathaniel Russell’s house has been 
fortunate in always having been re- 
spected and well maintained. Like 
most of the city, it is an example of 
Charleston’s unique sense of con- 
tinuity, graceful way of life and an 
appreciation for quality nowhere bet- 
ter expressed than in her houses. 0 

— Christopher Phillips 
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Scale and Modern Comfort 


A Setting for Art in San Francisco 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT HUTCHINSON, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


“I CAN’T DESCRIBE how boring this 
space really was,” interior designer 
Robert Hutchinson says of the archi- 
tecturally uninspired San Francisco 
apartment he transformed into a 
showcase for modern art. “It seemed 
that the ceilings were too low for the 
spatial volumes. The fireplace was 
overscaled and looked misplaced.” 
Yet it was those dubious dimen- 
sions that he eventually used to his 
advantage in creating an original set- 
ting for the oversize dimensions of 
both the paintings and their owner, 
Donald Dellen, who is an imposing 
man with a height of well over six 
feet. ‘One of the problems I’ve had 





with furniture is the size,” says Mr. 
Dellen. “Most of it does not fit me. 


This is all very overscaled—very 
large.” President of a publishing 
company, he is a voracious reader, 
and it was imperative that the atmo- 
sphere of his apartment be conducive 
to this pastime. His long friendship 
with Mr. Hutchinson and familiarity 
with Jiis work assured Mr. Dellen 
that his wishes would be carried out. 

Mr. Hutchinson designed the inte- 
rior to complement and correspond 
to his client’s physical stature, and 
selected subdued coloration so that 
the furniture would not appear over- 
bearing in the limited space. Neutral 


tones were carried throughout the 
apartment as an understated theme 
to reinforce the dynamic thrust of 
Mr. Dellen’s art collection. “I tried to 
make the apartment a simple work- 
ing background for Mr. Dellen’s 
ideas of art. He is not outspoken in 
his person or in his collection, and | 
carefully designed the furniture to be 
dramatic as well as dignified.” 

Each area of the apartment has as 
its focal point a piece of contempo- 
rary art. Presiding over the sitting 
area is a painting by California artist 
Jerry Byrd, which inspired the de- 
signer to place the furniture at angles 
in the room. The resulting contours 


Designer Robert Hutchinson employed 
simplified overscale elements to enhance 
Donald Dellen’s contemporary San Francisco 
apartment. opposite AND ABOvE: The Living 
Room’s furniture, walls and ceiling—unified 
by a neutral tone—provide a quiet 
background for the bold abstract painting by 
Jerry Byrd. Geometric modules, upholstered 
in the same linen canvas as the commodious 
seating, display a 19th-century Japanese 
lacquer and leather box and a bamboo tray 
bearing a small 18th-century Chinese plate. 
Other accents include early Philippine 
pottery, on the mantel, and a painted 
ceramic plate by Peter Voulkos. 











create interest in their juxtapositions 
and complement the bold angles in 
the painting itself. Perhaps the most 
imposing piece in the owner’s collec- 
tion—surely in size—is the painting 
by San Francisco artist Gregg Ren- 
frow, which commands the bedroom. 
Composed of sheets of polyester res- 
ins, the work has dimensions in 
color, texture and space that result in 
a translucent sculptural surface. The 
oversize bed was designed and posi- 
tioned to almost visually draw the 
painting from the wall. The room is 
imbued with its textural presence. 
‘The painting was overscaled for the 
wall space, so we decided to play up 


that aspect and make it the focal 
point,” says Mr. Hutchinson. “The 
monochromatic undercurrent of the 
furniture lets the painting be the 
room. I am involved in sculpting 
interiors—creating a total flow of de- 
sign in any given area. When you 
simply place things against walls and 
apply things to them, that is exactly 
how they appear—stuck on.” 
Because Mr. Dellen rents his 
apartment and expects to move in a 
few years, the designer turned to 
sculpting the layout of the furniture. 
“This is the way most of us live in the 
city. We don’t own our places, so that 
there are a number of limitations. Yet 





we are all able to construct furniture 
to make us feel that it is our own 
private space.” ‘To create that feeling, 
the designer upholstered sculptural 
forms that adjoin the furniture 
units—so- producing architectural co- 
hesion throughout the apartment. 
“In any arrangement, you will have 
gaps in the seating. I filled in these 
gaps to create softer spaces—flowing 
spaces—by using the same surface 
and also the same fabric.” 

Mr. Hutchinson’s concept of total 
design includes drawing complete 
blueprints for each of his projects. 
Every piece of furniture and every 
object is drawn to scale, so the person 


for whom he is working can grasp the 
total scheme. “I act as a general con- 
tractor, architect, interior and furni- 
ture designer. Then I build the spaces 
with my own hands. My concept of 
interior design is not to be a mer- 
chant and simply order things.” 
Adept manipulation of a San Fran- 
cisco apartment’s limited space has 
produced a happy environment for 
Mr. Dellen’s art collection. Of the 
result he says, “It was critical to 
design the apartment around the art 
and show it to its best advantage. | 
think that success is Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s great accomplishment here.” 
—Cameron Curtis McKinley 

















OPPOSITE AND OPPOSITE ABOVE: An earthy 
redwood table covered with a vivid 19th- 
century Mexican Indian shawl highlights the 
Dining Area. A 9th-century Korean 
pedestaled food container, and a Philippine 
tribal helmet, which serves as a vase for 
flowers, are harmonious accessories. The 
vibrant color of the Japanese lacquered bowl 
and porcelain dinner plates is reinforced by 
a 19th-century Japanese cabinet topped with 
a pair of 18th-century Japanese baskets. 
Sleek Le Corbusier dining chairs by Stendig 
complete the lively ensemble. above: A 
painting by Gregg Renfrow is the focal point 
of the Master Bedroom, where an 
architectural bed and upholstered cubes 
extend the monochromatic theme. 
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The Collectors: Garden of Art 


Don Bartolomé March in Majorca 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY RUSSELL PAGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND TEXT BY BRUNO DE HAMEL 


Modern sculpture enriches a vast garden designed by renowned landscape architect Russell 
Page for Calaratjada, the Majorca home of art collector Bartolomé March. asove: Barbara 
Hepworth’s Otono (left foreground) and a composition by Baron (right foreground) occupy a 
terraced clearing. opposite aBove: Colorful potted cannas dramatize the approach to the main 
residence. opposite: Kleinia plantings underscore the organic volumes of Henry Moore’s Torso. 









































AT CALA RATJADA on the island of 
Majorca, off the northern coast of 
Spain, in a private and seldom-vis- 
ited spot, lies a garden with a double 
claim to uniqueness. It is the only 
large garden in Europe dedicated to a 
single genus of flowering plants, and 
in addition it harbors a prime collec- 
tion of modern sculpture. The single 
plant honored is bougainvillea, and 
the sculpture, although more varied, 
is as splendid. There are works of art 
by Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, 
Max Bill, Eduardo Chillida, Antoni 
Tapiés—among many others. 

This wealth of modern sculpture 
and the bougainvillea so characteris- 
tic of the Mediterranean are to be 
found on a pine-clad hill beside the 
sea. Crowning the hill itself is Sa 
Torre Cega—“‘The Blind Tower’’—an 
Italianate house recently redecorated 
by Carlo Ortiz. Its walls, inevitably, 
are covered with climbing bougain- 
villea. The owner of the house and 
the surrounding twenty-acre garden 
is Don Bartolomé March, a member 
of one of Spain’s most prominent 
banking families. He has, of course, a 
house in Madrid, but he is always 
drawn to the island of Majorca. “My 
roots are here,” he says, “and I am 
always proud to do anything I can for 
the island.” Portraits of his mother 
and father hang on the walls of his 
house, and he explains with pride 
that his mother was born in a village 
not far from Sa Torre Cega. 

Almost as strong as his passion for 
Majorca is Don Bartolomé’s passion 
for collecting art and antiques. He 
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describes himself as a humanist, and 
he is a collector both by instinct and 
inclination. Indeed, there is very little 
in which he is not interested, and his 
collecting takes many different 
forms. Perhaps he is proudest of his 
library in Madrid, begun by his fa- 
ther but greatly enlarged by himself. 
It is a library of international renown 
that contains many early documents 
relating to Christopher Columbus, as 
well as rare Catalan and Majorcan 
books and manuscripts. In addition, 
he has a collection of paperweights 
possibly without equal in the world. 
And recently he commissioned ar- 
chitect José Luis Picardo to design a 
new building in Madrid for the Fun- 
dacién March, where many of his best 
paintings are on view—works by 
Francis Bacon and Mir6é among them. 

Certainly it was inevitable for his 
home in Majorca to contain one of 
his most interesting collections, since 
it is the part of Spain that he most 
clearly thinks of as home. But Don 
Bartolomé is quick to give credit for 
his unusual gathering of sculpture 
and flowers to his landscape archi- 
tect, Russell Page. Indeed, it was Mr. 
Page who proposed to him some 
twelve years ago the idea of making 
the Majorcan hilltop a temple to the 
genus bougainvillea and to the mod- 
ern movement in sculpture as well. 
[o be sure, Russell Page does deserve 
a good deal of the credit, but the 
owner himself had a very clear pur- 
pose in mind. By juxtaposing the 


best in $ 


»panish and world sculpture, 
he was making a direct and unam- 
biguous statement. It was his wish to 


honor and inspire his countrymen 











For the most part, sculpture 
is abstract, and in the fullest sense the garden is 
a private outdoor museum. 


opposite above: Made of stainless-steel pipes that rotate, José Maria de Labra Suazo’s kinetic 
sculpture can assume infinite aspects, related, but varying in complexity. opposite: The 
rough-hewn totemic quality of Basque artist José Alberdi’s stone Oda al Greco is intensified 
by its tree-studded setting. asove: The bright color and strength of Spanish sculptor 
Chirino’s untitled composition is a bold contrast to the verdant environment. 





whose art had received so very little 
encouragement and exposure during 
the years of the Franco regime. 

The idea of a sculpture garden, of 
course, is nothing new. From Roman 
times—and no doubt long before 
that—few good country houses were 
complete without statuary, but a pri- 
vate sculpture garden on the scale of 
Sa Torre Cega is probably without 
equal in Europe today. It is a contem- 
porary interpretation, on a rather 
more reduced scale, of the sort of 
sculpture garden created by the em- 
peror Hadrian at Tivoli, for example, 
or the gardens at Versailles or the 
garden of the Spanish royal palace at 
La Granja, near Segovia. However, all 
these sculpture gardens described are 
formal and the sculpture is predomi- 
nantly classical and representational. 

In fact, sculpture informally asso- 
ciated with nature does not appear 
until well into the present century. At 
the present time in various parts of 
the world there are private gardens 
that have become the setting for 
pieces of sculpture—more often than 
not, abstract sculpture. Such is the 
case with Don Bartolomé March's 
collection in Majorca. For the most 
part, all the sculpture is abstract, and 
in the fullest sense the garden is an 
outdoor museum. Perhaps there is no 
better place to study and appreciate 
sculpture than in the open air. 

Here no individual piece need 
compete with another, and each 
work can be admired to best advan- 
tage—from every side and from every 
perspective. The sculpture is there to 
be touched and admired, and there 
are no signs that say “Keep off.’ The 


garden setting provides for one rare 











opposite Above: The structural cohesiveness of Eusebio Sempere’s untitled composition in steel 
imparts a sense of radiating power. opposite: A screen of vivid bougainvillea accentuates the 
warmth of Spanish sculptor Lobo’s undulant Torso. apove: Encircled by a stand of gnarled olive 
trees, a 1937 abstract composition by Max Bill shares an open glade with other principal 
sculptures in the collection, including, at left, Chillida’s Alegoria de la Arquitectura. 
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Here no piece need compete 
with another, and each work can be 
admired to best advantage. 














aBove: Large golden spheres seem miraculously suspended among 19th-century marble i 
columns, in a work by Xavier Corbero. Like some plaything of the gods, the monumental sculpture 
enriches a clearing overlooking the azure Mediterranean. opposite ABoveE: Sunlight and shadows } 


mottle the gleaming surface of a sculpture by the French artist Pichet. opposite: An eight- 
foot-long tortoiselike creature of stone, by Ostero Besteiro, suns itself in a bed of gazanias. 




















surprise after another. Down de- 
scending paths and sometimes al- 
most hidden by a profusion of 
bougainvillea will be the arresting 
works of man: a reclining white mar- 
ble figure by the Cuban painter Car- 
denas, for example; a glistening 
totem head by Henry Moore; an ar- 
rangement of pivoted steel pipes, so 
contrived by José Maria Labra that a 
movement of the hand can change it 
into a different, but related, design. 
The surprises are endless, and the 
arrangement is more than intriguing. 

There are considerable problems 
involved in maintaining an organic 
art gallery, however, and many of 
these problems are apparent at Sa 
Torre Cega. First of all, it is essential 
to see that nature itself does not 
overwhelm the sculpture, and then 
there is the special care that the 
bougainvillea plants require on this 
Majorcan hilltop. There is hardly any 
water easily at hand, and much effort 
and time are expended in bringing 
every drop from across the adjoining 
bay. Oddly enough, this lack of water 
is very uncharacteristic of Majorca as 
a whole. Drill a hole anywhere else 
on the island, and there is a seeming- 
ly unquenchable well. But this is not 
the case at Sa Torre Cega. 

So Don Bartolomé March must 
watch his garden carefully, but he has 
succeeded admirably in nourishing 
both flowers and sculpture. It is his 
habit, for example, to add at least one 
new piece of sculpture each year, 
something that will reflect the high 
quality of his collection. Like the 
bougainvillea itself, his is a living 
and growing collection of sculpture 
that can only improve with time. 0 
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A Bold Approach for a Fire Island Summer House 

















THE ROLE Of the interior designer is 
‘almost always one of mediation. In 
an urban environment the challenge 
‘is to create a self-contained world. 
_That world is essentially an artifi- 
cial—even abstract—creation, de- 
signed to counter the intensity of the 
city by establishing its own meta- 
phors of harmony. In the country or 
at the beach, the problem is precisely 
the opposite. Here the external world 
must be dealt with, and an interior 
becomes the threshold of a wider 
experience. The degree to which a 
designer manages to arrange what 
ideally should be a rather neutral 
space deferring to the temper of the 
landscape is perhaps one measure of 
his worth as a maker of interiors. 

Francisco Kripacz may be said to 
have passed this “test” with success. 
His intention, when designing the 


PRECEDING PAGES: Slender piers and a cornice 


create a pavilionlike portico on the seaward 
facade of designer Francisco Kripacz’s Fire 

. Island Weathered-cedar beach house. 
oprositeE: The ceiling of the two-story Living 
Room is totally retractable; motorized, it 
divides in two, each half sliding away into 
the roof. Sisal matting from Rosecore accents 
the décor. A high fence surrounds the site; 
toward the ocean, its top half can be dropped 
down, or raised for privacy. asove: Classic 
Bertoia shell chairs and Andy Warhol 
serigraphs enliven the gleaming Dining Room. 


interiors of his own house on Fire 
Island, New York, was simply to ac- 
knowledge the dramatic views of sea 
and beach with translucence and 
clarity, rather than to attempt some 
grandiose or eccentric statement. 
The exterior of the house has a some- 
what monumental scale that con- 
trasts with the more casual summer 
cottages that flank it. The facade, in 
fact, seems to take its proportions 
from some vast exercise in urban 
development—such as Brasilia—rath- 
er than from the usual intimacy of 
beach communities. The deep an- 
gled columns, although clad in cedar 
board, seem to be keyed to a minis- 
terial or ambassadorial level. Walk- 
ing into an interior that is basically a 
resonant shell for the reception of the 
sounds and the colors of the ocean is 
made all the more agreeable. 

“T think that the real meaning of a 
summer house is that it’s a total 
escape,” says Mr. Kripacz. The de- 
signer, who is based in Toronto, Can- 
ada, is a virtual commuter between 
continents, and it is obvious that his 
beach house represents an island of 
calm in his hectic world. Certainly it 
was an early decision of his to make 
the interiors predominantly white. 
“It was a question of deferring to the 


sea, more than anything else. I’ve 
always been fascinated by Mediter- 
ranean towns and the way one is 
made to feel in them not only the 
ocean, but the prismatic quality of 
light itself. Once I had made that 
decision, the rest was logical. The 
cedar exterior, already weathering to 
silver gray, suggested another mono- 
chromatic tone, and I echoed it by 
staining the oak floors of the upper 
level a similar shade. I used Italian 
tile throughout the ground floor, and 
I just went on from there. Everything 
has been deliberately reduced to this 
minimalist palette, so the whole 
house is a dialogue between gray and 
white, black and white, black and 
gray—and, of course, a variety of 
whites.” Such restraint allows the 
rich blues of the sea and the sky, the 
green of vegetation and the natural 
tones of the sand to be almost 
sensed, as well as seen. 

If color has been deliberately sub- 
tracted from these spaces, so have 
furnishings. There is not a single 
superfluous chair or any other object 
that does not have an immediately 
identifiable purpose. Materials, 
ranging from canvas and sisal to silk, 
are largely organic in origin and echo 
the natural purity of the house. It is 





























the strength of the interior space that 


it seems to be in direct communion 
with nature. In the double-storied 
living room, the entire roof silently 
slides open to the sky at the touch of 
a button. By day this extends the 
relationship of the house to its en- 
vironment in a vertical fashion, al- 
lowing the warmth and the fresh air 
of the day to fill the house. At night it 
reveals a rare tapestry of stars. “‘ 
wanted a feeling of stillness and 
timelessness. I love fashion, but | 
don’t think that design should be 
easily dated. I wouldn’t want anyone 
to say, ‘Oh yes, the late 1970s.’ 

[he philosophy of the house ex- 
tends naturally outward to embrace 
the whole of the site. The front is 
terraced in three levels, and cedar 
decks are protected by high fencing, 
with attached flaps that can be 
lowered to expand the view. When 
the flaps are up, the view from the 
living room consists only of the 
cean. This screening of the beach 
creates the almost surreal effect of 
being at sea, and on a stormy sum- 
mers evening somehow makes the 
house seem like some fragile ship. 
ouch an effect reinforces the primary 


concern of the designer: to set up the 
minimum of interference between 
the spaces inside and those outside. 
In the context of such natural sim- 
plicity, almost everything assumes 
the aura of ritual. The abundance of 
fresh flowers, of food and candle- 
light becomes all the more tangible. 
And for the contemplative, the 
measuring of the day by the passage 
of sunlight across white walls is its 
own reward. To those of a more ob- 
sessive temperament, the attention to 
detail, very much a part of Francisco 
Kripacz’s point of view, is its own 
source of satisfaction. The austerity 
of stainless-steel place mats, of black 
china and napkins, of elegant cabi- 
netry and the efficiency that under- 
lies the visual effects of the house— 
all serve to contribute. It is a place to 

see—and in which to be seen. 
—Peter Carlsen 


ABOVE: In the simplified Master Bedroom, 
vertical blinds glide around the brightly 
wrapped platform bed for darkness, or 
retreat unobtrusively—affording a view of the 
deck and the seascape beyond. A stained- 
oak floor harmonizes with the cedar exterior. 
RIGHT: An angled vista reveals the great sense 
of space conveyed by the portico and the 
nighttime luminosity of the interior. 





...a monumental scale that 


contrasts with more casual summer cottages. 





Art: The Private View 
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Artistic Interpretations of Domestic Exteriors 
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>unflowers, Vincent van Gogh, 1890. Oil on canvas; 12%” x 16%’. Combining his interest in prismatic color 
ill composition, van Gogh expresses a transcendent humanity in this painting, creating a challenging calmness 
g the linear details of architecture with heavily applied brushstrokes. Acquavella Galleries, New York. 











TEXT BY ALEXANDRA ANDERSON 


ARCHITECTS render the physical di- 
mensions of houses in their drawings 
and elevations, but painters chal- 
lenge the imagination with their im- 
pressive facades, revealing the nature 
of time, place and mood that define 
the structures people call home. 

Houses and their landscapes have 
attracted artists since seventeenth- 
century Dutch painters began pro- 
ducing harmonious scenes of daily 
life to please their growing ranks of 
wealthy bourgeois clients. Rather 
than continuing with the concentra- 
tion on religious themes, these artists 
produced beautifully detailed paint- 
ings of domestic life and architec- 
ture. Later, in the nineteenth century, 
the Impressionists took painting out 
of the studio and recorded en plein air 
the events of everyday life. 

Vincent van Gogh, who had de- 
picted the life of the working class, 
using earth tones and subdued colors 
in his early paintings, later re- 
sponded to the lightened palette of 
the Impressionists without losing his 
feeling for the importance of humble 
subject matter. His painting Houses 
with Sunflowers incorporates his love 
for local subjects in his portrayal of 
long low houses, which, painted 
from an anterior position, assume an 
archetypal anonymity as they be- 
come the backdrop for a vivid study 
of garden and roadway. From Auvers, 
France in 1890, van Gogh had writ- 
ten, “As for myself, at the moment | 
am still afraid of the noise and bustle 
of Paris, and I immediately went off 
into the country to an old village. 
Here there are moss-covered 
thatched roofs which are superb, and 
which I am certainly going to do 
something with.” The capricious di- 
rections of brushstrokes remain doc- 
ile, and yet there is an energetic 
quality to them, suggesting van 


Gogh’s kinship with nature and his 
immediate surroundings. 

Edward Hopper, born eight years 
before van Gogh’s death, concerned 
himself with the American life and 
landscape. As a realist, Hopper was 
objective in his subject matter, in- 
cluding in his paintings prosaic de- 
tails and subjects ignored by the 
romantic nineteenth-century paint- 
ers who portrayed nature as an ex- 
pression of the sublime. His painting 
of the House at Eastham prominently 
includes a single telephone pole sil- 
houetted against the facade of the 
isolated Maine Victorian house. This 
jarring representation of twentieth- 
century progress enhances the sense 
of isolation, even though the pole is a 
symbol of modern communications. 
Hopper’s unrestrained and reportori- 
al style—the candid unidealized 
plainness with which he invests his 
subject—intensifies the air of poi- 
gnancy and dignified solitude of his 
house and its surroundings. 

Andrew Wyeth, also committed to 
American life and landscape, has 
faithfully depicted the quiet environs 
of two small rural towns: Chadds 
Ford, Pennsylvania and Cushing, 
Maine. He shares with Hopper an 
intensely observed realism, but he 
employs a calculated anachronism, 
using nineteenth-century conven- 
tions to depict the twentieth century. 
The Chadds Ford houses are those he 
has known since childhood. In his 
painting Two Family, a carefree medi- 
tative description awards the house a 
nostalgic air that equates age with 
honesty and endurance. As a critic 
once wrote, ‘Wyeth takes the ordi- 
nary houses of rural America as se- 
riously as Henry Adams has taken 
Chartres Cathedral.” 

Fairfield Porter shared Wyeth’s 
fascination with the familiar. Like 
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opposite: Flagpole with White House, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, 1959. Oil on canvas; 
30” x 48”. With simplification, an innate 
characteristic of her personal vision, 
O'Keeffe precisely describes this house 
with a refinement capable of both 
delicacy and power. Robert Miller 
Gallery, New York. tert: The Red House, 
Harriet Randall Lumis, 1921. Oil on 
canvas; 24” x 28’. Sensitive to seasonal 
landscape, Lumis renders her own home, 
capturing the dappled light of spring. 

R. H. Love Galleries, Chicago. BELow: 
House at Eastham, Edward Hopper, 1932. 
Watercolor; 19%” x 27%’. Hopper 
enhances the cubic quality of this house 
by incorporating a direct light source 
reflecting dark, flat, angular shadows. 
Kennedy Galleries, New York. 
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RIGHT: Thomas Moran's House, East 
Hampton, Theodore Wores, circa 1900. 
Oil on panel; 9” x 12’. Wores suggests 
with quick brushstrokes an overall 
impression, using the vivid tones of 
nature bathed in full sunlight. Kennedy 
Galleries, New York. setow: House in a 
Thicket, Fairfield Porter, 1972. Oil on 
canvas; 24” x 30’. Intertwining 
| branches moving across the picture 





plane echo linear shadows, capturing 
the quality of afternoon light. 
Hirsch! & Adler Galleries, New York. 
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Two Family, Andrew Wyeth, © 1977. Watercolor; 124%” x 29%’’. Wyeth’s intensely observed realism is carried out 
through a dry-brush technique of watercolor, describing his rural and regional surroundings with a rusticated detail 
awarded with an intrinsic understanding and honesty of expression. Frank E. Fowler, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. 


Vuillard, whom he admired, Porter 
poetically records the little sensa- 
tions of life, taking his material from 
his own domestic surroundings and 
those of his family and friends. In 
House in a Thicket, one of his later 
landscapes, he portrays the backyard 
view from his Southampton studio 
window. The neighboring house, 
screened by a tangle of autumnal 
branches snaking across the picture 
plane, is the structural center of the 
painting, its shape simplified into 
geometric forms. Although he was 
known as a painter concerned with 
the uses of light as color, Porter al- 
ways finished his paintings in his 
studio, rather than returning to the 
site of a landscape, believing light 
would never fall the same way twice. 


Porter’s sacrifice of detail to atmo- 
sphere is in direct contrast to the 
purity of color, the simplicity of form 
and the immaculate craftsmanship of 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s Flagpole with 
White House. Recalling her summers 
spent at Lake George with Alfred 
Stieglitz, O’Keeffe has written, ‘At 
Lake George there was a small square 
house that had been the wooden part 
of the large greenhouse. Two electric 
wires ran to it from the farmhouse 
and there was a fine weathervane on 
top of it. In front of the little house 
was a tall white flagpole and there 
were rows of lavender and white lilacs 
that ran beyond it. Steiglitz used the 
little house as a darkroom for his 
photographic work, so the door, 
when open, was always black.” 


Converting the cluttered ocular 
world of her surroundings into more 
elemental and _ purified forms, 
O'Keeffe skillfully refines the Lake 
George summer house, transforming 
it into a symbol by defining its space, 
color and geometric shape. 

Although paintings of houses and 
their landscapes have been a theme 
of artists for centuries, such glimpses 
of private life evoke a penetrating 
feeling and transference of emotion. 
Their individuality and ornamenta- 
tion can be as precisely characterized 
as the most intimate portrait, and it is 
left to the artist to find poetry in the 
structures man has built. 


Alexandra Anderson, formerly an editor for 
the New York Arts Journal and the Village Voice 
frequently writes for major art publications 
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An American Embassy 


Ambassador and Drs. Hartmans Residence in Paris 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 
TEXT BY SUSAN HELLER ANDERSON 





The American Embassy in Paris, designed by Ludovico Visconti, was acquired by the United States 


in 1948. The present inhabitants, Ambassador Arthur Hartman and his wife, Donna, bring new 


spirit to its noble halls. asove: Balance—on an imposing scale—characterizes the Embassy’s south 


facade. Balance in a lighter vein is the concern of Alexander Calder’s mobile-stabile. RIGHT: 


Pilasters, marble flooring and a glittering chandelier strike a note of splendor in the Entrance Hall. 


Visconti’s grand staircase sweeps around a William Morris Hunt portrait in the background. 


TO THE DELIGHT Of Americans and 
French alike, the American ambas- 
sador’s residence in Paris has under- 
gone many changes since its new 
occupants moved in with their family 
one and a half years ago. Ambas- 
sador Arthur Hartman and his wife, 
Donna, have brought a relaxed style 
to the formal French diplomatic 
world. And they have subtly changed 
the atmosphere of the residence itself 
by infusing a very Parisian h6tel par- 
ticulier with American paintings, 
sculptures and folk arts and crafts. 
Early American quilts embellish 


nineteenth-century paneled walls. A 
portrait of George Washington and 
an abstract by Josef Albers overlook 
a soaring staircase designed by archi- 
tect Ludovico Visconti for the origi- 
nal owner in the 1840s. ‘After 
Arthur was appointed ambassador, I 
came to Paris to stay in the house,” 
Mrs. Hartman recalls. “I spent a 
whole week here being overwhelmed.” 

It is a very grand house indeed. 
Built by the baroness de Pontalba, an 
American who returned to the France 
of her ancestors, the three-story 
mansion occupies a large site on the 
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ABOVE: The eloquent simplicity of Elie Nadelman’s Tango—one of a collection of artworks borrowed 


by Mrs. Hartman for the embassy—counterpoints the jewel-box-like richness of an octagonal 


Anteroom, where visitors sign the embassy’s Livre d or register. RIGHT: Woodwork from the home of 


an 18th-century financier once graced the salon now named for him: the Samuel Bernard Room, 


used for formal receptions. Ultimately this boiserie was deeded to a museum and replaced 


by an exact copy in gesso 


rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré just 
one block from the Elysée Palace of 
the president of France. It was de- 
signed on a palatial scale by Visconti, 
who also 


designed Napoleon’s 


ar 


Tomb. In 1876, Baron Edmond de 


Rothschild bought it, installing his 


vast collection of art, which he even- 
tually left to the Louvre when he 
died, in 1943. His monogram is en- 
twined on a wrought-iron balcony 
railing. The Rothschilds made several 
alterations, and all that remains of 
the original interior is the Visconti 
grand hall and staircase. In 1948 the 
family finally sold the house to the 
United States government. 

Now Mrs. Hartman is determined 
to make it a reflection of American 


Iwo Cézanne paintings sparkle amid this Régence exuberance. 


culture abroad. The first thing she 
did was to take advantage of the Art 
in Embassies Program, which pro- 
vides for American art to be lent to 
embassies around the world. She 
personally contacted museum cura- 
tors, galleries and artists themselves, 
using a combination of gentle coer- 
cion and persuasive charm. 

Mrs. Hartman had a definite 
theme in mind: “I tried to emphasize 
the French background in American 
art.” One day when she was in 
Boston for her daughter’s graduation 
she telephoned the director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts there. “He said, 
‘Come on over.’ And before I knew it, 
he had agreed to lend several paint- 
ings.” Then other museums quickly 
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ABOve: An 18th-century Flemish tapestry animates the pastel-hued Dining Room, reserved for 
smaller receptions. The Sheraton table, which can accommodate three dozen guests, is set with 
crested china and crystal stemware. opposite aBove: Crystal sconces, dried flowers and a marble 
mantel; a gilded trumeau and the reflected delicacy of Daniel Garber’s Mother and Son and a 
Murano chandelier—these elements paint a fragile tableau in the Blue Salon, the site of smaller 
gatherings. opposite: Flowered chintz and a Mary Tift still life enhance the Franklin Guest Room. 





followed. “The Folk Art Museum in 
New York, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Art and the Maryland 
Historical Society were willing. Mary 
Lasker was generous. Saul Steinberg 
lent five paintings, and we have a few 
more of his as well. The National 
Gallery lends five paintings on an 
official basis, and I chose them all.” 
Many of the artists represented, 
ranging from early American Primi- 
tives to the most contemporary 
painters, had French ancestors. Oth- 
ers, like Albers, were Europeans who 
settled in the United States; and still 
others had studied in France. 

“In presenting in our Paris resi- 
dence a collection of American art, 
we have the feeling of having brought 
our friends with us,” Ambassador 
and Mrs. Hartman say. “Our pur- 
pose is not to make a museum of our 
house but simply to have with us 
witnesses of American civilization 
that our visitors can discover.” 

-. Although she moved quickly to 
have the paintings in place in her new 
“home, Mrs. Hartman has taken her 
time making major decorating 
“changes. “I didn’t want to move into 
this place, which completely en- 
gulfed me, and start making little 
changes here and there.” Rather, she 
wanted to observe how the house 
worked, how people reacted to it. 

Now, however, a breath of fresh air 
wafts through the house. Rooms are 
being repainted, lightened and refur- 
bished. Much old upholstery is being 
replaced with less elaborate fabrics. 
Lighting is more flattering. ‘“We’re 
preserving the mood of the house. 
This room, for example, has been 
redone 4 !ancienne,” she says, indicat- 
ing the second floor salon. 

The Hartmans are no strangers to 
Paris. They lived here for seven years 
when Ambassador Hartman worked 
for the Marshall Plan, his first diplo- 
matic post. “We’re so thrilled to be 
back,” says Mrs. Hartman. “I’m very 
visual, and I love the way Paris 
looks.” When two of their five chil- 
dren came home on vacation, they 
were rather awed by the house. In- 
deed, the French press turned out en 
masse for a glimpse of this young 
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A grillwork monogram commemorates a former resident, the Baron Edmond de Rothschild. 


American family. ‘“They were both 
very subdued,” Mrs. Hartman says 
with a smile, about the children. 
“We're not busy every night, but 
some nights we can have as many as 
Mrs. Hartman 
says. Their own receptions at the 


three receptions,” 


American Embassy have taken on a 


distinctly lighthearted tone. Guests 


at last year’s Fourth of July party were 


treated to a balloon ascension from 
the garden. Music at dinner parties is 


often American jazz, and sometimes 
the rug is rolled up for dancing. 
The biggest problem of the resi- 
dence is its size, since there are more 
than twenty rooms. But Mrs. Hart- 
man delights in doing all the flower 
arrangements, even for official func- 
tions. “I love working with my 
hands. And I prefer natural-looking 
bouquets.” In winter she goes to the 
wholesale flower market when the 
embassy gardens are not in bloom. 


More and more often these days 
the Ambassador’s residence is being 
used by the American community in 
Paris. Fund-raising events for char- 
ities have been held here, and Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Hartman are 
determined to open the doors as 
much as possible. “We want to let 
people use the Embassy. We’re 
proud of it. We think it should be 
used by—and for the use of—the 
wider American community.” 
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410 East 62nd Street » New York, N.Y. 10021 « Through decorators and f 
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iweave Carpets, Inc., 18480 Pacific Street, Fountain Valley, Calif. 92708, (714) 962-8841 


San Francisco: Suite 401, Western Merchandise Mart || Chicago: Suite 1883, Merchandise 


Columbia Carpets and Sound Floor Coverings, Northwest Furniture Mart Dallas: Merit Carpet 
1, Dallas Trade Mart Honolulu: 1221 Kapiolani, 5th floor 
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Burton Lowell Kaplan 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 


America’s leading showroom for Antique & Semi-Antique Oriental Rugs as decorative and environmental art. 
The Icehouse, Showroom 206 -: 151 Union Street, San Francisco, California 94111 - (415) 956-5470. 


We specialize in finding the impossible to find pieces. 





Contract inquiries invited. 





Only eight hours from Los 
Angeles is another world. Where you 
can never be late because there's 
nothing you have to do but enjoy 
tne moment 

Tahiti is a timeless place. Part 

esterday, part today. Tahiti is a unity of 
xtremes. Part French, part Polynesian 
In the port of Papeete, you'll see 
iOulous Morning marketplace 
otheques. Parisian 
rong-like pareus. Tahitian 
French cuisine 
Just the other side of the island 
vaterfalls you can watch forever, 
emerald lagoons. And beyond 


diiaemim elation 





Tahiti are other islands. As remote | 
romantic as your wildest dreams. 
You can choose to do it all. Or tod 
nothing and be content. Tahiti give: 
you that freedom. 

Air New Zealand, Pan Am ant 
UTA French Airlines can take you 
to Tahiti. There are a lot of tours to 
choose from. Talk to your travel ag 
And leave your watches at home. 


TAHITI 


Tourist Board 
700 S. Flower, Los Angeles, CA 9€ 
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+ YOU CAN JUDGE PEOPLE BY THE 
COMPANY THEY KEEP 


] Tomorrow they’ll look for a new home. They'll depend on the George Elkins Company. 
§ Because, like a fine watch, they’ve passed the test of time. 
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Over 50 Years of Service 
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Beverly re EEELY (213) 272-3456 Brentwood, (213) 826-4521 Pacific Palisades, (213) 454-0633 Encino, (213) 783-3513 é 
MeL Hills/ Calabasas (213) 999-6482 Newport Beach, (714) 631-1800 Hitchcock Realty San Marino, (213) 283-2536 
| Arcadia, (213) 446-4656 Crestview Realty Tustin, (714) 832-3910 Villa Park, (714) 997-1000 


| GEORGE ELKINS COMPANY Gt 
REALTORS | 


\ccessories by Tiffany &) Co. 
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S\\'| Estate Jewels 
GEMM finest collection inthe world 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 


We purchase Estates and Quality pieces. } ‘ng 








Select English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 
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Oriental Rugs of Distinction 
to Grace Your Every Walkway 


Sales ¢ Purchases ¢ Repairs ¢ Appraisals 


370 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, California 91101 
Vienna © Zurich ¢ Innsbruck ¢ Pasadena 


(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 


2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
(213) 396 5922 (at the beach) 




















LEASE IT. 


Think of the deals that are made here! Meet 
with your clients in a relaxed atmosphere that 
reflects your good taste and inspires their confidence. 

Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We elimi- 
nate the time consuming search and high capital 
expenditure of buying. Lease from the 
largest and choicest collection of 
antique office and residential 
furniture ever assembled. Over 
5,000 hand-picked museum 
quality pieces. 


[HOUAR! 


With our convenient lease/purchase program, 
we furnish stately conference rooms, comfortable 
reception areas and tasteful executive offices. All 
beautifully restored, and at affordable monthly rates. 

Make your office as comfortable as your home and 
receive the benefits of a tax deduction 

besides. After all, you’ve earned it. 
First impressions count...so visit 
our Melrose showroom or block- 
long warehouse today. Bring 
your decorator or use ours. 

















“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Showroom: 8483 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 * Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Thurs. Eve. till 9:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 
Warehouse: 1050 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90021, (213) 627-2144 * Appointment recommended 


WE ARE DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
FINE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURY 
FURNITURE AND ART OBJECTS 
























WE ARE COLBY ANTIQUES Fea 


In Our New Showrooms By-The-Sea, 510 North Camino Real, San Clemente, California 92672 (714) 492-5130 | 
COLBY ANTIQUES OF SAN CLEMENTE @COLBY ANTIQUES OF SAN CLEMENTE @ 
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Antique Sarapi 


An Antique Rug of the 
Four Seasons in Paradise. 
The presence of golden 
day and dark night move 
with the passing hours, 
waiting for Spring. ‘“‘There 
is beauty and peace here,”’ 
says the border writing, 
‘look to my loveliness — 
a Damsel says, all is bor- 
dered with flowers. Re- 
turn — my colors glow 
for you.”’ 


Circa 1860 
One among thousands 
from the J. H. Minassian 
Collection. 





| 
bre tae Be AVAL IO ih WY 
| THE EXCLUSIVE ORIENTAL RUG STORE 


re-weaving, and free appraisals. We invite Decorator inquiries. ORIGINALLY AND NOW AT THE SAME LOCATION SINCE 1905 
LOS ANGELES e 401 SOUTH VERMONT e CA 90020 ¢ TEL (213) 383-1397 « ZURICH «© TEHERAN 


Our Service Department offers expert cleaning, repairing, 
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AFRICAN WOOD 





y, Philip Monroe design 


protecting an exceptionally 


One onl i } 
MASKS Eighteen karat yellow gold ring 


fine 


These original wood masks were cut by the Baule 
people from the lvory Coast around the early 20th century. 
Masks of this design influenced the art of the French Im- 
pressionists, such as Derain, Picasso, Modigliani. Recre- 
ated in polymer. Encircle your selection: 1. 2. 3. 

12V2" x 7” wide. $150.00 each. 





Australian fire opal. 





Mail your order to Art Reproductions, RO. Box 745, | | ve MONROE JEWELER 


Corona del Mar, California (92695). 
NAME 527 Pine Street 





Seattle 98101 (206) 624-1531 


ADDRESS Registered Jeweler, Certified Gemologist, American Gem Society 






CITY. STATE 
Payment enclosed Bill me 
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Also Available: 


Orange Yellow 

Moss Green 

Maroon Pink 
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Custom colors 
upon request 
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roofing tiles capture in the 


shape and character, a subtle beauty that has evolved 
through the centuries as an art form. These fine quali 
vitreous tiles are available in a large selection of glazé 
colors with matching ornamental pieces. 





1288 South La Brea Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90019 (213) 931- rt 
Northridge, CA / Corona Del Mar, ie 


Catalogue upon request. 
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TRIFLES. 


YOURS TOLLFREE 


For a free holiday catalogue filled with gifts 
for everyone on your list, fashions, things for 
the home and other small temptations, call 
TOLL-FREE 800-527-3476 (in Texas, call 
TOLL-FREE 800-492-4159) or mail this 
coupon to: Trifles, RO. Box 44432, Dept. 
40707, Dallas, Texas 75234. 


Name 


Addtess.- +... | ee ee eee y é e 
City te ee 0 Qtaey 
> SWINGER, BRASS OR CHROME FINISH, $150. 


Srare/ 

State/Zip Includes beautiful string shade, fully lined; ecru, beige, white, gray, 
peach, green, blue, brown, black, burgundy. Cord cover included; 
25" extension. Shade diameter 15”. Allow three weeks for delivery, 
prepaid UPS. Major bank cards accepted. HILO STEINER SSC2, 
Route 35, Shrewsbury, N.J. 07701. Telephone (201) 741-5862. 





One of the Nation’s Most Fascinating antiques __ |} 
shops — invites you to spenda pleasant dayin_ | 
the country — 


Come and see one of the largest and finest 
collections of English antiques — furniture, | 
silver and sheffield, 18th- and 19th-century 
paintings and prints, brass, lamps, mirrors 

and decorative accessories, as well as the 

work of all the important limited edition 

studios. 
Under the same roof are the dining rooms of 
Science Hill Inn and the shops of Science Hill. 


We have welcomed customers to the 
bluegrass area of Kentucky for nearly thirty 


BY | ae F years and we look forward to your visit. 1 
ww ee a | 


a 
S ty HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL. SHELBYVILLE. KENTUCKY 40065 
a Ss 1e go) Gwe) (Cum Ky Birety Telephone: 502-633-4382 } 
— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE. | 
Gallen las ; SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD, AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 





Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 
Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $3.00 
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cotton canvas umbrella is an clegant 
yppost Lo summer. Sheltera breezy patio ltanch 
vour tavorite stretch of sand. Its chic 54” 
are shape is reinforced with bamboo, then 
tly mounted on a smooth wooden pole with 
avy metal up for planting. 96" tall, collapses 
eco a te) Onn ade i 
529 Canvas Umbrella $125 (3.50) i , 
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#40528 Palin Fans, set.2 $10.50 (4.25). A me A 















You can see at a glance that o 
wine cooler was clearly designe 
easy entertaining. 10" H with 
movable collar to retain a chill 
mosphere for summer coolers 
last throughout the party. 
#40533 Wine Cooler $40 (2.75 
















The ultimate tool for an ou 
feast. Our 1734" long barbecue 
ives you masterly control 
oods of diverse dimensions—¢@ 
of corn, a hamburger patty, a | 
Maine lobster. Precision-cast 0 
aluminum hand-polished to 
lustre and fitted with oiled | 
walnut grips. 
#40516 Barbecue Tong $30 (1.( 
#40517 With 3-initial mono 
(please specify) $40 (1.00) 



















A simple candle and glass coiffed in bamboo, 
proof positive that natural light is, indeed, the 
most flattering. 7” H, for indoor and out. 
#40534 Shaded Table Flute $10 (1.00) each. 
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The Vertical Grill is the latest version of the old- 
est form of cooking. A self basting rotisserie 
that’s lightweight, weatherproof and battery 
powered so it sets up anywhere. Vertical to end 
fat fires, plus a drip pan to reserve the juices. The 
grill and basket go into the dishwasher, 27” W x 
16” D x 1342” H. 

#40515 Vertical Grill $125 (6.00) 


[ransfer your grilled or spitted meats directly to 
our barbecue board for easy carving and serving. 
Its durable cutting surface is deeply moated to 
catch juices, and made of oiled maple rubbed to 
1 satiny smoothness that wipes clean with a 
loth. 24 x 16" with a 17¥2 x 1042” carving area. 
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800-421-4448 







IN CALIF. CALL 























A loaf of bread, our wine tote, and 
thou are all the makings of a perfect 
summer picnic. Our split bamboo 
carrier has twin bottle compart- 
ments. It’s the perfect wine spritzer 
kit, too. 18” H. 

#40530 Wine Tote $27.50 (1.50) 


Our professional brass corkscrew will 
uicken the pulse of the dedicated wine 
ancier. Designed to wrest cork from 
bottle with unprecedented ease, it 
clamps to your bar or table edge, then 
lifts and ejects the cork automatically so 
you can cork your vintage again. It’s no 
wonder the auberges of France swear 
by it. Made in Switzerland, 1914"L with 
handle extended. 
#40532 Rapid Wine Opener $150 
(3.60) _. 
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dose tulip glasses. Set of six 141/2 oz. 
s. Please specify initials when or- 
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531 Monogrammed Wine’Glasses, 
(2.75) 











Put your Perrier on a proper 

‘ footing with our felt-backed, 

‘aad ’ ~ alcohol-proof, | unbreakable 
= coasters. Six to a set. 

#40525 Perrier Coasters $10 

(1.00) 
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please fill in the five digit product number and all 
information including subtotals and grand total. 
your name and address in the spaces provided. 
> off this order form, enclose with your check in an 


and mail to: 
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TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 800-421-4448 
FROM 7 A.M. TO 5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME 
IN CALIFORNIA CALL 800-252-2071 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY 
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SHOW ROOMS 


Sofas: New Transformations 
By Patricia Warner 





IN THE WESTERN IMAGINATION, the indolence and sensuous- 
ness of the Middle East is summed up in the Arab 
precursor of the sofa—a long, low, carpeted and lux- 
uriously cushioned bench or raised floor section known 
as a suffah. This kind of bulkily pillowed modular seating 
has accompanied the sofa through its many formal and 
informal transformations. From the late-seventeenth- 
century canapé, with its canopy of mosquito netting, the 
sofa evolved through English “courting couches,” confi- 
dentes, réecamiers and crapauds, chesterfields, tuxedos and 





Stendig’s Lido adopts a 1920s “fountain” motif. Upholstered in a 100% wool 
fabric, it is available with either two or three seats and matching chair. 


Bahama lounges, to the serpentine banquettes of the 
1970s, whose convolutions seem unlimited. 

There have been as many variations in style as in 
usage. Sofas have worn candelabra on their backs and 
have even held drawers, as well as lockers, between their 
feet. They have been padded beyond recognition and 
buttoned to infinity. Today sofas fill the environment 
in large matching groups like behemoths. 

In the newest transformation of these modular units, 
backs are lower, cushions are bigger and more flexible, 
and often they lie like saddles across backs and arms. 
Bogo at Casa Bella, created by Rossi di Albizzate of Italy, is 
a modular system of sumptuous proportions. The plinth 
base is upholstered in elephant hide and the cushions are 
in a lighter-toned calfskin. Zippered coverings allow for 
quick changes of mood. Bogo’s two-toned look is avail- 
able in a number of leather and upholstery combinations 


150 


and it is built superlatively. Casa Bella’s Italian svelte is 
evident everywhere in their elegant showroom, especially 
in the imperturbable chic of Simone, a chaise longue with 
a deeply recessed base and shell-shaped cushions de- 
creasing in size. Covered in a fabric with a twiggy trellis 
design, it floats like a bank of clouds reflected in water. 
Pop Art and the dynamics of great contemporary 
furniture are combined at Stendig. The famous baseball- 
glove Joe sofa and the red curvaceous lips of the Marilyn 
sofa, as well as the endlessly repeated Nonstop modular 
lounge seating and the layered leather contours of Ter- 
razza, are Stendig’s designs from the 1960s. Their Lido 
sofa with two or three seats and matching chair adopts 
the “fountain” motif of 1920s Déco in a rising channeled 
design that looks both streamlined and sculptural. 


rah 
SS 
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A refreshing trellis design in cotton is wrapped around Simone, a chaise 
longue with deep-set multisized cushions, shown at Casa Bella. 


A decade ago in Paris, M. Roche joined forces with M. 
Chouchan to found Roche-Bobois, one of France’s lead- 
ing design houses. The Roche-Bobois style signifies a 
total concept in immaculately modern furnishings. Fea- 
tured in showrooms throughout the world now is Lounge, 
a component seating based on the Japanese tatami plat- 
form, which uses perfectly square, thick, flat modular 
foam units. The elements of Inter, designed by Belus, rear 
fatly off the floor, forming cupped hands of velour—a 
marvelously witty and comfortable grouping. 

To love at the same moment the practical and the smart 
is very French. Roche-Bobois is dedicated to the supple 
hard-working qualities of leather, wrapping line after line 
of their upholstered units in this most tactile of natural 
materials. The keen spirit of ingenuity transforms many 
of the stylish European sofas into convenient beds. This 

continued on page 154 
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Antique 19th Century Antique 18th Century Semi Antique 19th Century 
Mohtashem Kashan Super Heriz Silk Fine Mazlegan 
5'10’x4’4” Unique design. RABY 6'8"x4'6” Fantastic quality 6'5"x4'4" 
Animals are beautifully drawn. Superb quality design and condition. Hamdan district 





NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 


EXHIBITION OF THE FINEST 


Owning an antique, semi-antique 
or fine new rug is a majestic 
experience. 


Our knowledge and expertise 


Antique 19th Century Prepadil have builtan inventory of unparal- Antique 18th Century 
5'11”x4'11" Some designs woven leled quality and taste. Star Kazak 


with silk. Extra fine. 7'6’x5’ Superb quality 
At the Fred Moheban Rug Com- colors and condition. 
pany, helping you select a classic 
rug has been our custom for 
many years. 


The surrounding photographs 
are just a few examples of the 
extensive variety of scatters and 
room sizes. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Fred Moheban Rug (o. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE * 6th FLOOR e NEW YORK. N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 








Antique 18th Century 
Serapi Carpet Roa 
11’x8’5" 6’x4’3 

Excellent color combination. with unusual beautiful design. 
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Fine New Nain ee Fine New Tabriz Carpet Semi Antique Isfahan Carpet 
6’8"x4'10" 5’9”x3’8” Silk inlaid. Over 12'8"x9'7" Hunting scene. 10'2"x7’ Over 900 knots per 
Garden design 800 knots per square inch. Most design woven with silk. Square inch. 
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extraordinary world tour at ar 
extraordinary price 
Preview your copy for only *2795 








el With Us... 


Through the Homes of 
Architectural Digest 


International Interiors 


International Interiors 1s a glorious visual treat for those who love to travel and 
see sights never seen on ordinary tours. Through evocatively written prose and 
superb full color photographs, you can travel with the editors of Architectural Digest 
to the thrilling, far-away places you've always wanted to visit. To a 300-year-old 
farmhouse in Provence, a fascinating reinterpretation of Islamic architecture in 
Beirut, a classically designed Greek home less than a block from the Parthenon, 
plus intriguing villas, chateaux, townhouses in Madrid, London, Tangier, Hong 
Kong and other places around the globe. 


We feel, quite simply, that Jnternational Interiors, edited from the pages of Archi- 
tectural Digest, is the most beautiful book published by The Knapp Press. A com- 
panion volume to Celebrity Homes and American Interiors, it is perhaps our crowning 
achievement —and one we think youl find irresistible. 


International Inieriors is an elegantly designed book as well —beautifully printed 
on rich enameled stock with fine cloth binding and full color jacket. Its 288 pages 
and over 40,000 words of text are splendidly enhanced by hundreds of full color 
photographs in the tradition of Architectural Digest. 


Now, you can save more than $7.00 off the publisher's suggested retail price — 
a special savings to Architectural Digest readers. Fill out the attached card or the 
coupon below and order your copy today! 


Thirty distinctive homes await your visit. 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985, Hicksville, New York 11802 


L] Please send me Architectural Digest International Interiors as soon as it is published in the 
Fall of 1979. I may preview this book for 15 days and, if not completely delighted, | may 
return it and owe nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $27.95 plus $1.75 postage and handling. 
(Publisher's suggested retail price is $35.00.) 


LI I prefer to enclose payment now and save shipping and handling charges. Same 15-day 


examination offer applies, with full refund guaranteed. (California residents please add 
6% sales tax.) 


Name 





(please print) 
Par ee ee 


Sg yp eee en Sake ge ee a ee. State 
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Signature 
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Offer good only in the United States. All orders subject to the approval of The Knapp Press. 
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is but one example of the pragmatic and sflish approach 
that characterizes this design house. 

For those who favor the theatrical, theras Super Stara 
stunning modular sofa from Antel Desigss, finished im 
steel gray satin with a trim of mirror glas inset around 
the base. The silkily glamorous Carole Loibard chair ands 
Jean Harlow sofa are the ultimate in chic—gitable seating! 
for a latter-day movie goddess. Amerigh made, each 
piece is a magnificent work of the uphGterer's art, @ 
Antel specialty. Designs inspired by Hilywood Deco 
predominate at this relatively new showr®m. Antel also 


produces a variety of objects—glass andLucite articles; 
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Called Inter, these polyether foam units are desiged by Belus and a 


available in a variety of fabrics and color ym Roche-Boboi 


handmade pillows of antique Chinese mbroidery—a 
is currently introducing from Italy a @ssy, tough mi 
finish resembling lacquer, called Lac-Plast, which 
particularly suitable for tables and cas goods. 

The gentle murmur of supreme luxt emanates f 
Domus Aurea. Gold, silver, motherof-pearl, sé 
precious stones and rare woods mab up the A 
Collection of furnit 1 decorativ accessories 

Aurea descme themsel\ 
rea of “post-Modenist eclectit 
on of Cubist, Déco, and indstrial influe 


[heir sofa, chairs and matching platform bed fe 
Macassar ebony and a brilliant vermion wood ¢ 


Red Indian Padouk. The sofa’s main sficture cons 
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: - Sculpture, ‘Grey Wings:’ by Freda Koblick 
3 fully-adjustable r drain with vented overflow 
recessed whirlpool inlets 


fill spout with diverter 


, 

} 

Kid resistant 
ontoured . suction fitting 
a i — 


MASTER CONSOLE incorporating: 
air induction controls and 
integrated hot and cold faucets 


reclining backrest 


| 
| 


ptional skirt 
emovable for 
unken installation) 


ntroducing the | 
Jacuzzi Prima VI : | double insulated 


pre-plumbed pump 
and motor 


\ sculptured: whirlpool bath that 

rings bathing full circle and beyond. 

beyond the luxury of the Greeks and Romens. 

eyond the Turkish bath, the Scandinavian sauna, and 

Bpanese hot tub. 

beyond anything men has ever known. Because it combines the 

pest Of all these systems with the latest advances in technology so 

vater can relax and soothe you in a way never possible before. 

he Prime VI by Jacuzzi. A unique combination of luxury and 

»xperience that only a Jacuzzi whirlpool bath can give. 

or more information, call Toll Free (G00) 227-0710. WHIRLPOOL 
) California, call (415) 938-7070. P.O. Drawer J, Walnut Creek, CA 94596. 





IN THE SHOWROOMS 


continued from page 150 


is but one example of the pragmatic and stylish approach 
that characterizes this design house. 

For those who favor the theatrical, there is Super Star, a 
stunning modular sofa from Antel Designs, finished in 
steel gray satin with a trim of mirror glass inset around 
the base. The silkily glamorous Carole Lombard chair and 
Jean Harlow sofa are the ultimate in chic—suitable seating 
for a latter-day movie goddess. American made, each 
piece is a magnificent work of the upholsterer’s art, an 
Antel specialty. Designs inspired by Hollywood Déco 
predominate at this relatively new showroom. Antel also 
produces a variety of objects—glass and Lucite articles, 


Called Inter, these polyether foam units are designed by Belus and are 
available in a variety of fabrics and colors from Roche-Bobois. 


handmade pillows of antique Chinese embroidery—and 
is currently introducing from Italy a glossy, tough new 
finish resembling lacquer, called Laca-Plast, which is 
particularly suitable for tables and case goods. 

The gentle murmur of supreme luxury emanates from 
Domus Aurea. Gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, semi- 
precious stones and rare woods make up the Aurea 
Collection of furniture and decorative accessories im- 
ported from Italy. Domus Aurea describe themselves as 
working in the area of “post-Modernist eclectic,” a 
derivation of Cubist, Déco, and industrial influences. 
Their sofa, chairs and matching platform bed feature 
Macassar ebony and a brilliant vermilion wood called 
Red Indian Padouk. The sofa’s main structure consists of 


continued on page 158 
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3 fully-adjustable Sculpture, “Grey Wings: by Freda Koblick 


recessed whirlpool inlets 


drain with vented overflow 


fill spout with diverter 
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MASTER CONSOLE incorporating: 
air induction controls and 
integrated hot and cold faucets 


reclining backrest 
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A sculptured whirlpool bath that 

dings bathing full circle and beyond. 

seyond the luxury of the Greeks and Romans. 

seyond tHe Turkish bath, the Scandinavian sauna, and 

apanese hot tub. 

eyond anything man has ever known. Because it combines the 

dest of all these systems with the latest advances in technology so Oe 

Water can relax and soothe you in a way never possible before. A | B 
he Prima VI by Jacuzzi. A unique combination of luxury and Ceuzzi / 
experience that only a Jacuzzi whirlpool bath can give. 


"or more information, call Toll Free (800) 227-0710. WHIRLPOO LSB: 
1 California, call (415) 938-7070. P.O. Drawer J, Walnut An CA 94596. 











Handcrafted elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


For over half a century Williams Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed finish. 

Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers today. 


For further information write for our free brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD / ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 
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HI-TECH. The Industrial Style and 
Source Book for the Home; Joan Kron and 
Suzanne Slesin; Designed by Walter Ber- 
nard. More than the first comprehensive book about 
the newest design trend in form-follows-function 
theory, more than an interior design book with hun- 
dreds of color pictures showing innovative uses for 
many familiar industrial and commercial products 
and materials—High-Tech is a source book. Includes: 
estimated prices for many products illustrated as 
well as the names and addresses of their manufac- 
turers and distributors throughout the world. $27.50 
(#40498) 


THE FIRST COMPLETE HOME DECORATING 
CATALOG. José Wilson and Arthur Leaman. This is 
a book that peace, easy to use, and will save you 
money, too. Discover an amazing collection of home 
furnishing and decorating ideas available to you by 
Mail order. Includes everything from a spiral stair- 
Case to a cigar-store Indian. And you can order 
catalogues complete with all the specifications, 
finishes, choice of fabrics and dimensions to help 
you make up your mind! $10.00 (#30047) 


DOORS. Val Clery. “There can be few of us for 
whom doors do not have a deep emotional signifi- 
cance,” says Val Clery. And through the use of this 
One motif, he offers dramatic, powerful proof of his 
Statement. Experience over 150 - full-color fascinat- 
Ing pictures; from the most humble to the most 
and doors, from doorways filled with children to 
lack holes cut in sheer cliffs for cave dwellers. Ac- 
companied throughout by Clery’s effective style of 
simple on-going dialogue. $14.95 (#20016) 


WINDOWS. Val Clery. In this companion volume to 
Doors, Clery uses the same format to study win- 
dows around the world. With more than 150 photo- 
8raphs in full color, complemented by a perceptive 
and thoughtful text, you view the Goud through the 
Inquisitive cameras of many photographers. 
| Glimpse hidden worlds and private corners as you 
Gaze in some windows. And then experience select 
Views of outside worlds from your vantage point 
within. $14.95 (#20017) 


Books Selected Exclusively for Architectural Digest Readers 





GREAT CHEFS OF FRANCE. The Masters of 
Haute Cuisine and Their Secrets; Anthony Blake 
and Quentin Crewe. Experience the drama and ex- 
citement of all twelve of the restaurants outside Paris 
that have received the ultimate accolade three 
stars. A brief history of French cuisine and a rich 
offering of anecdotes add reference and warmth as 
you meet the contemporary giants of gastronomy. 
As a final treat, each chef gives a selection of his most 
noted recipes, adapted for the home kitchen and 
including dozens of hints and suggestions. 350 
black-and-white photographs, plus 140 full-color 
photographs. $25.00 (#40500) 





SUMMER PLACES. Brendan Bill and Dudley Wit- 
ney. Reawaken memories of past pleasures and an- 
ticipate joyful times to come with this book of the 
most beloved vacation resorts in the United States 
and Canada. Favorite hideaways, from the airy 
summer houses of Long Island to ranches in the 
Rockies are captured with accuracy and charm by 
Dudley Witney’s camera with text by Brandan Gill. 
$35.00 (#20018) 


WINES OF CALIFORNIA. Robert Lawrence 
Balzer. Suddenly California wines are winning top 
honors in competition with their fine European 
counterparts. Find out why. Author Balzer, well- 
known to the California wine scene, explains which 
California wines you should buy and how they 
compare with or differ from European wines. A look 
behind the scenes at over 128 of the best-known 
vineyards in the five wine regions. Includes sugges- 
tions for which vineyards to visit, recommendations 
for lodging and restaurants, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. $25.00 (#40504) 


VERSAILLES. Gerald van der Kemp. Exceptionally 
fine illustrations, showing not only the most famous 
features of the chateau, but also many little-known 
and enchanting corners of the palace and _ its 
grounds. Includes historical background text. For 
those who already know Versailles, this book is an 
incomparable record. For those who have yet to visit 
the Sun King’s palace, there could be no finer intro- 
duction. The perfect book to display. $40.00 
(#40499) 
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THE COLLECTOR’S CATALOGUE. Jose 
Wilson and Arthur Leaman. A collector’s 
shopping guide containing addresses, de- 
scriptions and prices for an incredible variety of ar- 
tifacts and a o items sold through mail-order 
sources. You'll find something of interest for every 
taste, age group, and pocketbook gathered together 
from all over the U.S., with some selected European 
and Canadian sources. 320 black-and-white illustra- 
tions throughout plus an index. $10.95 (#20019) 





Please use the coupon below. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


c/o Wilshire Marketing, Dept. AA89 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 


Please send me the book(s) indicated below. If I am 
not satisfied, I may return the book(s) within 10 days 
for prompt refund. 
40498 [) 20017 
30047 () 40500 49499 
20016 [) 20018 20019 
Please add $1.25 per book for postage and handling. 
California residents add 6% sales tax. 
Enclosed is my check for $ 


O 40504 
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Or charge my BankAmericard/ Visa 


Master Charge American Express 


Please give all digits of account numbers in boxes below. 


ees T TEETH 


Expiration Date 


Signature _ 








(IF CHARGING) 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 





Address___ 


Cys State —_ 2 =F a 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. Allow six weeks for shipment. 
Offer expires February 29, 1980 





Add the Sea Isla mension. 
Renting a Sea Island home is a trust. You share the good taste, the 
gentle pace, the superb uncrowded sports and entertainment 


facilities of this beautiful sub 


-tropical island and its five-star resort 
| hotel, The Cloister. Many 
ted families make an extended stay 
in one of Sea Island's fine 
privately-owned residences an 
annual part of their lives. To 
| make your arrangements, 
= consult Mrs. Suzanne Engel, 
+ Sea Island Properties, 
- Sea Island, Ga. 31561 (Call 912- 
638-3611 or toll-free out-state, 


ee Sea lend 


= 400 years of architectural 
art from two continents 
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292 Moreland Ave., N.E 


Atlanta, Ga. 30307 404-525-0468 











IN THE SHOWROOMS 
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stark ebony veneer contrasting with thick cylinders of 
Red Indian Padouk. Deep rectangular cushions and 
elbow turns of brass dipped in gold complete the design. 

At Beylerian is Novemila (Nine Thousand), the most 
recent line in component seating from Arflex of Italy. 
Designed by Tito Agnoli, Novemila departs from 
Beylerian’s well-known Strips—a collection of variables in 
which large grid-patterned quilted fabric coverings zip 
off for easy maintenance, revealing carved, boxy low- 
backed seats, tightly upholstered and stitched into wide 
grooves reminiscent of automobile seating. Also at 
Beylerian by Arflex is Marenco, a sofa that has been 





Antel Designs presents a theatrical image with their Super Star, a satin- 
covered modular sofa with mirrored trim inset along the base. 


designed by the Italian comedian Mario Marenco. It 
consists of big cushions solidly puffed and arranged 
humorously into a sofa shape, with the cushions forming 
the back and arms balanced on their extreme edges. 
Designers such as Angelo Donghia, with his Olympus 
sofa for Kroehler, and Billy Baldwin, with his sofa of two- 
year vintage, which is constantly updated with different 
fabric treatments at LCS, add to the many innovative and 
discerning choices now available in the showrooms. 
Throughout its long and varied history the sofa has 
played an essential role in furnishings. Its prestigious 
function in design is validated today in the expert 
attention accorded it by even the best designers. 0 





Designs in “In the Showrooms” are available through interior designers. 




















A new collection of wallcoverings and related fabrics that speaks for itself. 


P.O. BOX 831 « CULVER CITY e¢ CALIFORNIA 90230 



















RONIN GALLERY 


605 Madison Avenue (57th-58th Streets) 
New York, New York 10022 e (212) 688-0188 


Shunga 
The erotic art of Japan 


Write Dept. A.D. 
for Catalogue with 
color illustrations, 


$12.00 
























Largest selection of fine 17th-20th century 
woodblock prints in the United States 
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A PLEASANT CHANGE a2 
FROM THE RUN-OF-THE-MILL 
FURNITURE BEING SHOWN 
AROUND TOWN. 










Also available in desks, consoles, cocktail and 
end tables of all sizes. Please write or call for 
complete information and full color illustrations. 










54" x 72" dining table _ 
with glass top. | 
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Beautiful Woods 


230 East 59th Street, N.Y. 10022 212/759-724/ 






FORMA’80 
THE ONLY SHOWING IN THE USA. 


CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL 
LOS ANGELES, GALIFORMA 
JULY 20-27, 1979 


AN EXTRAORDINARY KAHIBITION 
QF ITALIAN FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


SPONSORED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN TRADE. ROME, I'TALY 




















1,250,000 will purchase 
what you've always been 
looking for—A luxurious 
home with quality income 
units — Located in exclusive 
Pacific Heights —Only 
five minutes from the heart 
of the financial district — 
The best of old and new 
is utilized in these two 
properties to be sold as 
one—A spacious residence, 
two surprisingly large 
flats and two penthouses — 
The essence of ... 


SAN FRANCISCO 









INlustration Dale Lioyd Hall 
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ELLIS REAL ESTATE 
KELLY ELLIS TA and Ce 


2062 DIVISADERO 
-Gecessortes, Somuware 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(415) 567-9900 
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Interior by Fabrizio Mioni 


means quite a bit. For many 
years, Paul Heinley has been 
synonymous with quality. Today, 
our tradition continues for some 
very simple reasons. 


We use only the finest of woods 
and hardware. We design to 
order and construct by hand. 
Our skilled craftsmen maintain 
the same uncompromising 
attitude towards perfection that 
earned us our reputation over 
thirty years ago. 


Shutters, shojis, doors, louvres 
and dividers, each in the Paul 
Heinley tradition, a tradition of 
yor ti Talon 


General Offices 

3550 Hayden Avenue 

Culver City, California 90230 
(213) 838-3156 

Desert Area (714) 568-2238 
Bay Area (415) 345-4856 
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es, never f _ their latest product cata- 
er requires wax- _ logs, write to CERAMIC TILE _ 
an occasional INSTITUTE 700 North Virgil | 
pping. For a list of com- Avenue, Los Angels» + 
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And miraculously | When next 
and meticulously, — the wanderlust 
many of overtakes you, 
our clients’ visit Our Place. 
favorites are It’s Europe. 
represented here It’s the Orient. 
in Melrose Place. It’s more. 
Exquisite But certainly, 
examples it isn’t 

of fine antiques, 
porcelain and 

art objects from 
far-flung sources 
find their way 
here 

under the expert 
auspices of twenty 
distinguished 
dealers 

whose 

reputations are 

as internationally 
respected as 

the pieces they 
collect. 


MELROSE PLACE AT LA CIENEGA IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 


common place. 


Art Connection 


Bac St. 

Antiques Cie 
Connoisseur 
Antiques 

Paul Ferrante 

John Good Imports 


La Maison 
Francaise Antiques 
Le Restaurant 
Barbara Lockhart 
Martin of London 
Museum Antiques 
John J. Nelson 
Antiques 

Morey Palmer 
Associates 


Charles Pollock 
Antiques 


Primavera 


Brian Proper 
Antiques 


Quatrain 

Speirs & Laughlin 
Renee Talbot 

R. Tarlow Antiques 
Earle D. Vandekar 
Of Knightsbridge 
Incorporated 


You are 
invited to 
Melrose Place 
accompanied 
by your 
interior 
designer. 
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; and their knowing clients wal 

a ysl Aer orig items from designer showrooms and 
Ese lige issues of Architectural Digest. 

Been oyu come tamales en clan MR WVeN le Rela(cin alee elec ohY 
Re all readers of this magazine the convenience of 
ordering these items directly. At trade prices. Without 

hunting for hours in showrooms. And without waiting 


Peking lacquer chest. Classic scroll design. Three sizes. 
Large (illustrated): 15” D x 31” W x 43” H, $725 ($40). 
Medium: 12” D x 24” W x 36” H, $495 ($30). 

Small: 11” D x 23” W x 30” H, $395 ($25). 


Leather trunk. Hand- -painted gold on Chinese Red lacquer. 
181” Dx 1414” W x 1412” H, $345 ($10). 


Quantities are limited and subject to prior sale. Prices effective until August 31, 1979. 
California residents please add 6% sales tax. Dollar figures in parentheses are for packing and freight. 


DESIGNER SOURCES LTD. 


sic decorative accessories at trade prices. 















months for delivery, because our policy is to ship an} / 
order within 7 days. 

Order by calling 800-227-8918" Charge to American| | i 
Express, MasterCharge or Visa. Or send check to} 
Designer Sources Ltd., 905 Sherman Ave., Menlo Park, | 
CA 94205. If not satisfied, prompt refund will be nirteLel 
upon return of article within two weeks. 


*In Los Angeles, call 213-464-7766. San Diego, 714-235-6079. | 
San Francisco, 415-854-1464. 


. 


| 








Photography by Robert A. SH 
Black solid bronze temple lions. Used traditionally as 
sentinels outside Siamese temples. Two sizes. Large | 
(illustrated): 33” H, $525 ($40). Small: 24” H, $375 ($30). 
Solid hand-cast brass stag. Classic Khmer symbol of 
longevity. Two sizes. Approximately 21” L x 21” H (illustrated): | 
$285 ($10). Approximately 14” L x 14” H, $95 ($8). 
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Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


Oe ira M. abel an A ' 
Studios + 


626 El Camino Real ih 
San Carlos, California 94070 


ELEGANCE IN BRASS AND GLASS 


Framed in solid brass finished in weathered brass 
look, the beveled glass gives it the charm of the 
early “glass age.”’ It makes a historical fixture sure 
to please and bring comment from your guests. 
eM a ae Lae eer. Mohs aL 


MARVELOUS SELECT! 


415 591-5663 


LIGHT FIXTURES 415 593-6214 


LAMPS- SHADES 


—— 


Distinguished Interior Design 
Showing Fine Furnishing, } 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 


(714) 497 - 4488 







424 FOREST AVE. LAGUNA BEACH, CA. 92651 
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You NeedA POOLSAVER 


BUY POOLSAVER® INSTEAD OF 

I rit CONVENTIONAL SOLAR PANELS! : 

EE | Tt SOLAR HEATING: f 
if 4 shussdiison Unlike conventional solar panels, Poolsaver® distributes 


5 
HT solar energy over 100% of pool surface. Raises poo: 
l| temperature as much as 10° to 15°. 


ee are eae | THERMAL INSULATION: I 


Retains heat overnight. Reduces heat loss up to 70%. 


FOR SAFETY: 


Enjoy peace of mind. Makes your pool safer for kids & pets| 


CLEANLINESS: Hh, 
Keeps dirt, leaves & debris out of your pool. Eliminates mos) | 
cleaning drudgery. : 


$$$ SAVINGS: 
Drastically cuts your heating, chemical, cleaning, water) ' 
electrical, and maintenance bills. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC: ! 
Motorized for easy daily use. Just flip a switch — so conven} | 
ient. No more pool blanket hassles. 


POOLSAVER® FITS MOST POOLS 


New and existing, Most shapes. 


IN CALIFORNIA: 

AUTOMATIC SOLAR COVERS INC. 
LOS ANGELES (213) 639-7800 
1970 Gladwick St. Compton, CA. 90220 


SAN DIEGO (714) 578-3221 i 
8590 Production Ave San Diego, CA. 92121 ss 
NORTHERN CAL (800) 642-0133 — IM 
1130-P Burnett Ave Concord, CA 94520 LAL Ld i MAS 
OUTSIDE OF CALIFORNIA: all 


COVER POOLS INC. / 
(801) 262-2724 
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Everything in Uniques has a price. From a one And now, of particular interest to Architectural 


hundred thousand dollar chalet in Colorado to Digest readers nationally, beginning with the Summer 
luxurious million dollar estates in California and 1979 issue to be released in August, Uniques will 
Hawaii. Because Uniques is the largest property include some of the finest and most celebrated homes 


magazine published in the West; indeed, the largest in Florida and the Caribbean. A priceless edition! 
all-color magazine of its kind in the world. To receive your copy of the Summer 1979 issue of 


Each quarterly edition features nearly 200 Uniques, use the coupon below (or supply the same 
outstanding homes, ranches and estates in Hawaii, information T T . . 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, —on a separate l | N I O H. 5 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas (plus Canada). sheet). 123 West Padre 


Santa Barbara, CA 93105 


L) Please send me a copy of the Summer 1979 issue of Uniques. I enclose $2.50 ($5 US in Canada — 
void elsewhere outside the U.S.A.). LJ Please enter a subscription in my name for LJ one year ($10) 
L] two years ($18) LI three years ($25). I enclose my check or money order (Canadians add $10 US per year). 


Name Sess Fhe 





Street Address City/State . Zip SaaS 
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Art and Design: Cityscape 
By Robert Bartlett Haas 





Tiffany Silver, by Charles H. Carpenter, Jr. with Mary Grace 
Carpenter; 296 pages, illustrated generously with more than 300 
black and white photographs in addition to four color plates. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1978. 

THE DRIVE OF OUR TIMES is to “understand” everything in 
the arts. Slowly everything comes under scientific scru- 
tiny and classification. Tiffany glass has certainly had its 
day in the auction mart. Now it is Tiffany silver’s turn. 

Fortunately, the task of investigation and description of 
Tiffany silver has been in the hands of two excellent 
writers and researchers, Charles H. Carpenter, Jr. and 
Mary Grace Carpenter, whose collaboration has resulted 
in a dignified and well-presented volume on Tiffany 
silver. Included are nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
flatware, presentation pieces, swords, guns, trophies and 
wares in the “Japanese Style.” In addition, they discuss 
the service of 1,250 pieces made for John Mackay from 
a half ton of silver directly out of his Comstock Lode. 

However, the Carpenters’ use of ‘’Victorian” as a style 
term in the American nineteenth century just isn’t spe- 
cific enough to cover the variety of influences involved— 
“lush exuberance” isn’t precise enough to characterize 
it, and “Victorian” isn’t enough to categorize it, either. 

But everything else in the book is quite praiseworthy— 
the forays into the working drawings in Tiffany’s files, the 
strong chapter on processes of manufacture, and the 
identification of Edward C. Moore as the unsung hero of 
Tiffany’s design leadership. Henry B. Platt, president of 
Tiffany, puts it this way: ’. . . research proves that Moore 
was far more important than any of us realized, and that 
he was one of the most important forces in the formula- 
tion of the international Art Nouveau movement.” 

The Carpenters are to be congratulated on their book 
Tiffany Silver. It is a good source for those wishing 
to understand the circumstances under which specific 
pieces of Tiffany silver were produced. 


Hyde Park Houses, by Jean F. Block; 156 pages, illustrated 
with 76 black and white plates and 21 figures. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago and London, 1978. 

A remarkably detailed account of one of Chicago’s 
oldest neighborhoods, the Hyde Park-Kenwood area, 
Chicago’s first suburb, which contains “hundreds of 
splendid examples of nineteenth-century domestic archi- 
tecture, still standing today,” and numerous later dwell- 
ings by twentieth-century architects Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Holabird and Roche, and Howard Van Doren Shaw. 

There are excellent chapters on three periods of 
growth: 1856 to 1871, 1872 to 1889, 1890 to 1910. They 
record the effects of the fire of 1871, which destroyed 
many of the earliest wooden buildings; the effects of 


162 


annexation, in 1889, and of the World’s Columbian 


- Exposition of 1893; and the founding of the University of 


Chicago, which brought a varied population to the area. 

Two appendixes present information about the archi- 
tects and a checklist of the existing dwellings built before 
1910. An extensive portfolio of photographs illustrates 
the architectural influence of the area today. 


Pompeii, A.D. 79, by John Ward-Perkins and Amanda 
Claridge; 215 pages, with 450 color and black and white 
illustrations of all the works of art. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
in association with the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1978. 
The International Pompeii a.p. 79 Exhibition, featur- 
ing treasures from the National Archaeological Museum, 
Naples, and the Pompeii Antiquarium, Pompeii, has 





culminated in a rich catalogue and essays on the exhibi- - 


tion, made possible by grants from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, and the Xerox Corporation. 
The visual aspects of the exhibition, as reproduced in 





i 


the color plates, will certainly be a treasure trove of @ 


interior design ideas. Everyone will no doubt respond to — 


the warm, dry color tones of the wall paintings with a new — : 


enthusiasm and find that there is, in the poignant direct- 
ness of the unexpectedly doomed life style that is repre- 
sented in these artifacts, a new and more intimate and 
gentle mood for contemporary interiors. 

The historical aspects of the exhibition are superbly 
presented in the essays by John Ward-Perkins and 
Amanda Claridge, who movingly tell the story of the day 
(August 24, a.p. 79) Vesuvius blew up and buried the 
towns of Pompeii, Herculaneum and Stabiae under “a rain 
of ash, pumice and volcanic mud beneath which they were 


to lie entombed for sixteen centuries.” Also present in — 
maps, plans, color plates and a catalogue of black and 
white photographs is an overview of the culture that was: | 


its towns, countryside, volcano, people, gardens, houses, 
trades, occupations, pastimes, economy, treasures, cults 
continued on page 164 
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SOIL /STAIN REPELLER 


COORDINATED WALLCOVERING/FABRIC BOOK < 
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Barcalounger Recliners 
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UNION-NATIONA 


Since 1901 
fine bedroom, dining room and occasioné 
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Mandarin Wall Cabinet , 
78%" wide, 16” deep, 86” high 
From our Mandarin group of dining room furniture 


Send $2.00 to Department A for brochure, ''Furniture for Gracious Living" 


UNION-NATIONAL, INC. 
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JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 14701 
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continued from page 162 


and beliefs. Through this archaeological find, we are able 
to recreate the view of the day when time stopped and 
ashes covered this area of the Roman world, preserving it 
as it was 1900 years ago. This book shares that time with us. 

In its bound form, this is a deluxe catalogue of great 
interest and importance to anyone working with styles 
and for anyone interested in life styles of the past. 


The Fantastic Art of Vienna, by Alessandra Comini; 85 
illustrations, 40 in color. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1978. 
An enormously well-put-together and superbly illus- 
trated book about the artists of Vienna has been done by 
Alessandra Comini, one of the most readable of the art 
historians. She writes about the historical currents that 
have shaped Viennese thought over the centuries and 


THE VISUAL ASPEC iSaa3 
THE EXHIBITION ARE A TREASURE 
TROVE OF DESIGN BE 





pulls off a minor masterpiece in visual criticism. 

Death and the escape from death are the underlying ~ 
themes that have captivated Viennese artists, from six- 
teenth-century Albrecht Altdorfer to twentieth-century 
Friedrich Hundertwasser. Author Comini, who already 
has to her credit brilliant books on Gustav Klimt and Egon 
Schiele, two of Vienna’s great early-twentieth-century 
painter-commentators, traces Vienna’s fantasies and 
dreams in its architecture, museums, theater, music and 
pastimes (of which the waltz is not the least). She sees 
these fantasies and dreams largely as the intoxicating 
escape from centuries of ‘fantastic existence’ —wars, 
pestilence, invasions, fires and floods. 

She deals brilliantly with all that was and is Vienna— 
the diverse populations, nationalities and forces that 
shaped the Austro-Hungarian Empire, including the 
curious and “bizarre paradox” of the Austrian Jew, and 
the consequences of these forces up to and through the 
period when Sigmund Freud probed Viennese dreams. 

Viennese escapism, and the “multiple manifestations | 
of Eros,” which were pursued in the flight from death, | 
show themselves fully in the juxtaposed correspondence ~ 
of Alma Mahler and the painter Oskar Kokoschka, and 
particularly in Alma Mahler’s mature assessment of “the 
greatest love affair since the Middle Ages”: “Oskar 
Kokoschka had fulfilled my life and destroyed it at the © 
same time.” This life and death simultaneity, “equally — 
present in the great continuum of biological renewal,” as — 
Comini sees it, is apparent in the fantastic art of Viennese 
painting to the very present. Her penetrating comments 
on the recent generation—Rudolf Hausner, Erich Braver, 
Ernst Fuchs, Arnold Rainer and Friedrich Hundert- 
wasser—go a long way towards making their work more 
understandable and their contributions to Vienna’s 
“melancholic merrymaking” tragically clear.0 





LORIN MARSH LTD. D &D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, NY. Oey (212) PL 9-8700 
CHICAGO: Frank Charles Assoc. (312) 644-3998 
HOUSTON: Gerald Hargett, Inc. (713) 627-8510 
( ) LOS ANGELES: Mitchell/Mann Assoc. (213) 652-8370 


FINE FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES |= THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT OR INTERIOR DESIGNER 
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Tamo veneer table with 3” brass clad feet, custom to size and design. Designed by George Constant. 








China Seas 
The Image of 
Good Design 


Fabrics * Wallcoverings * Designs 


SHOWROOM 
l49 EAST 72NDSTREET * NEW YORK, NY. 10021 * 212/879-3100 


© CHINA SEAS INCORPORATED 
127 FAST 76TH STREET * NYC 10021 © 212/535-3030 
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A Gem of a Mouse 


Behind those twinkling dark eyes is a body of dazzling, | 
diamond-like full lead crystal. More than a hundred precision-cut 
facets scatter a beam of light into fiery droplets of rainbow color, 
to add the sparkle of elegance to your home. An exclusive | 
import, this is perhaps the most brilliant crystal in the world. A | 
meticulously hand-finished gem, but surprisingly affordable. | 
Money-back guarantee. With mirror-topped walnut stand, only , 
— $37.50. Please add any applicable state taxes. Phone to use AM | 
Exp. CB, Diners, MC, Visa. Call Toll-Free: 800-821-5462. In 
Missouri, call: 800-892-5796. Or send check to The Halls Col- | 
lection, P.O. Box 5548, Kansas City, MO 64109. 


halls ceasto. 


Dept. 13, Box 5548, Kansas City, MO 64109 





ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELING inc. 


979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022. <= 


(212) 371-9632-3 


We will listen very attentively 
to your wants and needs, 
concentrate on your taste 
and preference and satisfy 
your imagination. 


Our staff will spend endless 
hours sketching, planning, 
drafting and even building a 
model to scale of your new 
room. 








The cabinets, panels and 
fireplaces are made of the 
highest quality materials and 
are superbly crafted in hand 
rubbed finishes. 





Expert cabinet makers are 
drafted from our own cabinet 
shop to insure a flawless installation. 





Immediate Delivery on the 
Highest Quality, Deep Sculptured 
Hardwood Mouldings. 


Hand Carved Hardwood French 
and English Fireplaces. 


Send $6.00 for Custom Paneling Brochure & Color Slides. 
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PREVIEWS 
The Queen's Collection 


The exquisite furniture 
collection of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II. 
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Shown exclusively 
in September 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


No. 9118 


Architectural artwork from the 
past, engineered for today. 


No. 114 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture: 
Below it is the No. 450 Accessory Moulding in the ever 
popular trellis design. 

No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 


designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 
doorway or wall niche. 


LE 


For information on our complete line write: 


Oe Gde)) 1 Lo 


Dept.AD 4870S. Atlanta Rd. Smyrna, Ga. 30080 404 351-0820 


Our oval table of antiqued brass 
has the smart, high fashion style 
that adds an unmistakable zest 
to any room setting. Inset 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 
to show you this table and the 
other items in our Directoire 
OCT ULC Cuber Cwetctiic) 
and a four-color mirror/table 
cia titaee 
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facets scatter a beam of light into fiery droplets of rainbow color, | 
to add the sparkle of elegance to your home. An exclusive | 
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os AS ak Money-back guarantee. With mirror-topped walnut stand, only” 
— $37.50. Please add any applicable state taxes. Phone to use AM) 

Exp. CB, Diners, MC, Visa. Call Toll-Free: 800-821-5462. In 
Missouri, call: 800-892-5796. Or send check to The Halls Col- 


lection, P.O. Box 5548, Kansas City, MO 64109. 


Fabrics * Wallcoverings * Designs 


SHOWROOM 
149 EAST 72NDSTREET * NEW YORK, N-Y. 10021 * 212/879-3100 


© CHINA SEAS INCORPORATED halis Colocsti 
127 EAST 76TH STREET * NYC 10021 * 212/535-3030 whe Ow’ 
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We will listen very attentively 
to your wants and needs, 
concentrate on your taste 
and preference and satisfy 
your imagination. 


Our staff will spend endless 
hours sketching, planning, 
drafting and even building a 
model to scale of your new 
room. 
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The cabinets, panels and 
fireplaces are made of the 
highest quality materials and 
are superbly crafted in hand 
rubbed finishes. 
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Expert cabinet makers are 
drafted from our own cabinet 
shop to insure a flawless installation. 
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Immediate Delivery on the 
Highest Quality, Deep Sculptured 
Hardwood Mouldings. 

Hand Carved Hardwood French 
and English Fireplaces. 






Mi 
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Send $6.00 for Custom Paneling Brochure & Color Slides. 





PREVIEVVS 
The Queen's Collection 


The exquisite furniture 
collection of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II. 


ra , 


Shown exclusively 
in September 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


No. 9118 


Architectural artwork from the 
past, engineered for today. 


No. 114 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture: 
Below it is the No. 1450 Accessory Moulding in the ever 
popular trellis design. 

No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 


~ 
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For information on our complete line write: 
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Dept.AD 4870 S. Atlanta Rd. Smyrna, Ga. 30080 404 351-0820 


Our oval table of antiqued brass 
has the smart, high fashion style 
that adds an unmistakable zest 
to any room setting. Inset 
beveled glass top. 22” x 42” x 17” 
high. Ask your LaBarge dealer 
to show you this table and the 
other items in our Directoire 
Group. Write us for his name 
and a four-color mirror/table 
yiiatitaee 
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Holland, Michigan 49423 
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SPANISH BOLD! 
From Tropitone. 


This beautiful design has all 
the color and drama of sunny 
Spain in its styling. And is strong 
as the proverbial bull in 
construction. Bold and direct, it 
is only one of seven groups of 
fine casual furniture that come 
in an endless array of colors. 
Send $3 for our full-color 
48-page catalog and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 
See why people say, 
‘Tropitone. Probably the finest.” 


Tropitone East: P.O. Box 3197, 
Sarasota, FL. 33578 


Irvine, CA. 92714 


TAnILeONe 





146 E. 56th St., N.¥.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Atlanta e Chicago e Dallas e Houston 
Los Angeles e Miami @ Troy (Michigan) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 
Complete catalogue available — $10.00 





West: 17101 Armstrong, 








Malley 


An Alternative to High Prices... 










In homes where the criteria }j 
for furnishings is top quality jj 
and impeccably good taste; jj 
there is a place for furnishings }} 
from Mallory’s Ltd. q 












Henredon, Heritage and 
Drexel are only a- few of the 
fine lines from which you may 
select. 









Mallory’s Ltd.... Now the 
opportunity of fine furnishings 
and savings combined. 


Malloy, Ltd 


P.O. Box 1150 
Jacksonville, N.C. 28540 
(919) 353-1828 
Mon. thru’ Fri. 9 to 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 









Yes------Please send me _ informa: | 
tion on how | can _ order fines 
furnishings at substantial savings’ | 


1778 











Reflecting your good taste.... 
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Our fine Oriental rugs 


ORIENT HANDEL 

525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 

(213) 657-5175 RUGS OF CHINA & PERSIA 
Div. of Orient Handel 
7444 Forsyth Blvd. 
Clayton, Missouri 63105 
(314) 862-6400 


Wholesale We buy, sell & trade 


ORIENT HANDEL 

1124 Sutter St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94109 
(415) 885-4530 


Retail 





In association with 


CHARLOTTE HORSTMANN LTD. 


HONGKONG 


DESIGNS Be Offers hand-made Ming Dynasty 
household furniture 


Crafted in Hong Kong in solid 
rosewood or teakwood by master 
cabinet-makers from Shanghai, K’iangsi 
and Canton using the traditional tools 
of 16th century China and hand-rubbed 
to a deep finish. 


The highly respected textbooks of 
Gustav Ecke, George Kates and Robert 
Ellsworth illustrate the authentic Ming 
designs which can be precisely 
reproduced or modified to a client’s 
specifications. 


In San Francisco at The Icehouse 
151 Union Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 

(415) 981-6510 





Oriental Rugs 


PASHGIAN 


A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE SINCE 1902 


| 
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HAROLD BRODERICK, A.S.I.D. t 
STEPHEN CHASE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY: JEREMIAH O. BRAGSTAD 








See Us First§ 
For Rugs You'll 


Treasure For 
A Lifetime. 


At Oriental Rug Exchange, fine rugs have been 
our lives for three generations. Our knowledge 
of the rugmaking art has come after many 
years of patient watching and listening. We 
invite you to our showroom, where this knowl- 
edge has enabled us to build a collection of 
uncommon beauty. Fine new and antique rugs J es 
from Persia, Pakistan, Indiaand China— all ia Le oe ma aT at 2 
magnificent treasures to enjoy for a lifetime. Memes Ae ae chs LLL 






Courtesy to the trade and to quantity buyers. 
We purchase exceptional rugs and offer expert 
cleaning, restoration and appraisal. Direct 
importers. One of the largest in the West. 
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Oriental Rug Exchange 


La Cienega Showroom Pacific Design Center Showroom 
339 North La Cienega Boulevard 8687 Melrose Avenue /Suite 186 
Los Angeles, California 90048 Los Angeles, California 90069 


Telephone (213) 657-1633 Telephone (213) 652-9918 
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Remember gold? It used to be “the” standard 

But not anymore. No sir. Today china is better than gold 

Much Better! 

In fact, over the past ten years Chinese ceramics have set a 
blazing new standard by compounding at an annual rate 
of 19.2% 

On the average, $10,000 invested in Chinese ceramics in 
1969 would today be worth about $58,000 * 

And the china boom is just beginning 


But one must be careful before plunging in the china market. 


Very careful 

Because there is decorative china, than there is fine porce- 
lain—the great pieces, the rare and beautiful pieces that will 
appreciate while bringing hours of esthetic enjoyment. 

Like the merchandise handled by Earle D. Vandekar. 

Over the centuries the Vandekar family has traded in fine 
antiques with meticulous attention to quality. A practice which 
has made the name Vandekar as renowned in the world of 
antiques as the name Rothschild is in the world of banking. 

The name Vandekar is synonymous with quality and depen- 
dability 

It'S aname you can trust 

The Vandekar gallery stocks and deals in only the rarest 
pieces. And, with rare exceptions, it stocks nothing made 
after 1830 

To Earle D. Vandekar 149 years old is just too young. 





A large Chinese Export 
Oxhead Tureen and Cover 
Chien Lung period 


And every item sold by Earle D. Vandekar is backed by a 
certificate that fully guarantees its authenicity and value. 

Everything from a $20.00 saucer to a $500,000 Ming Vase. 

And Earle D. Vandekar is a distinguished member of the 
major antique organizations of England and America. 

Organizations like: the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
and the National Antique & Art Dealers Association of America. 

Only a few select dealers qualify to be members of these 
prestigious associations. An important thing to keep in mind 
when shopping for solid china investments. 

Yes, the Great China Rush of '79 is on! ous 

And Earle D. Vandekar cordially invites you to mine the great 
treasures at his new Los Angeles gallery. His first branch in 
the world outside London. 

So pay a visit. Earle’s son, Paul, will be honored to assist 
you in choosing your very special investment. 

Shop Earle D. Vandekar and your future will always be bullish. 
“Los Angeles Magazine, September 1978 


Earle D. Vandekar 
of Knightsbridge, Incorporated. 


8485 Melrose Place 

Los Angeles, California 90069. 
(213) 655-4353 

138, Brompton Road, 

London, SW3 1HY, England 
(01) 589-8481 
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Bruce Villa Nova Plank — over concrete, plywood, or level wood subfloors, 


Another shade of elegance with genuine hardwood flooring. Available for your home or office from your local | 
hardwood flooring contractor. 


' LZIRGINIA | 
Teed ® 


Wholesale only, to the trade 


VIRGINIA HARDWOOD COMPANY 


Warehouse and showroom 


P.O. Box 90, Monrovia, California 91016 
VIRGINIA HARDWOOD CO. VIRGINIA HARDWOOD CO. 


Warehouse and showroom Warehouse and showroom 
: : ; = : ; 





PREVIEWS 


Coming Next— 
in September 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Architectural Digest Visits: 


GEOFFREY BEENE 
in New York City. 


The Collectors: Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II. 


‘INTERIOR DESIGNS 


India’s opulence and tradition: 
Lake Palace in Udaipur. 
Stephen Chase chooses 

intimate décor for his 
Palm Springs residence. 
Design: in Toronto by 
James Robertson. 
Country charm for a small 
chateau in Normandy. 
Thomas Britt brings urbanity 
and style toa 
New York City cooperative. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Historic Houses: 


Victor Hugo’s Hauteville House. 


Architecture: 
Solar House in Connecticut 
by Steven J.Conger. 
Gardens: Nemours, 


| the Alfred I. duPont Gardens 


in Wilmington, Delaware. 


Art: Women in Their Boudoirs. 


Antiques: 
The Art of Bookbinding. 


AND MORE— 
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We eRe On We GROW Wim B es io ES 


NEW YORK 

Nant 

DALLAS / HOUSTON 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 

SAN FRANCISCO 


232 East 59 Street 

39 East, Inc. 

Waitman Martin, Inc. 
Sarajane International 
Rodal Design Collection 
Chalfonte St. Giles 
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964 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 755-8330 
Chicago: Rozmallin (312) 467-6860 
Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc. (214) 747-4211 
Los Angeles: Seasons (213) 273-5007 


Through your Architect or Interior Designer 
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“TRELLIS GERANIUM’—available in six colorways. 


LOUIS W. BOWEN INC. oe 


FINE WALLCOVERINGS aa 


979 THIRD AVE. - D & D BLDG. - NEW YORK 10022 
Chicago + Philadelphia + Dallas » Miami + Boston + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Montreal + Toronto 


Available through interior designers or architects 
; 5 _ 
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Box 270 
Lenoir, North Carolina 28645: 
Phone 
704-728-9234 or 704-728-8011 
Mon. thru Fri. 9 to 5:30 
Sat. 9 to 4 





At Stevens Furniture Co., of Lenoir, | 
N.C., your opportunity for selection of 
fine home furnishings at the very best 
prices possible will become a reality. 





| 
All fine U.S. furniture manufacturers’ | 
lines are available through Stevens 
Furniture Co. 












This is an opportunity for you to deal} 
with a company that offers authentic 
savings and outstanding service. 





Address —_—_— 





City : 4 








State Zip 


Please send me additional information on how | can pur- 
chase fine home furnishings through Stevens Furniture 
Co., Inc. of Lenoir, N.C. at considerable savings 













-’ CHARLIE MAYO — 
ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF: 


MAYO WHOLESALE: 
FURNITURE, INC. 


“These are the distinguished 
manufacturers we represent” 


- Barcalounger 

- Casa Bique 

‘Century Chair Company 
‘Century Furniture Company 
- Chaircraft 

- Chapman 

- Comfort Designs 

- Councill Craftsmen 

- Frederick Cooper Lamps 

- Greg Copeland 

- Crescent Furniture Company 
- Davis Cabinet 

- Design Institute of America 
-Ficks Reed 

- Founders 

- Four Corners Imports 

- Gilliam Furniture Company 
- Hekman Furniture Company 
- Henkel-Harris 

- Henredon 

- Hickory Chair Company 

- Hickory Manufacturing Company 
: Jeffco 

- Kindel Furniture Company 
- Knob Creek 

- Knoll International 

- LaBarge 

* Leathercraft 

- Madison Square 

- Marimont 

- Mount Airy Furniture Company 
- Nichols & Stone 

- North Carolina Schoonbeck 
-O-Asian 

- Reprodux 

- Sarreid 

-Schillay & Rehs 

*Shuford 

- Selig 

: Sligh 

- Southwood Reproductions 

- Spring Air 

- Stanton-Cooper 

- Statton Furniture 

- Stiffel 

- Thayer Coggin 

- Tomlinson 

- Tri-Mark 

- Virginia Galleries 

- John Widdicomb 

* Wildwood Lamps 

- Woodmark Originals 

* Wright Table Company 


970 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Visit the imaginative, spacious 
showrooms and talk with Charlie 
Mayo, Walter McCreary, Don 
Aenchbacher, Ray Maddox, 
Custer Mayo, Herb Roberts, 
Jimmy Lawson or Tom Johnson. 








“Serving the professional designer.” 


Mayo Wholesale Furniture, Inc., P.O. Box 93784 Martech 
Station, Atlanta, Georgia, 30318. Phone (404) 876-8861. 
Write or call about the Air Travel Program. 


Participant in the Industry Foundation of A.S.I.D. 












HUNDREDS 

OF ROLLS-ROYCE 
FOR SALE 

PRICES BEGIN AT $5,000 


The Robb Report is a publication that lists hundreds of new, previously owned, antique and classic Rolls-Royce 
motorcars for sale. Each Rolls-Royce is accurately described by its present owner; the report gives the owners 
name, address and telephone number. All motorcars are for sale. Only Rolls-Royce and Bentley automobiles 
are advertised. 


The Robb Report, through its hundreds of pages of listings, offers you the convenience of arm chair shopping 
for the world’s finest and most prestigious automobiles. You will be pleasantly surprised with the variety of 
automobiles offered and the low prices. 


The Robb Report annual is bound in suede. It will be mailed within ten days from the receipt of your order. You # 
may purchase The Robb Report by mailing your check in the amount of $27.50 to the address below, or you 
may call collect 404-256-9470 to order by phone. You may charge The Robb Report to your Visa, Bank 
Americard, Mastercharge, American Express or Diners Club by giving both your credit card number and 
expiration date. 


THE ROBB REPORT/P.O. BOX 720317 AD/ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30326 








Our new,| 
full color brochure 
is now available at 

three dollars per copy 
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Oriental Wallcoverings c 
Art & Antiques Since 1898 


979 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 ¥ 
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ECM OLC VMN RM OMT) LET ALY sleeping. A 
que, elegantly luxurious pillow top pampers you 
‘h the kind of comfort you’ve dreamed about. 
‘urally, every detail of construction and 


“ 


kmanship is superb. This is the newest and 


‘st member of our famous Back Supporter line 
DLC tem 
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666 Lake Shore Drive + Chicago, Illinois 60611 














Poolside or patid 
this Ionian colleetign 
by Woodard fits 

perfectly. The clean 















flow of the design helps it blend 
in beautifully with the great out- 
doors. See it at any of our fine 





Exquisite Bonheur du Jour 
signed Pierre Roussel 


Museum quality Bonheur du Jour 
by Pierre Roussel (1723-1782) 
of kingwood parquetry inlaid 
with olivewood. Cabriole legs 

with bronze doré sabots. 

Large drawer has three 

compartments, 

one fitted 

with a mirror. 
Length: 3014"; 
Depth: 19”; 

Height: 39”. 

Roussel, master, 
ébéniste, was of 

a famed family of 
cabinetmakers. 
Among 

his patrons was the 
Prince de Condé, who 
furnished the 

‘ Palais-Bourbon 
at Chantilly. 
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Manheim Galleries 


409 Royal St., New Orleans, 504-568-1901 
/ 2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas, 214-742-2364 


: 320 Decorative Center, Dallas, 214-742-2364 
J (This Gallery for the Trade only.) 








READERS 
DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, 
architects and galleries 
featured in this issue. 


Pages 54-59: 
Bray-Schaible Design 
80 West Fortieth Street 
New York, New York 10018 
212/354-7525 


Pages 60-65: 
Reginald Adams, ISID 
8548 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/659-8038 


Pages 66-71: 
Bluett & Sons, Ltd. 
48 Davies Street 
London W1, England 


001-629-4018 4 


Ralph M. Chait Galleries 
12 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-0937 


Spink & Son, Ltd. 

5,6 & 7 King Street 

St. James’s 

London SW1, England 
01-930-7888 


Earle D. Vandekar 

of Knightsbridge Incorporated 
8485 Melrose Place 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/655-4353 


Pages 72-77: 
Carleton Varney 
60 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/758-2810 


Pages 78-85: 
Booth, Nagle & Hartray 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/266-2800 


continued on page 17). 
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| Please attach your Architectural 

Digest label here, or copy your 
| name and address as it appears on 
| your label in the space below. 


All our services to subscribers are fas- 
| ter when you include that subscription 
| label. 


| MOVING? Please give us 8 weeks 
| natice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address. 


| QUESTION OR COMPLAINT? We can . 
_ give faster results when,you include Height 167 $6,000 
| your label. 


_UNLISTING SERVICE. If you want 
_ your name left off our mail advertiser's 
, list, just check the box below, send us 
| the coupon and your label. 


_ RENEWING? Check your label to be 2 e the 

sure it’s correct. By the way, your label @) 

shows the last issue in your current ® ® 

subscription in the top right corner. 1scernin: CO ector 
| (Example MAR 78 means March of 1978 

is the last issue you'll get.) For unin- 
| terrupted service, include your label 


with this coupon. Check the boxes An outstanding pair of antique 
below that apply. 


| WANT TO SUBSCRIBE? Check the polychrome pointers, circa 1880, 

| boxes below and fill in the coupon. For » 7 2 

ee cerioks eda cast in solid bronze by Leon Bureau 
separate sheet, and give us your in- 


| structions. (Outside U.S. and pos- This fine eS 1S rel one cereal oa 
| sessions, add $7 per subscription.) exceptional collection of bronze, 
| Please send a year's (10 issues) subscrip- 


tion to Architectural Digest at $35.00. EET and marble Teele) ethos 
newly arrived from Italy. 





L) New Subscription [] Renewal 
L] Payment Enclosed [] Bill me later it Py tas at Orange @eltrelaras 
(] Change of address 
L) Do not give my name to mail adver- most talked-about store. 
tisers who rent the Architectural 
Digest-subscribers list. 


4COA 
i e. 
A ——————————————————E / FURNITURE SHOPS 


SINCE 1919 
Py State" _ Zip 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 155 South Glassell, Orange, CA 


PO. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 (714) 538-1159 













BRUSSELS NICE GENEVA ROTTERDAM BARCELONA CANADA U.S.A. 
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New York « Atlanta » Beverly Hills » Birmingham Mi * Boston « Chicago * Denver + Ft Lauderdale 
Houston * Miami * Minneapolis * Montreal * Ottawa » Paramus * Quebec « Roslyn Heights 


Scarsdale « Scottsdale « Toronto * Washington DC + Westport * Winnetka + Winnipeg 


COLOR CATALOGUE - 148 PAGES, ALL STORES, OR MAIL $5+ 200 MADISON AVE, NYC 10036+ DEPT A-779 


HOWARD KAPLAN 
French Country Store 


35 E. 10th STREET, N.Y.C. 10003 
(212)674-1000 
SELECT TRADE SOURCE 














READERS DIRECH@R: 


continued from page 174 


Pages 86-95: 
Melvin Dwork, Inc. 
425 East Fifty-first Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-9330 


James Peter Maguire 

230 Central Park South 
New York, New York 10019 
212/586-3709 


Pages 106-109: 
Robert Hutchinson Designs 
1232 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 94109 
415/771-7000 





Pages 118-123: 
Francisco L. Kripacz 
7 Highland Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M4W 2A2 
416/967-4477 


Pages 124-129: 
Acquavella Galleries 
18 East Seventy-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/734-6300 


Frank E. Fowler 
Post Office Box 247 
Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee 37350 
615/821-3081 


Hirschl & Adler Galleries 
21 East Seventieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/535-8810 


Kennedy Galleries 

40 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/541-9600 


R. H. Love Galleries 

320 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
312/341-0636 


Robert Miller Gallery 

724 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
212/246-1625 
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n oriental rug is a rainbow, subtly bent and At Barker Bros. you will find one of the largest, 
woven into an intricate design...a craft of most prestigious collections of handmade oriental 
inspired hands taught the age-old art of hand- Se ee et AU 


” : ar eee eee , us, you are assured of the finest quality and service 
notting nature's softest fibers...an investment that backed by 98 reputable years of business in Los 


| through time becomes a treasured heirloom. Angeles. Our master weaver will reweave and 


repair your precious rugs with traditional exper- 
tise. Visit our Oriental Rug Gallery and see the 
elegant artistry of our exquisite collection. 


BARKER BROS., FOURTH FLOOR, 7TH AND FLOWER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, (213) 624-3355 EXT. 320, 323, 329, 339 
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Time-Honored Elegance. Dynasty by Heritage. 
Centuries of refined Oriental beauty inspired it. Many hours of scrutinizing 
craftsmanship create it. The resulting elegance is unmistakably Heritage. 


Shouldn’t you reflect your style and individuality with the dignity of fine Heritage furniture? 


YOUR HERITAGE DEALERS IN THE WEST: 


ARIZONA SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Mehagian’s Furniture Galleries J.H. Biggar Stone Pierce-Berkeley 
Phoenix, Scottsdale Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Ana 
Woodland Hills 


COLORADO OREGON UTAH 
Davis & Shaw-Denver Paul Schatz Dinwoodey’s-Salt Lake City 
Drexel Heritage 














Superlatives fall short in describing Richard Neutra’s “Oyler House” in Lone Pine, California. 
Here, site and design fulfill Neutra’s ultimate philosophic goal: an architecture yielding 
serenity of both mind and body. The site of 24% acres on high plateau permits panoramic 
views of a natural paradise amidst “one of the important and last reserves of free space 
on earth’ The home is masterfully oriented to the land entirely eliminating indoor/outdoor 
distinctions with mobile walls of glass. Size: three bedrooms, three baths, livingroom, dining 
area, convertible game room/studio, a swimming pool, forced air heating and air condi- 
tioning. Located on the East slope of the Sierras enroute to Mammotn, it is a scenic 4 hour 
drive from Los Angeles (or hour and a half flight by private plane). It is also at the con- 
vergence of several superb recreational areas for skiing, hiking, boating, hunting, fishing, 


and backpacking. Here at Lone Pine, Neutra tempered 

NEUIRA IN flint-hard modernism with inspired romanticism, seemingly 

pushing the physical borders of the site into blue haze 

LONE PINE infinity. The ultimate mountain retreat. Priceless, but yours 
for $189,000. 








Photograph: Franklin Canriffe 





From Cottages and Condominiums to Frank Lloyd Wright 
Sunset West 7656 Sunset Boulevard, 874-3311 
Los Feliz/Silver Lake 4640 Hollywood Boulevard, 665-1124 
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First Place, Floor Covering Category, Pacifica Awards -"Malibu" by Mary Water 





WARD WINNING DESIGN FROM DECORATIVE CARPETS. 


“In creating ‘Malibu’ | worked with the inspiration of the Pacific Ocean 
because it affects our lives. | love to design original rugs and carpeting, 
and | enjoy helping our clients develop ideas that are 
totally their own.’ —Mary Vaudoit, Director of Design 







DECORATIVE CARPETS, INC. 





es 680 Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069, (213) 878-087 
ON SMe 201 Icehouse, 151 Union Street, San Francisco, California 94111, (415) 391-322: 


Paintings by Bon A’Tirer Fine Arts 








Euro American Furniture Inc. 


Pacific Design Center 

Space 543 

8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 659-0084 
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DIGEST 


- = 
a the eee all brass center set, with distinctive design 
- -and quality, unmistakingly Grohe. The choice of luxury homes and meyrl CON 
~ hotels all over Europe. Some Grohe features you will like: slow ‘ 
opening valves for precise control of water flow. Classic lines that 
‘complement any decor. Phone your Plumbing Contractor and M1 C V10 VS 
insist on Grohe. Grohe America, Inc., Subsidiary of ITT, 


2677 Coyle Ave., Elk Grove 
Village, IL 60007. 





_Amenean! interiors 





Worldwide 
leader in 
pucetry. 


The publishers of Architectural 
Digest invite you on a once-in-a- 
lifetime tour through some of 
America’s most elegant, most daz- 
zling and most interesting homes 
—private residences, big city apart- 
ments, country mansions, condo- 
miniums and beach houses selected |) 
from ten years of Architectural 
Digest. All are masterworks, | 
resplendent examples of the high- }) 
est order of the designer’s art. 

Most of these interiors have | @ 
never been and will never be open } 
to the public. But now they are } 
open to you, all in one elegant, 288- | 
page, 9” x 12” volume, filled with } 
superb full color photographs. 

Use the coupon below to order | 
your edition of Architectural Digest } 
American Interiors. 











The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, NY 11802, 


Please send me______copies of American — 


i yy ; £ Ld oP 
NOW YOU CAN GET IT Interiors at $35.00 plus $1.55 shipping and 
handling each.* 


EDUCATION: My check or money order for $ 
Interlor Designers Gulld. UCLA, Art History. is enclosed. 


CAREER: 

Interior designer with Beverly Hills office. Clients: 

Fred Sands, William Morris Agency, Warner Bros. Studios, Street 
Shaun Cassidy and Stanley Jaffee. 


Name 





City 





INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUILD/COLLEGE OF INTERIOR DESIGN 


Beverly Hills—116 N. Robertson Blvd. (213) 652-7750. La Habra—1040 E. Whittier Bivd. (213) 694-1086. | 

Newport Beach—200 Newport Center Dr., Suite 200 (714) 640-0500. Palm Springs—740 S. Vella Rd. (714) 323- *California residents add 6% sales tax. 

5695. Sherman Oaks ~ 14724 Ventura Bivd., Suite 612 (213) 981-2882. Torrance — 23823 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) Please allow six weeks for delivery. Offer | 
73-8796 . . 

373-6704 good only in the United States. 


State ep 














7468 Girard Avenue, La Jolla, California 92037 (714) 459-1800 


Extensive selection of 

Antique & contemporary Sor cA fe 
Persian rugs and flat woven 
Kelims, by Soraya. 


Soraya Oriental Rugs 

1025 Battery At The Icehouse 
San Francisco, CA. 

CS) 4} E aa 


Acquisition and Placement of Collector Rugs. 
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Quality. 


OTA Nan alice 


Claiming that a product is quality built is 
easy. Living up to that claim is another matter. 
A matter of a lifetime. A lifetime of hard work. 

At Whirlpool, we believe it’s worth the 
extra effort. And make no mistake about it, 
today more than ever, it is an extra effort. 

You see, we live with inflation, too. That 
means there's a constant temptation to reduce 
Our standards of quality. But at Whirlpool we 


feel if we compromised these standards we'd 


<=> 
Whirl 


Home 





Only be hurting ourselves as well as our Cus- 
tomers. And when you look at it that way, quality 
becomes more important than ever. 

Today, customers all over the country want 
appliances to do more and last longer than ever 
before. And in the long run, it’s quality that 
counts. Real quality. It's a matter of pride with 
us. Because at Whirlpool, we believe it has to 
be an everyday commitment. It has to be a 
way Of life. 


pool 


ppliances 


Quality. Our way of life. 














Perr en KOCH + LOWY F-1043 


also available in chrome 


Available at: 


Design Studio Colby’s ocoey smote 
Morton Grove Michigan Ave., Chicago Arlington Heights 
Northbrook Oakbrook F-2024 


MODULO 
BYMEDALLION’ 


BOLD. DRAMATIC. CONTEMPORARY. OUTDOORS ORIN. 


Unique modular sectionals fortoday’'sieisure 

life style: Just one of ten complete designer collections 
forresidential or commercial environments. Thirty 
outrageous colours. Weatherproven aluminum frames, 
viny! seating and plush cushions filled with 100% DUPONT’ 
DACRON * HOLBIFIL* polyester. 


Write today en colour brochure.q@nd dealer or 
interior designer nearest you. 

See why Medallion has been the trendsetter in leisure 
furniture fortwenty years. : 


Medallion 

Jers 

Post Office Box 520186 

illolaalm allie lo Rte rg 

Phone (305)592-1661 : 

8 om 

350 South 59th AVenue 

Phoenix, Arizonag5043 ea 
Phone (602)2783521 “ 


> 7 


a — 7 


ag \,. _ 
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New Vesigns, New onapes, NeW sizes... 
in Leaded and Fully Beveled Glass. 





FLEUR-DE-LIS) 
CT5003 21%" x 56 
You asked for it. So, we’ve added many new 


pieces to our quality line of glass panel inserts for 
doors, windows, tables and architectural accents. 


These are the same extraordinary quality you 
have come to expect when you order from our open 
stock at amazingly affordable prices. 


CHATEAU 
DKG302 37)" x 21 








BUCKINGHAM Door: Matching Sidelite: 
DR1002 27%" x 66%" DS2002 12" x 72 
DR1002N 21) x 66 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SEND $2.00 TO YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR, or... 


BEVELED GLASS INDUSTRIES 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


MAIN OFFICE: 900 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 (213) 657-1462 
es iy SHOWROOM: D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 


CSON, AZ, Glass & Woodhaven, (602) 881-4363 # SAN FRANCISCO, CA, Architectural Emphasis, (415) 495-7622 # DENVER, CO, Brass & Glass Design, (303) 377-2140 
AMI, FL, Coral Way Stained Glass, (305) 858-3564 # INDIANAPOLIS, IN, Beveled Glass Designs, (317) 257-9351 # NEW ORLEANS, LA, United Wholesale & Distribution, 
488-1229 #» DEARBORN, MI, Plagens & Associates, (313) 581-0130 @ LAS VEGAS, NV, Steuben Beveled Glass, (702) 873-5827 @ PATERSON, N.J., Zeal Glass 
525-2920 # HOUSTON, TX, Great Things, (713) 522-7996 # HAMPTON, VA, Electric Glass, (804) 722-6200 # RICHMOND, VA, Creative Stained Glass, (804) 353-1837 
DMOND, WA, The Beveling Studio, (206) 885-7274 # VANCOUVER, B.C., Stained Glass Supply Center, (604) 732-9222 


DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
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WLike the American Museum 
of Natural History itself, a 
Discovery Tour illuminates 
and synthesizes many 
themes—from archeology 
to art to bird-watching; from 
interests in the immediate, 
to total immersion in an 
imperial past...and the 
combination works! 4 


Dr. J. Lawrence Pool sketching at Corinth, 
Discovery Tour of Greece 1979 


' V: ie 
Create your own set of memories 
with an American Museum of Natural History 


Discovery Tour 


ee 


Morocco, Alaska, United 
Kingdom, Ireland, the Pacific 
New Guinea & New Zealand 


T° Ron Valente, Discovery Tours, American Museum of Natural History | 
Central Park West at 79th Street, New York, N.Y. 10024 (212) 873-1440 B 
| Please send me information | 
| about 1980 Discovery Tours Name | 
| to such exciting places | 
| as Mexico, the Nile, Mongolia, address 
L 





The quest for quality 


indicates a continuing attitude toward truth in design that has 
transcended 4 generations. It means, for example, you will not 
find plastic pretending to be wood—or leather. It means the 
pleasant, professional way we help you put things together, 
which makes all the difference. Come in now during our 
SUMMER SALE and experience the most sumptuous collection 
of modern design you'll find anywhere. 


PETERSEN 


na 
O 


544 W. Northwest Highway., Arlington Hts. Ill. 
312/255-3100 Mon., Thurs., & Fri. evenings ‘til 9 
one of the best modern stores in the country. 
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CLASSIC 


COUNTRY INNS 


OF AMERICA 


ee 

Experience the warmth and nos- 
talgic charm of a bygone era in 
Architectural Digest Classic Country 
Inns of America. Delight in the birch- 
log fires, the four-poster beds, the one- 
of-a-kind period furnishings. You are 
the honored guest! 

This stunning three-volume set is 
hard to resist with its hundreds of full 
color photographs guiding you to 60 
of the most charming and unusual 
lodgings in the U.S. and Canada. The 
set covers NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
MARITIMES, THE MID-ATLANTIC 
AND THE SOUTH and THE PACIFIC 
COAST AND SOUTHWEST. 


Created by the editors of Architect-— 


ural Digest, each volume is filled with 
crisp, evocative prose enhanced by 
photographs of unsurpassed beauty. 
Here are books that will give you a 
vivid taste of what it’s like to wander 
along country roads and suddenly 
enter a gracious world that most 
travelers never dream of, much less 
experience. 

But you will experience it, if you 
act now and order your edition of 
Architectural Digest Classic Country 
Inns of America for the special dis- 
count price of only $44.95! Just fill out 
the coupon below. 


The Knapp Press 
P.O. Box 985 
Hicksville, NY 11802 


Please send me sets of Classic Country 
Inns of America at $44.95 plus $1.95 shipping 
and handling each.* 


is enclosed. 


My check or money order for $ 


Name 





Street 





City 





Zip State 


*California residents add 6% sales tax. Please 
allow six weeks for delivery. Offer good only in 
the United States. 
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The Book of the Year. Free. 


Here’s your opportunity to receive a choice collection of 
the latest annual reports from leading U.S. corporations. 
Use the handy coupon. There’s no charge or obligation. 


THE CHUBB 
CORPORATION 


With assets of more than $2 billion, 
The Chubb Corporation has quietly be- 
come one of the most respected leaders 
in the insurance industry. The company 
is primarily engaged in property/casu- 
alty underwriting, with emphasis on 
broad commercial coverages, fidelity 
and surety bonding, marine coverages, 
and specialized personal insurance. 
Chubb is recognized for exceptional sta- 
bility and underwriting skills. Operat- 
ing income was $91.7 million in 1978, 
up 37%. Dividends have compounded 
at more than 10% per year for 10 years. 


IU INTERNATIONAL 


IU International is a diversified com- 
pany with major interests in land 
transportation, ocean shipping, util- 
ities, industrial products and services, 
distribution services, and agribusiness. 
IU’s dividend payout—92.5 cents per 
common share in 1978—increased for 
the 34th consecutive year. Revenues in 
1978 were $2.5 billion. IU has 45,000 
shareholders and approximately 34 
million shares outstanding. 





































WHEELABRATOR-FRYE 
INC. (NYSE) 
In 1978 had record sales of $781 million 


and net income of $37 million, another 
new high. It was the eighth consecutive 
year of profit gains for the worldwide 
manufacturer of environmental, energy 
and engineered systems. Five-year com- 
pound annual growth in net income was 
25%. Dividends in 1978 increased to $1 
per common share from 88 cents in 
1977, and the indicated annual divi- 
dend for 1979 is $1.20 per share. 







MERRILL, LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER 
& SMITH, INC. 


Plain talk in this 32 page booklet cuts 
through the financial mumbo jumbo. 
Explains what terms like “net fixed 
assets” and “total shareholders equity” 
mean. Shows how to use an annual re- 
port as a guide for investment decision 
making. 








(NYSE Symbol: IU) 


THE MEAD 
CORPORATION 


1978 was another record year: net earn- 
ings of $121 million (up 23%) on net 
sales of $2.3 billion (up 27%) came 
mostly from forest products—paper, 
pulp, wood products and packaging. 
Other expanding markets: school sup- 
plies, piping and electrical supplies, 
castings, and advanced information 
processing systems. Mead’s 1978 return 
on share owners’ equity was a superior 
17.7%. Dividend payout has increased 
six consecutive years to an annual rate 


of $1.60. 


Annual Reports 


P.O. Box 2503 
Clinton, Iowa 52735 


Please have the following companies send me their 
most recent annual reports. | understand there’s no 
cost or obligation. 





L] 1 Chubb Corp. 

L] 2 IU International 
L] 3 Mead Corp. 

[14 U.S. Tobacco 

L] 5 Wheelabrator-Frye 
L] 6 Merrill Lynch 


U.S. TOBACCO 


TSAO 1978 was another excellent year for 
eon U.S. Tobacco and our shareholders. 
Highlights of our 67th year were: 
Record sales of $205.9 million, up 
13.7% from 1977. 
18th consecutive year of increased 
earnings, up 14.3% to a record $27.8 





Name 

million. 

Record net profit margins of 13.5%. 

12th consecutive year of increased Address 
dividends. In January 1979, the Board 
approved another increase—15%, to an 
indicated annual rate of $1.84 per share. City ae a State Zip 

Record 22.3% return on share- i 
holders’ equity. This offer expires October 1, 1979. AD779 | 
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Take a Stand. Breeze through 
the latest issue and keep all your 
current magazines handy in our 
lucite reading stand. Works 
equally well for books. Great for 
desk or coffee table! 9/2" W x 6"H 
xia. 

#00138 Reading Stand $17.50 
(1.60) 





New and Bound to 
Please You! Now, 
every issue of Ar- 
chitectural Digest for 
1978 is available to 
you, beautifully 
bound in a two- 
volume set. These 
collector’s editions, 
in navy blue silk- 
screened cloth, are 
stamped in gold on 
cover and spine. A 
xreat addition to any 
ibrary. 
#00136 Bound Edi- 
tions, 1978 set/2 $60 
(incl. ) 


Exclusively Ours to be 
Personally Yours. Never 
lose your place with our 
Architectural Digest Book- 
mark. Sterling silver 
marker with gros-grain 
ribbon is personalized with 
your initials. Shown actual 
size. Allow 6-8 weeks for 
shipment. 

#00135 Personalized 
Bookmark $20 (.50) 


. 
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New Slipcases for 
Convenient Storage. 
Your copies of Architec- | 
tural Digest are easier to | 
handle and store in our © 
new slipcases. Two 
cases protect a full 
year’s issues. In coffee- 
color with padding, | 
leather-like appearance |} 
and gold-stamping on 
cover and spine. Index 
them by year with easily 
applied gold-stamped — 


numbers for quick 


reference. 
#00134 Slipcase $7.95 | 
(1.00) 























Great Collectors’ Items! Order Architec- 
tural Digest Back Issues Now. Quantities 
are limited and orders will be filled on a 
first-come first-served basis. Each back 
issue is $6, including shipping and han- 
dling. (Sales tax not applicable.) To order, 


indicate your selection on the convenient | 


checklist and complete the order form. 


! 
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i 07312 NOV/DEC 1973 The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio; Antique 
Toys; The Collectors; Napoleonic Porcelain. 


_—— 07702 JAN/FEB 1977 The Papal Gardens; Gramercy Park Townhouse; 
Villa near the Bois de Boulogne; Architectural Digest Visits Giorgio de 
Chirico. 


07703 MARCH 1977 Architectural Digest Visits Fred Astaire; Arnold 
Scaasi’s Country House in New York; A Historic Palace in India; Al- 
lerton Gardens in Hawaii. 


__—. 07704 APRIL 1977 Family Living in Fort Worth; Architectural Digest 
Visits Sir Frederick Ashton; The late Alexander Calder’s Studio in 
France; A Southampton House Styled for Comfort; Modernizing a 
1920’s House in Beverly Hills. 


| ___ 07706 MAY/JUNE 1977 Pauline de Rothchild’s London Flat; Art Col- 
| lector John Butler’s New York Apartment; Villa in Marrakech; The 
Paris Apartment of Erte; Palm Springs Vacation Retreat. 


_ 07708 JULY/AUG 1977 Marisa Berenson’s Beverly Hills Home; The 
Very Private Shipman Plantation in Hilo; Chateau de Coppet Beside 
Lake Geneva; Thinking in the Manhattan Manner. 


07709 SEPTEMBER 1977 The Kirk Douglas Home in Beverly Hills; 
Biltmore House of North Carolina; Mexican Terraza; An Image of Art 
Deco; Enchanted Ibiza. 


_ 07710 OCTOBER 1977 Architectural Digest Visits John Wayne; The 
Gertrude Mellon Residence in Pennsylvania; Angelo Donghia’s Key 
West House; Valerian Rybar Design in Olympic Tower, New York. 


____ 07711 NOVEMBER 1977 Architectural Digest Visits Lina Wertmuller; 

- Art Historian and Lecturer Robert Allen’s New York Apartment; The 

Comte de Sade’s 12th-Century Chateau; Villa Amanda of Rheal 
Boulanger: 


——_ 07712 DECEMBER 1977 The Very Private Home of Michael Taylor in 
San Francisco; Architectural Digest Visits the Empress of Iran; Sutton 
Place Townhouse; Architect Aurelio Martinez Flores’s Home in Sao 
Paulo. 
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——-. 07802 JAN/FEB 1978 Architectural Digest Visits George Cukor; Lee 
Radziwill’s Designs for Her Beach House in Southampton; Christina 
Onassis’ Chalet in St. Moritz. 


;— 07803 MARCH 1978 Architectural Digest Visits Mr. and Mrs. Hal Wal- 

| lis; Tony Duquette’s Residence; Baroque Fantasy in an Old Silent 
Screen Studio; Pandora Astor’s London Apartment; Designer Harry 
Hinson in East Hampton. 


—— 07804 APRIL 1978 Architectural Digest Visits Fashion Designer 
Zandra Rhodes; Glen House; a Baronial Home near Edinburgh; A 
Dramatic Island Home on the Costa Smeralda; The Collectors: F. Pat- 
rick Burns in Hancock Park. 








— 07805 MAY 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Barbra Streisand in Man- 
hattan; Country Life ina London Townhouse by T.S. Parr; A House of 
Fantasy for Actress Yvette Mimieux. 
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800-421-4448 


IN CALIF. CALL 


800-252-2071 


07806 JUNE 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Hubert de Givenchy in 
Paris; Traditional Charm in Beverly Hills; The Treasures of Liechten- 
stein Castle; Paul Rudolph’s Architecture for a Private Residence on 
Long Island; The Saga of an Irish Country House. 


07808 JULY/AUG 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Roy Lichtenstein; 





la Maison de Saussure in Geneva; Art Deco Adaptation in New York; , 


The Ventana Inn at Big Sur. 


_. 07809 SEPTEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Andy Williams; 
Washington: Mrs. David Bruce; A Small Villa near Saint-Cloud; His- 
toric Houses; England’s Stratfield Saye. 


07810 OCTOBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Joseph Alsop; The 
Enchantment of Acapulco; Chateau de Hautefort in Perigord; De- 
signer Valerian Rybar in Portugal. 


07811 NOVEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Robert Indiana; A 
retrospective of Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann; Petworth House in Sus- 
sex; Architecture: William Turnbull Jr. 


— 07812 DECEMBER 1978 Architectural Digest Visits: Dr. Seuss; Chalet 
in the Snow; Historic Homes; Culzean Castle in Scotland; Echoes of 
Old Los Angeles; Orton Plantation. 
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___ 07902 JAN/FEB 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Joan Miro; Mediter- 


ranean Mood; Contemporary Design for the Olympic Tower; Home 
of the Late Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather Post. 


___— 07903 MARCH 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Marc Bohan (of Chris- 


tian Dior); Gardens: Moshe Dayan, Tel-Aviv; Historic Homes: The 
Estate of Mrs. Lytle Hull in Staatsburg; New York. 


__— 07904 APRIL 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Lillian Gish; House of 
Legend; Bella Vista; The Collectors; Old Battersea House. 


——— 07905 MAY 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Bobby Short; Gardens: 


Ninfa Gardens, Lazio, Italy; Thomas Jefferson design for James Mon- 
roe, Oak Hill; Castle Howard, George Howard residence, Yorkshire, 
England. 


—__ 07906 JUNE 1979 Architectural Digest Visits: Candice Bergen; Impe- 
rial Palace in Peking; Cher’s residence in Malibu. 


Back Issues @ $6 each = $___ 


Quantity 


In Focus. Our ster- 
ling silver magnify- 
ing glass fits in purse 
or pocket. Mono- 
grammed with your 
initials, shown actual 
size. Allow 6-8 weeks 
for shipment. 

#00137 Magnifying 
Glass $16.50 (.75) 


FORM 


Item Description S& 








(if charging) 





; ; Address 
ankAmericard/ Visa 
















aster Charge ae 
\Pmerican Express State Zip 


d 
eee TT tT bt | 
; 





Expiration 
Date 


ier, please fill in the five digit product number, 
“Bt back issues, and all ordering information. In- 
(lM subtotals, grand total and indicate your name 
ddress in the spaces provided. Then tear out this 
Page, enclosed with your check in an envelope 
ail to: 

Dept. AR79 Architectural Digest 

0 Higuera St.. Culver City. CA 90230 























TO ORDER CALL TOLL FREE 800 - 421-4448 
FROM 7 A.M. TO 5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME 
IN CALIFORNIA CALL 800 - 252-2071 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY (MINIMUM $15.00) 


Please allow six weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately, Offer good in U.S.A. only. 





Initials (if applies) 



















Subtotal $ — 
Add 6% tax if 
delivered in Calif. $ 
Back Issues Subtotal $ 
(no tax) 


Grand Total 


(navment enclosed) S$ | 





Subtotal 
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FINE CABINET 


Ol W MARYLAND ST. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 477 


Write Dent AD for full-color Karees Sampler $3. 
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THE KARGI 











Confucius 
Timeless in its Design * Flawless in its Execution * Unmatched in its Quality 


One of our Super Grade motifs, 
handknotted in 100% wool by Master Craftsmen from The People’s Republic of China. 


May we create one for you? 


Peking Art Rug Company 


Available through your Interior Designer or Fine Furniture Store. 
The Galleria Design Center * 101 Kansas Street; Suite 216 * San Francisco, CA 94103 * (415) 431-2860 


OSD BR cE 


___APERSONAL BANKER 
EXPECT FROM MER. 















WELLS FARGO AND THE WEST AFEW YEARS BACK, we com- AWELLS FARGO PERSONAL — § 
GREW UP TOGETHER. And mitted to anew service. The Wells Fargo BANKER™ CAN SAVE YOU TIME. § 
what made the West singular among Personal Banker."“Available on re- A Wells Fargo Personal Banker will 
America’s regions made Wells Fargo quest, he or she is afinancial profes- —_ introduce you to timesaving services 
unique among her businesses. Itwas sional youcancall upon for help with you may not know about. Like Conven-& 
the outfit known throughout the savings or checking. Or transferring ience Transfer. Wells Fargo customers 
West for doing just about anything for © Money between accounts. Or intro- used it to save nearly $50 million last 

anybody. ducing you to a specialist, for services year. With a checking account, you can 

like trust. use it to build savings steadily, orto | 


make mortgageor loan payments with- 
out writing checks. Even the arrange- _| 
ments are convenient: call and ask 
for your Wells Fargo Personal Banker 
to take care of the paperwork in 





‘° ae 7 medi advance, and all you have to dois sign } 
= . your name. 
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PERSONAL BANKER KNOWS: HE OR SHE CAN HELP YOU WE PAY HUMAN INTEREST. Any 
YOU. That's the job—to understand GROW. Your Wells Fargo Personal bank or savings & loan will pay interest 


jou and match your needs with the Banker can keep you informed about on your money. What's hard to come 
ippropriate service from our bank. any new Savings service Wells Fargo by is one that shows you alittle personal 
Reward Account, Gold Account, offers. Help you choose plans that suit concern. But at Wells Fargo, we've 
igher-interest savings plans—and your goals. Tell you how to increase made it official. Of California's five 
early explain to you Services which your savings interest. And give the largest banks, we're the one that offers 
ay seem complicated in print. sound personal financial advice thatS | you, ON request, your own Personal 

so valuable today. Banker. If you think your banking could 


gain from a little personal attention, 
come in and See US. Member FD.1.C 


WELLS FARGO 
_ PERSONAL Te 
COME THROUGH. . 


; 
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“Dieman, Holland” Oil on Canvas, 42”x 50” 


The 19th Century 
Painter of the 
POO aay, 


Andre Andreoli, acclaimed for 
his Italian facades, is perhaps the 
only living artist that paints 19th 
century genre Dutch landscapes 
in the style and technique of the 
old Dutch Masters. Today, as 

the value of those paintings has 
skyrocketed at international 
auction houses, Andreoli’s work 
is an investment of superb quality 
that reflects the romantic past. 
He creates in a unique and 
incomparable style, ‘the style 
and technique of Andreoli,’ 

the internationally acclaimed 
19th century painter of the 

20th century. 


Represented by 
Copenhagen Galleri 
1618 Copenhagen Drive 
Solvang, CA 93463 
805/688-4422 











THE MUSEUM COUNCIL 
OF THE 
NEWPORT HARBOR ART MUSEUM 


Antique Show 
& Sale 


September 20-23 
1979 






LECTURE SERIES SCHEDULE 


Friday, “18th Century English Furniture” EXHIBITORS 

Sept 21 William B. Blair Adam House 

11:00 a.m. President, Wm. Blair Ltd., Inc., * Ancient Art 
Bethesda, Maryland Balogh Gallery 

Beverly & Partner 

2:00 p.m. “New England Furniture of the 18th *Wm. Blair Ltd., Inc. 
Century — A Social History” Anna Beck Antiques 
Barry A. Greenlaw Book Sail 


Curator, The Bayou Bend Collection, *Sally Borton 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Bustamante’s Antiques 


Texas *Colby Antiques 
*Dillingham & Brown, Ltd. 
Saturday, “Collections of American Silver” Dorthea Esty-Barbara Hitt 
Sept 22 Malcolm Stearns, Jr. *Evans & Gerst 


11:00 a.m. Hobart House, Haddam, Connecticut Wm. Ferrell Antiques ~« 
*James Galley 


2:00 p.m. “Renaissance Art and the Modern George Georges & Sons 
Collector” *Richard S. Gorham 
Mark Lamsburg Antiques, Ltd. 
Editor, Collector and Lecturer in Art «Richard Gould Antiques 
Aspen, Colorado William R. Griswold 
Antiques 
Sunday, “Made after the Best Manner... .. 


*James M. Hansen 
*Hardy/San Francisco 
*Harrison Antiques 
*Hobart House 
*Constance H. Hurst 
Antiques 
*Jackson-Mitchell, Inc. 
Keller & Scott Antiques 
*LG Antiques 
Lyons Ltd. Antique Prints 
Mathis-Montgomery 
Antiques 
Adele McGowan 
Margaret Nord Antiques 
Norma Dee Antiques 


Sept 23 18th Century Household Furniture 
11:00 a.m. from New York, Philadelphia and the 
South”. 
Nancy E. Richards 
Associate Curator and in Charge of 
Furniture, The Henry Francis duPont 
Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, 
Delaware 


2:00 p.m. “The Furniture of Oriental Rugs 
Robert Agajeenian 
Owner, Agajeenian Oriental Rugs, 
Sr. Member of American Society of 
Appraisers, San Diego, California 


6.00 ea. P.G. Pugsley & Son 
three for 15.00 *Quatraine 
*Silleck and French, Inc. 
All Lectures Will Be Held In: *Snow, Goose 
Pacific Mutual Dorothy Stansbury’s 


700 Newport Center Drive 


Newport Beach, CA 92663 
Ss 
Please Make Checks Payable To: Tom Stansbury Antique 


Newport Harbor Art Museum Res Troiani 
850 San Clemente Drive Earl D. Vandekar of 


Newport Beach, CA 92660 Knightsbridge, Inc. 
*What’s Next Antiques 


Portobello Antiques 


Repeated Admission 

$3.00 Fri.-Sat. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 

$2.00 Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. * Pre-1830 Exhibition 
Museum Members A Jurried Show 





Having a little know how 
_ can go a long way these days. 
| Like knowing the ins 
_ and outs of buying a home. 
| The do’s and 
don'ts of saving 
energy. The 
ups and downs 
of investing. So 
4_\ that’s why the 
Consumer 
-, \* _.) Information 
| | Genter of 
; the U.S. Govemment put 
_ together this helpful little 
‘ catalog. 
| The Consumer Infor- 
| mation Catalog. 

It lists more than two 
hundred federal publications 
» you can send for. 
| All of which can help put 

you in the know. About your 

: car, your home, your health, 

_ your finances, your plumbing, 
/ you name it. 

| Better yet, the catalog is 
| free. And more than half the 

| publications in it are, too. 
Want to know how to 
_ get hold of a copy? 
Simply write to: 


i 
| 
a 

i 


Consumer Information 
|. Center, Department D, 
| Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 


General Services Administration 
Consumer Information Center 


- ORIENTAL FINE ARTS 


ANTIQUES AND FURNITURE 


(FINE COLLECTION OF JADE AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE CARVING.) 


529-531 N. La Cienega Boulevard 


Los Angeles, California 90048 
phone (213) 657-5063 


VARTA 


308 N. Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
phone (213) 271-9049 


TRAVEL LIGHT. 


With new TRED 2 
Travelers; you can say “bon 
voyage” to having conven- 
tional shoes weigh you down. 

Travelers” are made from 
light, durable nylon so they 
breathe and clean as easily as 
they pack. 

And the specially designed 
Walker Heel" and snug fit 
make your feet feel at home 
no matter how many miles 
you ve traveled. 


Pick up a pair of TRED 2 
Travelers” at your local sport- 
ing goods or fine department 
store. 

You'll find they’re “ 
as light on your feet 
as they are in your 
suitcase. 


SPORT SHOES 


2510 Channing Avenue 
San Jose, CA 95131 
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_ THE GINSBERG COLLECTION 


a am Re a 


bs 
a 
b 


A GENTLE PRESENCE IN YOUR HOME 
18th-19th Century Buddhas from Burma 


RU held ee oe 
figures from 5 to 7, case 8 
$12500 


THE GINSBERG COLLECTION 
RIM Oem io! 

San Francisco, California 94111 
(415) 956-6030 





ETCHED GLASS REVIVAL 


Available from stock and custom 
orders invited. For Brochures and 


Distributor List kindly enclose $1 with 


your request 


Architectural Emphasis Inc. 
398 Fifth St., San Francisco, 94107 
Telephone (415) 495-7622 





Historical and Beautiful, With a Panoramic 
Vorthwest View. This proud and stately Tudor 
home sits high on Queen Anne Hill, overlooking 
expansive landscaped gardens, Elliot Bay, Puget 
Sound and the Olympic Mountains. Yet minutes 
away from downtown Seattle. Grounds and 
house have been completely renovated with 
quality and care. Features include Honduras 
Mahogany, stained glass, Italian marble, priceless 
antique light fixtures and much more. All this 
has been carefully blended with a kitchen which 
lacks nothing in contemporary conveniences. 
[his is your opportunity to obtain an era of 
unique elegance. $585,000 


One of our spec ialties is the location of fine in- 
city residences from the Seattle area. If you are 
considering a move to our city, please consult 
us for specifics on Northwest urban living at 
it's finest. 





Northwest Waterfront Living at Its Finest. The 
finest materials and workmanship are incorpo- 
rated in this fine Lake Washington resfdence. Just 
minutes away from downtown Seattle, yet sur- 
rounded with a quiet privacy provided by the 
beautiful, lush landscaping. A magnificent view 
of the Cascade Mountains from all principal 
rooms. Upper master suite with decks. Guest 
suite with sauna. Gourmet kitchen with adjacent 
wine storage. Dock,’covered moorage and beach 
cabanna. Complete security system and many, 
many extras. This home is the perfect way to 
discover how wonderful lakefront living in 
Seattle can be. $500,000. 


Metcalf Beattie & Knapp, Inc. 
2335 Eastlake Avenue East 
Seattle, Washington 98102 
(206) 322-8940 








© 1979 Beverly Hills Ltd 





LUXURY KNOWS ITS PLACE. 


People who know luxury come to us for before you pick up your car. Small things 
the compassionate service. And a host of which aren’t really luxuries, but just plain 
luxurious little extras that only we can offer. good service. The kind of service you get 
Like the luxury of a free loan car when _ from people who really care about you, 
the Mercedes you bought new from us is before and after the sale. 
in for maintenance. We think our kind of 
Like a full staff of hand picked master treatment will matter to 
mechanics, affording you the luxurious you if you’re the type of 
* peace of mind of knowing your car will be — person who buys or 
fixed right the first time. leases a Mercedes from 
Or like having us clean your windows us in Beverly Hills. 


BEVERLY HILLS LTD. 


THE PLACE TO BUY THE CAR. 
8833 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, CA 90211: 213/659-2980 
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finish. Also, in rosewood, French walnut, ash blonde — 
solid or parquet. A truly unique piece of furniture. 
C) Elegantly simple, ultimately functional. 


1 Cabinet available in black, red, white and beige lacquer 


Patented, ‘‘slip-roll’’ door system 

introduces luxury to furniture 

engineering. A distinguishing concept 
C1) you must feel to appreciate. 





Inside cabinet, black 
or white only. Five drawers, 
adjustable glass shelves, adjustable 


QO legs. 9'3” length, 272” height, 19/2” depth. 


ROCHE BOBOISS 


8850 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 

(213) 273-4886 | 
ROOF-TOP PARKING AVAILABLE. | 


this old barn wanted a rustic feel with some sophistication. The right fabrics helped accomplish t oa 3 
I designed the living room to reflect an Oriental influence. Coren unexpected, but it still works 
as an outdoorsy look updated with color mi 
Furniture, incl 


send for our book! 


tL) 


a 
: 
+ 


ee 





ALBERT E.PENSIS a 


“Bucks County, Pennsylvania is the perfect New York hideaway. The people who renovated 












- Weare pleased that Mr Pensis, Senior Vice-President of W&J Sloane, Inc., chose Century 


ing the coffee table from our Chin Hua Collection, sofa and wing ct 


a 





LysU ne en aM ning aug 





coat 


) hame and address to: Century Furniture Co. PO-B 


4 > be . ore 
see - . \ * 
« Peer. | 
or as een be 4 
Cod "i 



















Shown. Sea Crest silverplated roll tray and Act I stainless butter spreader. Complete services ot Oneida silver and stainless at fine stores everywhere. 





Oneida Lid 


1978 





We make our stainless 
to go with our silver. 


QOIONEIDA 


The silver cube. Our silversmiths’ mark of excellence. 
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